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DAVID  AND  BATHSHUA 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

David,  afterward  King  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

The  Ljttle  Prince,  his  son. 

Ahitophel,  Aw  chief  counsellor. 

JoAB,  captain  of  his  host. 

Uriah,  husband  of  Bathshua,  and  officer  of  David. 

Abishai,  officer  of  David. 

Nathan,  the  prophet.  , 

Abiathar,  the  high  priest. 

First  Elder  of  Judah. 

Simon,  }^'^"^^^''*- 
A  Prisoner. 
An  Amalekite. 

Princes,   Rulers  and   Elders  of  the  Tribes,   Priests, 
Ziphites,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  etc. 

Saul,  the  first  King  of  Israel. 

Jonathan,  his  son. 

Abneb,  captain  of  Saul's  host. 

Lords,  Captains  and  Soldiers  in  attendance  upon  Saul. 

MiCHAL,  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife  of  David. 

Merab,  sister  of  Michal. 

Bathshua,  grand-daughter  of  Ahitophel,  and  later  the  wife  of 

Uriah. 
ZoE,  nurse  to  Bathshua. 
An  old  Witch. 

Ladies,  Girls,  Attendants,  etc. 

Scene  :  Palestine. 


ACT  I 

Scene  I. — Forest  near  Hebi'on. 

Enter  a  number  of  girls,  garlanded  ivith  flowers  ;  some 
carrying  timbrels,  others  small  harps;  Bathshua 
conspicuous.  After  some  light  movements,  they 
dance  and  sing  : 

t 
How  joyous  the  Spring  is ! 

How  jocund  the  hours 
When  the  call  of  the  throstle 

Awakens  the  flowers. 
When  the  merry,  mad  squirrels 

Their  revels  prolong. 
And  the  aisles  of  the  forest 
Are  ringing  with  song  I 


As  the  laughter  of  April 
Enkindles  the  Spring, 

As  the  song  of  the  skylark 
Is  blithest  on  wing. 
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So  stirs  with  new  wonder 

The  heart  of  a  maid, 
When  the  first  stars  besprinkle 

The  daffodil  glade. 

Bath.  You     strew    your     notes    as    lightly    as    the 
sunbeams  : 
A  veritable  rain  of  skylarks'  music  ! 
Small  Girls  (clinging  to  BcUhshua).  Our  holiday — how 

shall  we  spend  it,  Bathshua  ? 
Bath.  How  can  we  spend  it  better  than  in  such  wise 
— Singing  and  dancing  ?    The  forest's  full  of  song. 
And  dancing  is  the  true  accompaniment 
To  hearts  at  ease.     Here's  sward  for  lightsome 

feet, 
A  carpet  woven  of  needles  of  the  pine  ; 
And  there  are  tufted  hillocks,  lawny  banks 
Where  we  may  sit  and  rest.     Come,  girls,  lead 

off! 
Those  who  would  idly  talk  of  senseless  love 
May  go  elsewhere. 

1  Maid.  Why,  Bathshua,  of  love  ? 

Have  we  nought  else  to  talk  about  but  love  ? 

2  Maid.  And  is  love  senseless  ?  this  is  some  newer  sense 

In  Bathshua  ! 
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Bath.  What  do  all  maids  desire  ? 

But  I  would  have  you  know  'tis  waste  of  breath 

And  want  of  sense  to  speak  of  it. 
Several.  Of  love  ? 

Bath.  Yea — what  is  love  to  us  ? 

2  Maid.  A  thing  to  dream  of. 

And  every  time  you  dream  find  more  entrancing. 

3  Maid.  O  come,  sweet  dreams,  and  whisper  of  this 

love! 
Bath.  O  why  is  all  the  world  so  full  of  love  ? 

Enter  old  witch,  unobserved. 

Witch,  So  full  of  love  .''     Ay,  ay — youth  reckons  not 
Love's  pains  and  forfeitures.     'Tis  a  sad  world  : 
r  faith  a  sorry  world,  a  woeful  world ! 
Woe's  me,  woe's  me ! 

Bath.  Tell  us  your  grief,  poor  mother  ; 

We  have  the  wish  to  mend  it. 

Witch.  Child,  I  have  none, — 

At  least  not  troubles  such  as  mortals  rue, — 
Pity  so  fresh  drops  balm  on  older  wounds. 

Love  and  Sorrow,  Sorrow  and  Love — 
Alack  the  day  that  thou  wert  bom 
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For  thou,  dear  Heart,  shalt  live  to  prove 
The  Rose  of  Life  hath  many  a  thorn. 

So  beautiful !     And  oh,  to  think  that  thou 

Must  drink  so  soon  of  this  same  poison'd  cup 

— The  cup  of  love  !     Ay — of  life's  bitterness ! 

And    yet    to    know    the    measure    of    earthly 
love. 

That  leaveneth  much  !     Ah,  bitterer  indeed 

Were   life  to   Woman,  did  she  lack  that  know- 
ledge ! 
Bath.  Mother,  why  dost  thou  break  upon  our  play 

With  notes  of  such  ill  sound  ? 
Witch.  I  follow,  follow. 

Now  up  and  down   the  world,   now  round   and 
round  the  world. 

The  throes  of  travail  bring  me  to  deliverance. 

(Taking  Bathshuas  hand)  I  stand  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  all  Time — 

Hist,  child  1 — Quick,  words !  and  image  forth  ray 
vision. — 

I  see  thee  seated  on  a  golden  throne 

r    the    golden    gates    of    morning,    about    thy 
brow 

A  crown  of  beaten  gold,  and  in  thy  hand 
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The  sceptre  of  a  queen  .  .  . 

A  thousand  hearts  give  thee  their  benison ! 

For  charity  and  grace  around  thee  flow, 

Like  mists  exhaling  light  .   .   .  Thou  shalt  be 

loved 
By  him  who  is  the  very  prince  of  love  ; 
And  in  thy  children  shalt  thou  be  beloved, 
For  thou  shalt  mother  him,  the  pride  of  men, 
In  wisdom  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
And  through  that  son's  remoter  Son  bequeath 
Unto  the  world  the  Spirit  of  all  Truth — 
The  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  shall  thy  sex  redeem 
From  bonds  of  sin  and  ancient  servitude. 
Making  the  weak  fit  help-mate  for  the  strong. 
And  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  woman 
The  tender  joy  of  true  maternity. 
Till  motherhood  become  the  basic  law 
Of  life — of  life  and  nobler  men  to  be  I 

Baih.  The  old  dame  turns  my  head :  what  would  she 
say  ? 
And  I — what  heaven-born  grace  in  me  abides 
To  achieve  such  life — a  simple,  witless  maid  ? 

Witch,  And  simpler  for  the  fact  thou  art  a  maid. 

But  Time  will  show ;  and  when  thine  hour  shall 
fall. 
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Dread  not  the  trumpets  of  the  wind. 
Nor  evil  toward  from  mankind. 
Follow  thy  lord,  follow  thy  lord, 
For  love  is  of  life  the  master-chord  ! 

1  Maid.  She  rides  on  air !     It  is  the  witch  of  the  wood  ! 

[  Witch  vanishes. 
Bath.  What  mystery,  what  wonder-realm  of  Fate 
Hath  she  unroU'd  ? 

2  Maid.  How  now,  sweet  Bathshua  ? 

What  of  thy  senseless  love?    If  love  shall  bring 

thee 
A  crown,  and  jewels,  and  the  prince  of  love, 
Thou'lt  surely  never  say  love  hath  no  sense  ? 

3  Maid.  Our  Bathshua  a  Queen  !  let's  crown  her,  all, 

And  do  obeisance  to  her  majesty. 
All.  Your  Majesty's  most  liege  and  humble  servants! 
Bath.  Go  to,  you  fools,  nor  mock  me  any  more. 
Liker  were  heaven  to  fall  than  I  to  queen  it ! 

[Eerie  music  is  heard,  and  a  Mistical 

light  appears  above  them. 

Voice.  Much  greater  wonders  hath  this  old  world  seen 

Than  that  a  lowly  maid  should  die  a  queen  ; 

For  all  that  hath  been  is,  and  all  that  is  hatb  been. 

[They  scatter  frightened. 
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After  a  pause,  showing  the  failing  light, 
Enter  David  and  Jonathan. 

Jon.  The  king  will  alter.     Do  not  take  his  moods 
So  much  in  earnest,  his  spirit  frets  him  sore. 
It  is  more  pain  of  body  than  intent 
To  do  thee  harm. 

David.  From  less  hath  murder  come. 

But  that  I  saw  the  glint  and  leap  of  madness 
Flame  in  Saul's  countenance,  ere  he  could  poise 
His  javelin,  my  body  now  were  pinn'd 
Against  his  palace  wall,  and  thou  the  loser 
Of  this  thy  friend. 

Jon.  Thy  life's  star  is  too  bright 

To  pale  before  the  fury  of  Saul's  wrath. 
Dismiss  such  thoughts.     More  it  concemeth  me 
That  thou  so  gifted,  so  divinely  favour'd, 
Shouldst  pledge  thy  faith  to  such  an  one  as  I, 
Who  fashion'd  in  a  less  heroic  mould 
Am  all  unworthy. 

David.  No  more,  dear  Jonathan. 

Nature  has  bound  our  souls  in  such  sure  bonds 
Of  amity  that  nor  dissevering  death     r  h»»  A 
Nor  any  hap  of  life  that  chain  shall  loose  ; 
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Not  even  that  sweet  visionary  love 
We  dream  of,  thou  and  I — 
The  meeting  between  heavenly  voyagers, 
That  draw  together  like  long-sunder'd  stars 
To  flood  the  night  with  their  converging  joy  ; 
That  unity  of  minds,  diversely  strung, 
Resolving  to  one  harmony  ;  that  spirit-love 
Which  doth  fulfil  the  life  of  man  and  woman. 
Which,  unfulfill'd,  leaves  desolate  their  days. 

Jon.  Death  may  deny  the  flesh  but  not  the  spirit. 
For  death  is  but  the  exchange  for  happier  fields 
Where  we  may  own  the  love  so  stifled  here. 
Yet  never  maid  shall  steal  my  heart  from  thee, 
For  there  is  not  within  the  heart  of  woman 
Love  such  as  thine.  David,  place  here  thine  hand : 
Now   vow,  by  that   dear   faith   which    seals   us 

brothers. 
Thou  wilt  not  wreak  thy  vengeance  upon  Saul 
Nor  on  Saul's  house,  that  'twixt  thy  seed  and  mine 
Peace  may  for  ever  dwell. 

David.  My  Jonathan, 

How  could  I  war  against  thee,  or  thy  sire .'' 
He  is  the  King,  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
And  if  I  find  not  favour  in  his  sight. 
Within  myself  the  blame  of  variance  lies. 
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Yet  would  I  knew  my  fault !     For  if  there  be 
A  flaw  within  my  loyalty  or  love, 
I  had  liefer,  friend,  that  thou  shouldst  take  and 
slay  me —      [^Presenting  his  sword  to  Jonathan. 
Silently  draw  this  blade  across  my  throat 
That   my   vile  blood  might   out,   and   that   the 

traitorous  trunk 
Might  shrivel  and  bleach  before  the  light  of  day. 
But,  if  there  be  not, — how  may  I  change  Saul's 

heart? 
For  verily  there  yawns  an  open  grave 
Which  way  I  set  my  face.     Since  that  dark  hour 
When  Israel's  youth  call'd  out  my  young  achieve- 
ments,— 
Won  in  Jehovah's  name,  and  wholly  His, — 
Saul  hath  not  miss'd  occasion  to  undo  me. 
By  violence  now,  anon  by  stratagem. 
He  seeks  my  life  ;  and  whether  by  his  hand. 
Or  waging  war  upon  his  enemies, 
What  matters  it  the  way  by  which  I  go  ? 
Evil  he  sees  in  all  my  thoughts  toward  him  : 
I  may  not  live,  and  hope  to  serve  the  king ! 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — Gibeah.     A  room  m  Saul's  palace. 

Enter  Merah  and  Mickal. 

Mich.  I  have  not  seen  our  brother  in  such  anger 
As  when  he  rose  from  table  yestereve. 
Alas,  that  his  brave  pleading  was  in  vain. 
His  zeal  and  his  devotion  for  his  friend 
,1..    Of  no  avail ! 

Merah.  David  will  prove  his  ruin. 

May  Jonathan  take  profit  of  this  lesson 
And  league  with  his  own  kin.      'Twere  tact  to 
do  so. 

Mich.  Thou  wouldst  stand  by  and  see  injustice  done  ? 

Merah.  If  that  I  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  wrong. 

Mich.  Such  tact  must  stand  for  cowardice,  my  sister  ! 
Most  tact  so  savours.    Who  fear  to  speak  the  truth 
Too  oft  indeed  are  credited  with  tact, 
Or  take  it  to  themselves  as  ready  balm 
To  lull  the  sting  of  slow-awakening  pride. 

Merah.  I  have  no  pride  toward  the  King,  my  father. 

Mich.  And  /  have  so  much  pride  toward  him,  that  I 
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Cannot  endure  to  see  Saul  wrong  himself 

What  time  his  evil  spirit  clouds  his  mind. 

Thou  wouldst  impel  him  to  the  giddy  brink, — 

The  tottering  heights  where  sanity  grows  dim, — 

By  silent  acquiescence  in  the  wrong. 

For  to  comply  with  Saul  when  he  is  mad 

But  speeds  him  to  his  doom. 
Merab.  Not  to  comply 

Might  bring,  methinks,  a   speedier  doom  upon 
him !  1 

Mich.  Thou  caviller  ! 
Merab.  Perhaps — May  be — I  care  not ! 

Enter  Saul,  Lords,  Ladies  and  Attendants. 

Saul.  And  hath  yon  fool,  your  brother,  school' d  his 
wrath  ? 
Or  vaunts  he  still  his  friendship  for  that  adder 
That's  ever  in  our  path,  sliming  our  palace  walks. 
Seeking  the  undergrowth  wherein  to  thrive, 
And  striking  at  us  darkly  through  our  sons  ? 
Most  noble  friendship  !  that  would  league  vrith 

those 
The  enemies  of  his  house.    Most  loyal  friendship ! 
Magniloquent  in  treason  to  his  kin. 
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Indeed  a  friendship  such  as  women  feign, 
Secretive  and  bemask'd.     Men  of  true  heart 
Need   no   such    guileful    looks    and   words   and 
ways ! 

Merab.  Dear  father,  what  thou  say  est  mefears  is  just : 
I  would  I  could  think  elsewise.     But,  alas, 
David  was  ever  .traitor  at  the  core. 
Traitor  to  man  and — woman  !     And  his  heart. 
Since  that  thy  javelin  fail'd  a  second  time. 
Hath  now  to  black  and  icy  hate  congeal'd. 
Henceforth  thy  life 

Mick.  Hush,  Merab  !     Stay  thy  speech. 

Thou  wilt  repent  thee  of  such  hasty  words. 
Was  David  ever,  then,  traitor  to  thee  ? 
I  should  have  had  more  pride  than  to  announce 

it! 
Slander  like  thine,  my  sister,  cannot  live 
Beyond  the  bitter  moment  of  its  birth. 
And  thou,  my  father  1  shame  on  thy  kingly  mind 
That  could  conceive  and  coin  such  wickedness  ! 
David    in   league   with   Jonathan?     Aye,    if  to 

league 
Be  but  to  set  up  bands  of  staunchest  steel 
About  thy  throne  and  thee — daily  to  vie 
In  loving  fealty  and  true  heart-service 
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Which  shall  commend  him  first  to  thy  affection. 
Then  David  is  in  league  with  Jonathan  ! 
Then  David  is  indeed  the  worst  of  traitors ! 
David,  my  heart's  true  husband  ! 

Merab.  Ha,  thy  husband  I 

Methought  thy  husband  was  a  feather  bolster, 
An  image  stuck  with  goat's  hair  !     So  thy  couch 
Harbour' d  no  traitor  then  ? 

Mich.  My  gentle  sister 

Indulgeth  a  brave  wit. 

Saul.  Enough  !     Enough ! 

And  you, — to  call  out  shame  upon  my  speech — 
Who  put  to  shameful  use  your  marriage  bed  ! 

Mich.  My  noble  father  doth  forget  himself : 
That  which  I  did,  I  did  to  save  his  life. 

Saul.  But  yesterday  it  was  to  save  your  own  ; 

Lie  upon  lie  !     So  go  you  forth  and  prosper  : 
Deceive   your   sire    as    you   have   shamed  your 
husband  ! 

Mich.  Either  I  would  not  willingly  offend. 
But  if,  from  harsh  necessity,  I  wrought 
Some  slight  deception  on  my  lord  the  king. 
It     was     to     save  —  Saul     from     himself,     and 

David 
From  one  unlike  to  Saul,  Saul's  evil  spirit. 
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SauL    Child,   get   you    hence,   ere   you    exhaust   my 
patience. 
David's   your   choice :    look   no    more    to    your 

sire,        hitt\»ifi> 
Henceforth  you  have  none. 

Mich.  My  father,  O  my  father  ! 

[^Exit  sobbing. 

Merab.  Take   care   she   prove   not   now  the   greater 
rebel  I 
A  woman  scorn'd  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
Than  twenty  men  ;  men  know  not  how  to  hate, 
Their  hates  like  mists  before  the  sun  disperse. 
But  woman,  when  she  hates,  hates  once  for  all. 
Hates  with  a  fury  that  no  force  may  quell. 
Hates  with  a  hate  for  ever  at  white  heat 
Till  it  burn  on  to  vengeance,  or  consume 
The  vessel  that  can  hold  such  bateless  fire. 
Michal  is  now  the  fiercer  enemy. 

Saul.  My  Merab,  can  you  speak  thus  of  your  sister  ? 

Merab.  Of  twenty  sisters,  proved  they  false  as 

Saul.  •^Mt-'iff  i  False ! 

Hath  sh6  proved  false  to  you  .^ 

Merab.  I  know  not,  father ; 

But  plots  she  not  against  thy  life  and  throne  .'' 
And  am  not  I  thy  daughter,  and  most  loyal  } 
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Saul.  Yea,  more  my  daughter  than  your  sister's  friend. 
More  loyal  may  be  than  loving  ! 

Merah.  Traitors  I  hate. 

Saul.  Ah,  say  not  so  ;  it  doth  embrace  too  many ! 
It  is  not  good  for  human  hearts  to  hate, 
Howe'er  incensed  :  there  is  no  healing  in  it. 
Bear  with  the  injury  and  it  will  heal. 
Bear  with  the  injurer  and  he'll  repent. 

Merah.  But,  father,  thou  dost  hate  as  well  as  I, 

Saul.  Nay,  child,  I  do  get  wroth  upon  occasion ; 
But  hate  is  anger  that  hath  petrified. 
I  never  yet  could  hate  beyond  a  day. 

Merah.  I  cannot  hate,  and  unhate,  in  that  fashion. 

Saul.  Then  had  you  better  never  hate  at  all. 
For  she  who  cherishes  within  her  bosom 
That  generating  Viper  men  call  Hate, 
Irks  her  own  flesh  more  than  her  enemy. 
Else   would    she    not    in   her   close   heart    give 

hospice 
For  its  dark  brood  to  prey  upon  her  peace. 
For  God  requites  us  for  our  love  or  hate 
In  just  such  measure  as  we  give  them  rule. 

Merah.  Then  the  reward  of  David  must  be  great ; 
For  is  not  his  whole  heart  an  arm6d  camp 
Of  treason  and  rebellion  ?  [Saul  fronnis. 
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Enter  Jonathafi. 

Jon.  Treason  and  rebellion ! 

So-ho  these  common  maladies,  that  do  call 
For  a  physician  somewhat  out  of  grace  1 
What  I  are  these  fair  ones  rebels  then  indeed  ? 

Saul.  The  mothers,  daughters,  wives  of  rebels — All  1 
As  if  that  weren't  enow,  your  sister  Michal 
Must  needs  become  the  mistress  of  a  rebel  I 

Jon.  David  a  rebel  ?    No  !    The  devil's  prompting  ! 

Saul.  Then  get  you  to  him  there  ! 

[Hurls  his  javelin  at  Jonathan. 
{To  lords)  Out  of  my  way  !     For  I  could  mow  you 

down 
Like  full-ear'd  blades  before  the  advancing  storm. 

[Exeunt  all  e.Tcept  Saul. 
Now  Samuel  is  gone  from  me,  who  have  I 
On  whom  to  lean  ?      For  these  ungovern'd  bursts 
Must  wreck  my  brain,  even  as  they  rack  my  body. 
O  Samuel !  my  confidant  and  friend. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  me  in  my  hour  of  trial  ? 
Why  for  one  sin,  one  trivial  sin  forsake  me  ? — 
One  small  transgression  that  me  deeper  led. 
Stung  by  the  measure  and  menace  of  thy  wrath. 
The  Philistines  were  at  the  gates  of  Gilgal, 
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And  surely  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  come. 
Or  thy  behest  I  had  not  disobey'd ! 
Yet  how  didst  thou  rebuke  my  fall  from  grace  ? 
Thou  tum'dst  my  fault  to  treason  against  God, 
And  didst  revoke  my  kingship  !  Aye,  much  more — 
Thou  didst  the  downfall  of  my  house  decree  ! 
Did  sin  of  mine  such  retribution  merit  ? 
Surely  God  hath  forgiven  ?  forgiven  me  all  ? 
And  thou,  my  guide,  my  earthly  counsellor. 
Art  thou  still  stubborn  ?  Lies  there  no  way  to  peace  ? 
Is  Saul  for  ever  damn'd  ? — The  face  of  his  soul 
Held  up  to  him  as  in  a  threefold  mirror 
Wherein  he  sees  all  his  defects  of  nature, 
Without  thy  cold  indifference  to  remind  him  ? 
Will  nothing  move  thee  ?     Can  no  prayer  prevail  ? 
(Penitentially)  O  Samuel,  my  advocate  at  need, 
Come  to  me  that  my  soul  may  strengthen'd  live. 
That  I  may  feel  once  more  God's  Holy  Spirit 
Replenishing  the  hidden  springs  of  life  I 
— Ah,  no  :  it  cannot  be  !     The  day  is  past ! 
For  Samuel  still  keeps  his  vow  of  silence. 
He  hath  anointed  David  in  my  stead  !  .  .  . 
My  sons,  my  sons  !  if  it  were  not  for  you, 
Saul  firm,  tho'  scarr'd,  could  meet  the  shock  of 
Fate! 
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But  Saul  is  damn'd — in  heart,  in  hope,  in  kingship  ! 
Damn'd !    triply   damn'd !    and    damn'd   beyond 

redemption  I 
Then  Saul  now  bids  defiance  to  Jehovah, 
Spits  at  his  temple,  tramples  on  his  priests. 
Despoils  his  people.    And  for  this  same  David, 
Let  me  but  once  lay  hands  on  him  !     But  once  I 

[Exit. 


Scene  III. — Mountainous  country  in  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi.  In  the  background  limestone  caves.  In  the 
foreground  groups  of  soldiers,  Abner  and  other 
Captains. 

Enter  Saul  (stepping  out  of  one  of  the  caves). 

Saul.  Abner,  this  mountain  search  is  wholly  vain. 
No  man,  however  sorely  press'd,  would  choose 
These  sun-baked  slopes,  this  wild  and  arid  desert. 
For  his  concealment ;  and  canst  persuade  me  that 
The  crafty  leader  of  a  bandit  tribe 
Would  let  himself  be  taken  unaware 
Within  these  narrow  wadys .'' 

Abner.  Nay,  my  lord ; 
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Yet   cunning  wears  strange   masks  ;   and   these 
same  caves 

Might  well  afford  both  shelter  and  concealment 

To  one  hard  press'd. 

My  counsel  is  we  seal  them  with  all  speed, 

Setting  to  North  and  South  an  ample  guard. 

Then  at  our  leisure  we  may  search  them  through. 
Saul.  Nay,  Abner, — loss  of  time.     On  to  Hachilah, 

There  in  the  forest  we  shall  run  him  down. 
Ahner.  My  lord,  spare  but  the  time  for  this  one  search  ; 

And  afterwards — to  Hachilah. 
Saul.  Afterwards, 

Thou'lt  still  be  crying  afterwards  ! 
Ahner.  Sire,  humbly 

I  beg 

Saul.  Confusion  take  thy  humbleness  1 

Humble  thyself  by  swift  obedience. 

Set  all  our  force  in  motion. 

[They  move  off  slowly. 

•'.'Afl  Willi 
Enter  David  (^J'roni  the  cave^  attended  hy  Joah, 

Ahishai,  and  other  Captains. 

David.  My  lord,  the  king  ! 

Saul.  David  !  do  I  indeed  behold  my  son  } 
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Davtd.  My  lord,  thou  dost  behold  a  loyal  servant : 
One  who,  tho'  sorely  tried,  remaineth  true. 
Witness  this  pledge  of  his  unfaltering  faith  ! 

[Holding  up  a  piece  of  Saul's  robe. 
Wherefore,  my  lord  O  king,  pursuest  thou  me  ? 
Doth  David  harbour  treason,  or  seek  thy  hurt  ? 
If  so,  the  occasion  hath  but  slipp'd  his  grasp. 
Why  then  shouldst  thou  believe  in  my  dishonour. 
And  so  prejudge  me  traitor,  all  unheard  ? 
What  wrong  could  I  conceive  against  my  lord  ? 
Evil  proceedeth  but  from  evil  men. 
And  those  who  evil  think  encompass  evil. 
But  every  thought  of  mine  toward  the  king 
Is,  as  my  hand  this  day,  void  of  offence. 

Saul.  David,  my  son,  my  son. 

How  welcome  falls  thy  voice  upon  my  ear, 
E'en  tho'  thou  speakest  to  thy  sire's  confusion  J 
Saul  stands  before  thy  greater  soul  abash 'd — 
Saul,  who  doth  own  no  master  but  Jehovah, 
Humbles  himself  and  his  high  pride  to  thee. 
How  have  I  wrong'd  thee,  son,  this  many  a  dayjl 
And,  ah,  how  nobly  hast  thou  me  requited  ! 
For  who  would  so  have  spared  his  adversary .-' 
May  the  great  God  reward  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Thy  tender  care  and  dutiful  devotion ! 
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Ay,  and  He  will  reward  thee. — For  remember 
Saul  also  hath  been  known  among  the  prophets  I — 
Thou  shalt  be  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Prouder  than  any  that  have  walk'd  the  earth, 
Greater  than  any  from  the  dawn  of  Time ; 
Thou  art  the  herald  of  a  world-wide  hope. 
In  thee  the  Sun  of  Israel  shall  not  set 
But  flame  on  the  hills  for  ever !  .  .  .  Come  thou 

near. 
That  I  may  lean  upon  thee  as  of  old. 
Few  are  there  now  on  whom  my  age  may  lean. 
And  if  that  few  were  fewer  it  were  well ! 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  II 

Scene  I. — Saul  seated  under  a  tree  in  Ramah  ;  Merah, 
Michal,  Jonathan,  Abner,  Lords  and  Ladies  in  attend- 
ance.    At  the  hour  of  sundown. 

Abner.  The  king  looks  sad. 

Saul.                            And  so  wouldst  thou  look,  Abner, 
If  thou  hadst  won  a  kingdom  with  thy  prowess 
And  saw  it  slowly,  slowly  slipping  from  thee. 
As  steadily  as  sinks  yon  western  orb. 
The  night  is  coming  up,  and  I  must  die, 
— Pass,  and  leave  all  I  have  to  other  hands 
And  those  not  of  my  blood  !    What  vails  it  that 
I  look'd  death  in  the  face  a  thousand  times. 
If  that  my  victories  serve  to  disinherit 
My  own  true  sons  ?     David  is  not  my  kin 

Abner.  Nor  shall  he  reign,  whilst  one  of  thy  royal  house 
Yet   lives,   and   this   my   sword    can    speak    for 
justice ! 

Saul.  I  know  thee,  trusty  friend ;  but  I  have  sworn. 

Merab.  Under  misapprehension  :  David  trick'd  thee  1 — 
24 
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He  knew  far  better  than  to  lay  his  hand 
Upon  the  person  of  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
With  Abner  and  three  thousand  men  near-by, 
Himself  scarce  able  to  command  five  hundred. 
Be  sure  that  David  weigh'd  the  odds  of  battle 
Ere  he  had  made  a  virtue  of  his  fear, 
And  staked  his  all  upon  thy  clemency. 
His  ready  wit  stood  him  for  double  gain — 
Renewal  of  his  life,  and  of  Saul's  favour  ; 
For  every  moment's  doubt  did  more  imperil 
One  in  so  close  a  strait. 

Saul.  Thou  speakest  well. 

And  I,  to  have  been  so  wrought  upon  by  words ! 
Hadst  thou  been  born  a  boy,  my  throne  were  safe. 
My  days  had  then  gone  down,  serene  and  full. 
With  peaceful  ebb  upon  Time's  soundless  sea. 
But  when  I  look  on  these,  my  natural  heirs, 
I  do  despair  for  Israel !     Sons  have  I  none  ; 
Thy  wit  is  now  sole  bulwark  to  my  state. 

Jon.  And  ministers  but  to  a  state  diseased. 

Saul.  Silence,  thou  fool ! 

David  will  take  the  crown  from  off  thy  head. 

Jon.  When  David  shall  be  king,  then  shall  he  know 
That  the  arm  of  Jonathan  is  strong  to  stead  him  : 
Perchance  as  captain  of  his  host,  but  if 
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He  should  assign  to  me  some  lowlier  office. 

Then  will  I  serve  him  full  as  loyally. 

So  that  I  serve  him,  matters  not  how  or  where  I 

Saul.  If  David  chooseth  captains  such  as  thou, 

The  crown  he  covets  will  prove  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Mich.  Father,  take  back  that  taunt :  it  is  unworthy 
Of  your  great  heart,  and  wrongeth  Jonathan. 

Saul  (to  Abner).     David  appears  to  have  more  friends 
than  1, 
And — fashion'd  from  these  loins  :  I  have  raised  up 
These  children  but  to  sting  and  canker  me 
With  their  invidious  love  for  this  usurper. 

Enter  Attendant  (  in  advance  of  Zipkites). 

Attend.  My  Lord,  some  men  of  Judah  beg  an  audience. 
Saul.  Bid  them  attend.      What  would   you,  men  of 

Judah } 
First  Ziph.  My  lord,  we  bring  you  news  of  him  you  sought 

But  lately  thro'  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 

And  drove  past  tarn  and  quarry.     He  is  now 

In  hiding  in  the  forest  of  Hachilah. 
Saul.  Enough.     Abner,  within  the  hour  we  march  ; 

Spread    wide  the  net.     This   time    I  shall   not 
spare  him  1  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — The  Hill  of  Hackilah.  Night.  Saul  and 
his  men  asleep  in  their  encampment.  David  and 
Ahishai  seen  dimly  groping  their  way  amid  the 
slumbering  host. 

Abish.  My  lord,  here  lies  the  king  wrapt  in  deep  slumber. 
Into  thy  hands  hath  God  deliver'd  him ! 
Let  me  strike  home  :  he  shall  not  stir  again. 
David  {staying  his  arm).  Nay,  Abishai,  I  cannot  hold 
him  guiltless 
Who  would  so  use  the  Lord's  Anointed.     God 
In  His  own  way  ant*  time  will  punish  him  : 
He  will  avenge  vat  on  mine  adversary. 
Take  now  the  c.use   that  stands  beside  Saul's 
pillow. 

[^David  himself  uproots  Saul's  spear. 
These  tokens  will  suffice.     We  must  away  : 
Faint  glimmerings  shoot  up  from  the  underworld. 
And  dawn  is  near. 

[y4*  they  move  off  the  dawn  broadens,  and 
several  of  the  sleeping  soldiers  awake. 
David  and  Abishai  are  next  seen  on  the 
other  side  of  a  ravine,  from  which  David 
hails  Abner. 
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David.  Abner,  thou  valiant  chief,  stirrest  thou  not  ? 
Are  day  dreams  pleasanter  than  duty  ?     Abner  ! 

Abner.  Who  calls  unto  the  King  ? 

David.  Lo  one,  indeed. 

More  thoughtful  of  the  King  than  thou  !  tho'  less 
In  his  high  favour.     Surely,  my  friend,  thou  art 
A  leader  versed  i'  the  strategy  of  war. 
Subtle  and  perspicacious  in  thy  plans. 
Of  manifold  experience  and  resource. 
Yet  wouldst  thou  be  surprised  if  I  should  charge  thee 
With  grave  neglect  concerning  thy  great  master. 
See  now  Saul's  cruse  and  spear  of  sovereignty  ! 
Some  enemy  hath  come  too  nigh  the  King. 

Saul.  Is  that  thy  voice,  my  son  .''  the  voice  of  David  .'' 

David.  Thou  knowest  my  voice,  O  king,  and  wilt  thou 
tempt 
My  strain' d  allegiance  till  it  snap  and  fail .'' 
Are  all  Saul's  promises  of  no  account? 
Is  David's  life  so  trivial  a  thing 
That  he  must  hold  it  ever  at  thy  mercy .'' 
Try  me  not  overmuch,  for  I  am  frail. 
What  evil  genius  stands  beside  the  king 
To  prick  him  to  such  imperseverant  folly  •■* 
What  woman's  strategy  lies  veil'd  in  this  } 
Show  me  my  fault,  and  I  will  strive  to  mend  it. 
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For  Saul  is  oft  persuaded  'gainst  himself 
To  his  own  hurt :  and  those,  my  slanderers. 
Dare  not  to  speak  the  thing  which  they  affirm, 
Except  as  slanderers  behind  my  back ; 
For  they  are  many  who  would  do  me  wrong. 

Saul.  David,  I  have  sinn'd — sinn'd  grievously  against 
thee. 
I  have  believed  that  which  I  knew  was  false ; 
Believed,  because  I  wish'd  so  to  believe  : 
Evil  I  had  sought  and  hoped  to  find  in  thee. 
But  now  I  know  thee  for  my  own  true  son, 
Whosebreast  hath  never  harbour' d  thought  of  guile 
But  an  exceeding  goodness  and  great  mercy. 

David.  Alas,  men  oftener  take  their  friends  for  foes. 
Than  recognise  a  false  friend  when  they  see  him. 
Let  now  my  lord  send  one  of  his  young  men 
To  fetch  his  spear  and  cruse.     And,  Saul  !  for  that 
Thy  soul  was  this  day  precious  in  my  sight. 
So  may  the  soul  of  David  find  redemption 
When  he  himself  shall  stand  in  need  of  mercy  ! 

Saul.  Blessed  be  thou,  blessed  be  thou,  my  son  ! 
For  as  in  the  beginning  thou  prevailedst. 
So  to  the  end  shall  David  be  victorious. 
Thou  wilt  accompUsh  much,  for  God  is  with  thee. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. — On  the  foreshore  of  the  Great  Sea. 

Enter  Bathshua. 

Bath.  How  good  it  is  to  come  here  from  the  plains ! 
I  cannot  breathe  enough  of  the  sweet  air  ! 

0  to  live  free  with  the  dear  winds  of  heaven, 
Not  pent  amid  the  narrow  haunts  of  men  ! 

— Of  men,  so  burden' d  with  their  sordid  aims  ! 

Have  they  no  eyes  to  see  the  beautiful  ? 

No  souls  to  feel  what  tender  women  feel  ? 

No  hearts  ? — Ah,  there's  but  one  among  them 

all! 
David,  my  heart's  true  idol — and  its  king ! 
How  valiant  wert  thou  as  thou  strod'st  along, 
Leading  thy  stalwarts  to  the  tent  of  Saul, 
Heading  thy  captains  and  thy  men  of  war  ! 
Brave  face  all  flush'd  with  battle,  flashing  eyes 
Bright  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  thy  whole  soul 
Emblazon' d  on  thy  god-like  countenance  I 

1  would  give  all  the  world  for  one  long  kiss 

Of  thy  grave  mouth  ;  and  yet,  except  God  wills, 
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I  may  not  even  touch  thy  hand — I,  who 
Am  but  a  lowly  maid  of  Benjamin. 

Enter  Nurse. 
Nurse.  Stay  thee,  Bathshua !     Stay  thee,  my  child — 
stay  thee  I 
Thy  poor  old  nurse  has  not  the  strength  to  follow 
And  scarce,  I  think,  the  breath. 
Bath.  I  am  sorry.  Nurse ; 

I  meant  not  to  outrun  thee.      The  air  strikes 

brisk. 
And  hard  it  is  to  hold  my  spirits  in  check. 
Nurse.     Yes,  my  sweet  dove,  I  know't.     I  would  have 
raced 
Thee  thirty  summers  back,  and  left  thee  standing. 
Then  was  I  lithe  of  limb  and  long  of  wind. 
Ah,  many  a  hardy  and  intrepid  lover 
Found  to  his  cost  he  could  not  capture  me  ! 
Bath.  Come,  Nurse,  is  this  all  truth  }  the  unvarnish'd 

truth  > 
Nurse.  Why,  child,  look  at  this  instep.    Know'st  thou 
not 
What  that  high  arch  denotes  ?     It  is  indeed 
Sure  sign  of  a  swift  runner. 
Bath  True,  dear  (raising  her  skirts).     But  mine 
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Is    higher:    thou  wouldst  not    then  have  outrun 
me! 

Nurse.  Certes  thou  art  more  nimble  with  thy  tongue  I 

Bath.  But  with  my  feet  ? 

Nurse.  My  years  thou  reekonest  not  I 

Bath.  Thou'lt  not  concede  the  victory  !     Dear  Heart, 
Let  us  along.     The  day  is  failing  fast. 
Already  makes  the  sun  toward  the  horizon. 
And  we  must  homeward.     Ah,  what  lovely  shells  I 

;  ..     I  did  not  know  the  sea  possess'd  such  jewels. 

Nurse.  Fine  jewels !     Why,  they  are   only  common 
shells. 
Wait  till  thou  see'st  the  jewels  at  the  court : 

Rubies  and  amethysts,  diamonds  and 

Why,  child,  thou  art  not  listening. 

Bath.  Indeed,  I  am. 

There  are  no  jewels  at  the  court  like  these, 
None  half  so  fine,  nor  of  so  great  variety. 
Look,  Nurse,  upon  this  shell  and  tell  me — Hath 
The  diamond  of  the  court  so  many  hues, 
Or  such  transparency  ?  the  beaming  ruby    . 
A  countenance  like  this  ? — 
Here  are  the  very  waters  of  the  sea, 
RoU'd  into  flesh  of  iridescent  pearl. 

Nurse  (deprecatingly).  Dear,  dear  I — My  child  1  my  child  I 
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Bath.  How  few  can  look 

Upon  a  lowly  thing  and  find  it  lovely  ? 
— The  lovelier  for  its  lowliness !     Even  so 
The  vast,  indifferent  multitude  would  deem 
This  wholly  mean  and  insignificant 
Beside  some  tawdry  jewel  of  the  court. 
Wrung  from  deep  mines  with  blood  and  toil  of  men. 
He  whom  I  love  would  not  have  so  disdain'd  it. 

Nurse.  Who  is  this  paragon  of  thine  ? 

Bath.     ^a\  *«»Ji>  Ah,  Nurse, 

That  is  my  secret : 

One  that  can  look  into  the  starry  heavens 
And  trace  God's  finger  there,  or  on  the  mountains 
And  mark  amid  their  monumental  calm 
The  immeasurable  strength  of  their  Creator  ; 
Or  just  as  simply — for  his  faith  is  large — 
In  the  bright  colouring  of  an  autumn  leaf 
Attest  the  Great  Artificer  amid 
The  russets,  and  the  yellows,  and  the  browns. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  these  be  great  virtues  I  but  myself 
Had  just  as  lief  prefer  a  man  more  stolid, 
Who  look'd  to  me  for  beauty,  not  to  the  stars 
Nor  to  the  dulling  glory  of  the  leaf. 

Bath.  To  me  for  beauty !  I  dare  not  think  of  that. 
Yet  at  still  moments  all  unbidden  come 
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Those  chiming  words,  full-fraught  with  mystery — 

*  I  see  thee  seated  on  a  golden  throne 

r    the    golden    gates    of   morning,    about    thy 

brow 
A  crown  of  beaten  gold,  and  in  thy  hand 
The  sceptre  of  a  queen.' 
Nurse.  Thou  art  a  queen 

— A  Queen  of  Beauty !  and  what  hath  any  queen 
To  boast  of  but  her  beauty  ?    It  was  for  that 
Queendom  was  given — and,  when  she  loses  it. 
She  loses  half  her  empery ! 
Bath,  O  heart  of  mine, 

Ck>uld  we  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  lord  ? 
He  only  can  give  voice  to  all  our  thoughts  : 
Could  we  not  add  some  radiance  to  his  ? 
For  we  would  so  encompass  him  with  love. 
That  he  must  lovelier  live  and  lovelier  die  ; 
For  Love  is  cardinal  high-priest  of  life  !  .  .  . 
Beauty  is  but  the  blush -rose  of  the  body, 
Give  me  the  charms  that  blossom  from  the  heart! 
Grace,  that  shall  set  the  bells  of  his  soul  aringing. 

Sympathy,  attuned  to  the  fall  of  a  sigh, 
Mute  understanding,  softly  and  silently  winging 

To  a  home  in  his  heart,  none  knoweth  so 
well  as  I. 
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Such  the  bright  fetters  that  my  love  would  clasp 

About  his  soul  to  keep  it  ever  mine ! 

Oh,  I  could  love.  Nurse  dear,  if  only  another 

Could  love  me  as  /  could  love  !  Ah  me ! 
Nurse.  Who  is 

This  favour'd  prince,  for  prince  indeed  he  seems  ? 
Bath.  Ah,  sounds  he  not  too  like  a  prince  of  faery  ? 
Nurse.  He  must  be  faery  prince  that  wins  my  maid. 

Comes  such  an  one  a-wooing  i 
Bath.  Nay,  sweet  gossip ; 

But  sometimes  I  have  dreams  of  such  an  one. 

Nurse.  God  send  thou  mayst  have  more  than  dreams 

of  him ! 

\^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Ziglag.     At  the  entrance  oj  the  city. 

Enter  David,  High  Priest,  Captains  and  Soldiers. 

David.  What  news  of  Saul  ?  Comes  there  no  messenger? 
When  last  we  heard  the  king  was  hasting  North 
To  expel  the  invading  host  encamp'd  at  Shunem, 
And  with  him  all  the  might  of  Israel. 
The  prize — the  lovely  vale  of  Esdraelon, 
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The  key  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  North, 
The  highway  to  the  South.     Philistia's  Lords 
Have  long  set  covetous  eyes  upon  this  pass, 
And  now  with  their  confederated  powers 
rhey  do  await  Saul's  battle  at  advantage. 
If  he  engage  them  in  the  open  plain, 
Israel  is  lost !     Valour  will  not  avail 
Against  the  savage  onset  of  their  horse. 
The  roar  and  rattle  of  their  flaming  cars 
That  like  a  whirlwind  sweep  the  floor  of  earth 
And  leave  but  wrack  and  ruin  in  their  path. 
Whatever  hosts  Saul  might  to  these  oppose. 
The  heathen  scythes  would  cut  and  mow  them 

down, 
And  shock  them  in  close  sheaves  upon  the  morrow. 
But, — ay,  and  in  that  '  But '  lies  Israel's  safety  ! — 
Back'd  by  their  own  inhospitable  hills. 
The  Tribes  may  turn  to  all  Philistia's  war 
A  tower  invulnerable,  and  given  a  leader 
Hurl  her  back  headlong  !     Yet  no  leader  comes  ! 
For  Saul  is  headstrong,  rash,  impetuous  ; 
And  Jonathan  too  easily  o'er-borne 
In  council,  tho'  none  mightier  in  the  field ; 
Abner — a  shuttle-cock  between  these  two. 
My  mind  misgives  the  issue. 
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Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  News,  news,  my  lord  ! 

[Prostrating  himself. 
Scatter'd  are  Israel's  hosts,  while  Saul  the  king 
Lies  deep  amid  the  slain. 

David.  Saul — dead  ? 

Mess.  My  lord, 

When  the  king  saw  the  battle  was  against  him 
And  that  his  sons  were  slain,  himself  sore-stricken, 
Merciful  death  he  craved  of  his  own  spears. 
But  all — I  know  not  whether  from  fear  or  grief — 
Forebore.      And  whilst  I   watch'd,  Saul  raised 

himself 
Sideways  upon  his  underpropping  arm, 
Even  upon  the  pivot  of  his  thigh. 
And  cried  aloud,  '  If  there  be  one  with  courage. 
Or  friend  or  generous  foe,  let  him  draw  near 
And  ease  me  of  my  mortal  agony.' 
Then,  out  of  pity  for  a  dying  man, 
I  did  for  Saul  that  last  and  kindly  office. 
And  scarcely  had  the  spirit  left  his  body, 
When  that  proud  man  who  had  stood  by  unmoved. 
Immovable  ! — his  whilom  armour-bearer, — 
Stepping  astride  the  massy,  sinuous  trunk, 
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Fell  heavily  on  the  point  of  his  own  sword. 
Despairing  to  outlive  his  royal  master. 

David.     And  Jonathan,  how  fared  he  thro'  the  strife  ? 

Mess.     He  was  the  first  to  fall,  the'  not  until 

A  dozen  wounds  had  bit  thro'  helm  and  buckler. 
He  fought  as  one  who  reck'd  not  of  his  life, 
Exposed  himself  most  freely,  and  where  he  swept 
The  battle  seem'd  to  ope  and  widen  out 
Before  his  sword,  so  terrible  his  ire. 
And  when  at  last  they  bore  him  from  the  field. 
Far  spent  from  loss  of  blood,  he  made  as  though, 
Between  returning  pangs  of  consciousness, 
He  would  have  spoke,  had  not  his  parched  lips 
Refused  their  office,  mutely  articulate  ; 
Until  upon  one  long  and  labour'd  sigh 
He  breath'd  thy  name  and  died. 

David.  O  Jonathan,  my  brother. 

Dearer  than  life  wert  thou  ! 

(To  Messenger)  What  do  men  call  thee  ? 

Mess.     A  stranger  I,  and  an  Amalekite  ; 

And   hither   have  I  brought   Saul's   crown  and 

bracelet, 
Stript  from  his  body. 

David.  Base  slave,  offer' st  thou  these 

As  price  of  a  king  slain  }  and  durst  thou  now 
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Face  me  with  the  red  tokens  of  thy  guilt 
Warm  in  thine  hand  ?  thou  art,  indeed,  a  stranger  ! 
Craftily  and  with  colour  hast  thou  spoken. 
But, — that  hereafter  none  may  lightly  lay 
Rash  hand  upon  a  heaven-anointed  king, — 
Thee  we  deliver  to  a  traitor's  death. 

[Exit  Messenger  guarded. 
(To  High  Priest)  Appoint  thou  this  a  day  of  supplication; 
Let  there  be  prayer  and  fasting.     For  to-morrow 
We  march  on  Hebron  to  convene  the  Tribes. 

[David  then  takes  his  tunic  in  both  hands  and  rends 
it ;  next,  turning  to  the  people,  he  intones : 
Saul,  Saul  is  dead.     Saul,  Saul — and  Jonathan. 
The  heroes  and  the  captains  are  no  more. 
O  Israel,  where  are  now  thy  battled  hosts, 
Scatter'd  and  strewn  upon  Gilboa's  Mount  ? 
Wail  with  the  sound  of  mighty  lamentation. 

For  Saul  is  dead. 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  lies  slain. 

[The  people  take  up  the  refrain,  and  chant  it 
after  him  as  they  retire. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III 

Scene  I. — Hebron.     An  open  space. 
A  full  muster  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Enter  David^  High  Priest,  Joab,  Ahitophel,  Captains, 
Elders,  and  chief  Men  of  the  Tribe. 
First    Elder.    Most    valiant    prince,    most    reverend 
councillors. 
And  you  thick-sinew'd  sons  of  mighty  Judah  ! 
If  to  the  privilege  of  age  be  added 
Devotion  to  the  people  and  the  law. 
Then  need  I  yield  to  none  priority, 
Who  can  look  down  upon  the  oldest  here 
As  yet  a  child  in  knowledge.     For  among  you 
Who  can  recall  the  scenes  of  that  dread  night 
When  the  first  messenger  arrived  from  Aphek, 
And  Eli,  eld-hoar  priest,  fell  forward  dead 
On  hearing  that  the  Ark  of  God  was  taken, — 
When  thirty  thousand  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
Chose  death  before  defeat, — and  when  the  wester- 
ing light 
Threw  back  the  lurid  and  portentous  glare 
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Of  Shiloh,  that  dear  city  of  our  rest. 

Rising  in  smoke  and  fire  and  flame  to  God  ? 

Those  scenes  were  bux'n'd  into  my  boyish  brain. 

Thro'  the  long  years  of  manhood  I  beheld  ^ 

The  heathen  tyranny,  the  alien  yoke, 

Our   young  men  shackled  and    held  to  menial 

tasks. 
Our  maidens  oft  defiled,  without  redress. 
The  nation  stripp'd  to  the  bare  means  of  life. 
Until  our  lengthening  cry  of  supplication 
Jehovah  heard — and  raised  up  Samuel. 
Under  that  princely  judge,  that  noble  law-giver, 
Israel  regain'd  her  strength,  for  the  Great  God 
Directed  all  her  councils.     Happy  indeed 
Had  she  retain'd  that  governance  divine  ! 
Yet  craved  she  of  High  God  an  earthly  ruler — 
And  in  that  ruler  is  she  now  abased. 
Her  glory  lies  with  him  on  Mount  Gilboa ! 
And  we  must  choose  betimes  one  in  his  place ; 
For  we  are  brought  to  no  uncertain  pass. 
Unless  the  Lord  doth  lead,  vain  is  the  setting 

forth! 
Exalt  him  whom  Jehovah  hath  so  blest — 
The  son  of  Jesse,  by  Samuel  ordain'd 
And  mark'd  out  for  the  Kingship  after  Saul. 
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Joah.  Compatriots  of  Judah !  you  have  heard 

The  speech  which  flow'd  like  honey  from  the  lips 

Of  our  august  and  age-inspired  Elder. 

To  that  I  can  add  little,  but  that  little 

I  am  prepared  to  back  with  my  good  sword. 

Ye  know  me  blunt  of  speech,  but  my  weapon's  edge 

Hath  not  been  left  from  like  disuse  to  rust. 

With  thai  I  shall  uphold  against  all  others 

My  liege's  claim  to  the  chieftainship  of  Judah. 

Then  for  King  David,  I !  and  these  my  veterans 

Will  follow  him  till  death.     Long  live  King  David! 

Tribesmen  (tvith  loud  acclaim).  King  David!  King  David! 

Ahitophel  (as  President  of  the  Council). 

I  understand  the  tribesmen  are  resolved 

To  raise  to  Judah's  throne  the  son  of  Jesse. 

Nathless,  it  is  most  right  and  meetly  fitting 

That  we  proceed  on  lines  of  precedent. 

That  nothing  may  be  lacking  to  confirm 

Our  will,  or  prejudice  the  King's  election. 

Lo  !  unto  you  'tis  given.  Scions  of  Judah  ! 

Here  to  acclaim  your  choice.  Those  for  King  David, 

Let  the  uplifted  sword  now  testify ! 

[Swords  are  raised  in  acclamation. 
Will  ye  swear  fealty  to  King  David  ? 

Tribesmen.  Aye. 
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Ahil.  Let  Jesse's  son  stand  forth  before  the  people. 
Most  dread  and  potent  Prince,  art  thou  prepared 
The  kingly  vows  to  ratify  ? — to  rule 
Nobly  and  well,  submitting  at  all  seasons 
Thy  will  unto  the  Will  of  the  Most  High  ? 
To  govern  and  strive  but  for  thy  people's  good. 
Faithful  and  diligent  to  the.  great  charge 
Entrusted  to  thy  keeping  ?     Wilt  thou  respect 
The  Law  and  the  Commandments,  and  preserve 

them 
As  the  true  fountain  of  the  nation's  life  ? 
Wilt  thou  redeem  thy  word  wherever  given. 
That    men    may   know   there    lives    a  king  in 

Judah  ? 
These  vows  wilt  thou  now  covenant  and  keep  ? 

David.  God  aiding  me,  all  these  will  I  observe ; 
And  hereby  make  my  solemn  attestation 
To  uphold  the  law,  and  make  my  people's  will 
My  own.     And  on  the  sword  of  Saul  I  swear. 

Ahit.  Then  David,  son  of  Jesse,  I  declare  thee 
Duly  elect,  the  father  of  this  people. 
Designate  and  anoint  by  Samuel 
King    over    Judah, — so    shalt    thou    with    full 

rites 
Be  'stablisht  and  confirm'd  in  royalty, 
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Even  at  the  hands  of  his  august  successor. 
The  Lord  direct  thy  soul  both  now  and  ever  1 

All  the  people.     Amen ! 

[David  kneels  to  the  High  Priest,  who 
anoints  his  head  with  oil. 

High   Priest.    Rise   up.   King  David,  blessed   of  the 
Lord. 
This  day  thou  art  ordain'd,  under  God's  guidance, 
To  be  the  guardian  of  His  people  Judah. 
Firm  in  the  faith,  and  valiant  for  the  right, 
Go  forth,  nor  fear  the  issue  of  that  battle 
Which  thou  must  ever  wage  against  thyself, 
For  mask'd  within  lurks  man's  worst  enemy  ! 
The  stubborn  will,  the  oft-unguarded  heart. 
The  ear  that  lulls  its  votary  to  sleep 
Upon  the  giddy  heights  of  crown'd  ambition, 
These  are  the  foes  most  perilous  to  princes  ! 
Saul  brought  upon  himself  his  own  vast  ruin  ; 
For  jealousy  grew  round  his  royal  heart 
Like  binding  ivy,  that  up  the  massy  oak 
Climbs  but  to  kill.     Even  so  the  tortured  Saul 
In  the  grasp  of  hate  declined.     Then  putting  off 
The  kingly  nature,  he  his  trust  abused. 
Fell  foul  of  all  true  feeling — fled  his  soul. 
And  by  so  devious  shifts  provoked  his  doom. 
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Take  heed  of  such !  The  Lord  shall  be  thy  strength  : 
Place  thou  thine  heart  in  His  most  holy  keeping. 
My  prayer  shall  rise  for  thee  both  night  and  day, 
The  prayer  of  all  thy  people  shall  uphold  thee. 
God  bless,  and  guard,  and  guide   thee  to  His 
peace. 
David.  Most  gentle  potentate  and  priest  of  God, 
And  you  dread  lieges  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ! 
The  dignity  which  you  have  here  invoked 
Almost  o'erwhelms  me.     Friends,  did  I  not  feel 
The  sharp  and  stern  compulsion  of  the  times, 
I  could  not  lay  upon  my  country's  altar 
This  unstaunch'd  heart  that  bleeds  for  Jonathan, 
With  whom  conjoin'd,  in  fortune  and  in  love, 
I  had  hoped  to  rule  this  land  in  after  years. 
God  hath  disposed  it  otherwise,  and  all 
Must  bow  to  His  high  ruling  !     Men  are  we. 
And,  tho'  the  loss  of  those  we  love  unman  us, 
Must  brace  our  hearts,  and  put  our  trust  in  Him. 
Yet  lay  not  upon  Saul  our  great  defeat. 
For  the  Just  God  will  not  let  one  man's  guilt 
Carry  so  far,  nor  for  his  grievous  fault 
Afflict  the  many.     We  must  look  within, 
For  the  offence  is  even  in  our  hearts — 
We  have  denied  our  Maker,  set  up  idols 
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Of  blind  selfwill,  and  follow'd  our  own  pleasure 
Even  to  the  bloody  steep  of  Mount  Gilboa  ! 

[Subdued  applause. 
And  now  is  come  the  reckoning  !  and  to  us 
The  stinging,  vile  disgrace  of  routed  men, 
And  all  the  nameless  horrors  bred  of  war. 
Meet  is  it  that  we  learn  humility 
From  such  dire  chastening.      Let  us  return  to 

God, 
And  that  which  we  in  our  poor  wisdom  deem 
Irreparable  loss,  may  be  the  means 
Of  strengthening  us  in  fibre  and  in  soul. 
Of  Israel's  host,  Judah  alone  remains 
Unbroken,  undivided,  unavenged  ! 

[Shouts  of  "  Judah  for  Israel  !  " 
Then  let  her  be  the  centre  of  our  strength 
Until  the  might  of  Israel  gather  round  her. 
And  we,  the  invaded,  turn  on  our  invaders. 
And  break  them  even  from  Gaza  unto  Gath. 
Now  let  the  fiery  summons  speed  forthwith 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  remotest  Dan 
Have  heard  our  battle  cry,  and  Asher  know 
We  will  not  let  the  heathen  sit  in  peace 
Upon  his  spoils.     My  speedy  Asahel, 
Bear  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  greeting. 
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And  tell  them  we  would   have  them  near  our 

person  ; 
For  that  they  gave  fit  burial  unto  Saul, 
Were  faithful  to  the  fallen.     Men  such  as  these. 
Staunch  in  misfortune,  are  beyond  all  price. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Hill  of  Zion.     Dawn. 

Enter  Bathshua. 

Bath.  Dawn! 

The  still,  gray  dawn ;  and  in  the  fitful  East 
The  tender  presage  of  another  day — 
A  day  so  big  with  promise  !     One  by  one 
The  starry  sentinels  have  changed  their  guard. 
Their  furthest  fires  withdrawn.  .   .  .  How  silently 
The  morn  arrays  herself!  .  .  .  Soon  will  the  sun 
Gild  roof  and  dome  and  minaret  with  fire. 
And  hasten  on  the  hour  of  our  rejoicing. 
This  was  no  night  for  sleep  !  but  to  receive 
From  the  sweet,  tender  stars  a  spiritual  grace, 
A  hallow'd  benediction  ;  for  to-day 
The  Ark  of  the  Holy  Covenant  returns. 
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From  Ephratah,  even  unto  the  steeps 

Of  woody  Lebanon,  the  Tribes  have  heard, 

And  all  the  Land  shall  break  in  song.     To-day 

Mine  eyes  shall  see  the  king.     God  grant  to  me 

One  long,  last  look  at  his  loved  countenance  ! 

That  by  it  I  may  live  another  year 

And  learn  to  endure  in  silence.     O  my  father. 

Why  didst  thou  thrust  on  me  that  hateful  marriage  ? 

What  thought  have  I  in  common  with  this  Hittite  } 

I  had  as  lief  be  trod  beneath  his  feet 

As  take  his  kiss — and  now  I  must  submit 

To  him  in  all  things.    One  day's  reprieve,  O  God  ! 

— One  day,  for  pity  !    And  perchance  to-morrow 

I  shall  be  stronger,  more  content.  .  .  .  To-day  ! 

[_A  smile  breaking  over  her  face. 
Let  me  not  mar  it  by  remembering  him  ! 
O  my  prince,  my  king. 
This  day  is  thine  with  every  thought  of  it ! 
Thro'  the  long  watches  of  the  silent  night 
Our  prayers  have  risen  together ;  even  now 
The  same  glad  beams  are  springing  in  thy  heart 
And  mine.     O,  one  in  soul  and  spirit,  come  ! 
Lead  me  to  the  sure  haven  of  thy  rest. 
Hark  !  like  the  sough  o'  the  wind  on  a  distant  sea. 
Or  the  beat  and  thud  o'  the  surf  on  some  lone  shore. 
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Cometh  the  tramp  of  men.     Hark  !  for  I  hear 
The  shriller-sounding  trumpets,  faint  and  far, 
And  the  tinkling  clash  of  cymbal  and  castanet. 
Now  soars  the  voice  as  of  a  multitude. 
Pealing  and  swelling  thro'  the  vale  of  Hinnom — 
Hush,  hush,  my  heart !  break  not  for  sudden  joy ! 
With  hidden  music  must  thou  now  be  mute. 

\The  voices  grow  louder  as  the  danm  broadens, 
and  the  procession  is  seen  slowly  winding  its 
way  up  the  Hill  of  Zion,  until  it  conies  into 
position  before  the  gates  of  the  citadel. 

Ordek  of  Procession. 

Mighty  warriors  {blowing  silver  trumpets^ 

The  two  High  Priests  {in  their  ceremonial  robes). 

Seven  Trumpets. 

The  Ark  {borne  on  staves  by  Levites). 

King  David. 

Priests  and  Levites. 

Princes  and  Rulers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

Princes  and  Rulers  of  the  more  northerly  tribes. 

The  children  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

[As  the  Ark  comes  into  full  view  of  the 
citadel,  the  Priests  and  Levites 
take  up  the  following  chant : 
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"  l>et  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  he  scattered  : 
Let  them  also  that  hate  Himjlee  before  Him. 

"  Arise,  0  Lord,  into  Thy  rest, 
Thou,  and  the  Ark  of  Thy  strength. 

"  Let  Thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness  ; 
And  let  Thy  saints  shout  for  Joy. 

"  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ; 
He  hath  desired  it  for  His  habitation." 

High  Priest  (standing  before  the  ramparts), 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ; 
Be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  : 
Thai  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in." 


The  Warder  of  the  citadel  (from  the  ramparts). 
«  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  " 

High  Priest. 

"  Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty  ; 
Jehovah,  mighty  in  battle." 

[The  gates  are  thronm  open,  and  the 
procession  enters,  the  Levitical 
choirs  chanting  : 
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"Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 
Be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors^^^.f^^tff^,^ 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ? 
The  Lord  of  Hosts, 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory." 

[^Eaeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Gardens  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  from  one  side.  King  David  and  his  Captains,  return- 
ing from  placing  the  Ark  on  Zion  ;  and,  from  the 
other,  Michal  and  her  attendants. 

David.  Comest  thou  forth  in  Miriam's  dauntless  spirit, 
With  timbrels  and  glad  heart  of  song,  as  after 
That  fateful  passage  thro'  the  pillar'd  Sea, — 
Or,   like    that   peerless    maid,    Jephthah's    fair 

daughter,  ,, 

With  the  proud  light  of  victory  in  her  eyes. 
To  greet  her  sire's  return  ?     For,  verily, 
God  hath  been  gracious  unto  me  this  day. 
Who  of  His  infinite  mercy  hath  vouchsafed 
The  great  and  long-withholden  privilege 
Of  bearing  to  its  rest  the  sacred  Ark. 
There  on  the  Mount  of  Zion  is  it  set. 
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A  jewel  bright  upon  the  Hills  of  Time  ! 

For  evermore  the  glory  of  His  people. 

The  loadstar  of  our  race. 

Mich,  (contemptuoiisly)  When  thou  hast  finish'd 

David.  What!   dost    deny   me,   Michal?      This — thy 

welcome  ? 
Mich.  Thyself  thou  didst  debase  in  all  men's  sight, 

And  dost  expect  of  me  a  royal  welcome  ? 

Whom  shall  we  welcome  then — the   King,  the 
Priest, 

Or  the  Baalite  ?  for,  like  a  wanton,  thou 

Didst  dance  before  the  Ark  in  light  apparel. 

Thou   didst  this   day   shame   me   to   my   hand- 
maidens. 

Lowering  the  priestly  vestments  to  the  dust ; 

And,  for  a  king,  thou  madest  kingly  sport 

In  most  unkingly  guise  I 
David.  Michal,  have  done  ! 

Profane  no  more  thy  lips  with  such  wild  speech, 

Thy  heart  with  such  ill  thought.     Thou  dost  dis- 
honour 

Thyself  unto  all  time,  dishonouring  me  : 

Nay  more,  thou  here  dishonourest  thy  God  ! 

Of  Him  ask  thou  forgiveness.  Henceforth,  Michal, 

Thou  art  dead  to  me.     Withdraw  into  seclusion. 
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This  day  a  curse  shall  light  on  thee.     For  barren 
As  is  thy  heart  even  so  shall  be  thy  womb  I 
Lo  !  unto  thine  handmaidens  is  vouchsafed 
The  honour  thou  hast  forfeited — in  that 
My  dancing  was  before  the  Lord  Most  High. 
Alas,  that  the  rebellious  blood  of  Saul 
Must  out — even  in  thee ! 

Mich.  Shame  me  no  more. 

The  king  has  done  with  me.    Long  live  the  king ! 

\Exeunt  Michal  and  attendants. 

David.  Retire  all  ye  :  we  would  commune  alone. 

\Exeunt  Captains. 
Such  is  the  wife  whom  I  have  held  so  dear ! 
She  can  no  more  this  heart  reciprocate 
Than  the  cold  moon.   Beyond  the  flesh,  she  knows 
No  wider  range  of  possibilities  ! 
Often  I  have  thought  a  handclasp  might  suffice 
For  more  than  she  can  give,  for  in  the  touch 
Of  kindred  souls  are  peace  and  satisfaction. 
I  have  loved  lightly  as  men  love,  but  never 
As  I  indeed  could  love,  were  I  united 
To  one,  my  spiritual  counterpart, 
Who  could  unlock  this  heart  with  a  golden  key, — 
The  key  of  love  :  a  smile,  a  touch,  or  a  tear, — 
Till  it  o'erflow'd  with  rubies.     Only  to-day. 
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As  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  drew  nigh  its  Hill  of  Rest, 
I  caught  for  a  moment  the  eyes  of  a  face  in  the 

crowd, 
And  my  heart  on  a  sudden  stood  still,  and  then 

beat  high 
With  rapturous  pulse  that  clamour' d  above  the 

crash 
Of  cymbal,and  horn,and  viol,  for  there — O  there — 
The  heart  of  all  hearts  that  the  world  can  hold 

for  me ! 
And  a  mist  came  over  mine  eyes,  and  I  dreamt 

as  we  pass'd 
That  I  had  been  face  to  face  with  an  infinite  bliss. 
That  the  bitter  drought  of  my  soul  was  at  last 

assuaged. 
Those  eyes !  those  dear,  dark  eyes  are  haunting 

me  still : 
Pray  God  I  may  find  them  at  last !  but  of  that  1 

am  sure. 
As  I  am  of  the  grace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  fulness, 

and  favour 
Of  this  day  in  a  million  years. 

[Exit. 

[The  last  speech  is  delivered  during  the  mystical 
hour  of  twilight.       The   scene   has    been 
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gradually  darkening,  while  the  stars  peer 
brighter  and  more  bright  through  the  cobalt 
sky.  Now  torchbearers  cross  the  stage,  and 
thereafter'  the  gardens  are  seen  to  be 
illuminated  and  en  fete. 


Enter  group  of  Revellers. 

Boaz.  Here's  health  to  King  David !  I  have  had 
such  a  supper  as  should  sleep  me  into  the  new 
moon,  if  I  am  able  to  recognize  the  slun  wench 
when  she  appears.  Why,  for  such  wine  as  this 
{drinks),  it  were  a  sin  not  to  see  the  old  lady — 
young  lady,  I  beg  her  pardon  ! — double :  dub  her 
with  the  honours  of  a  matron,  and  look  over  her 
sleekness,  her  slimness,  her  slender  horn  ;  she's  a 
saucy  one  too  !  changing  her  smiles  every  month, 
just  like  the  rest  of  her  sex  !  (Catching  sight  of 
one  of  the  girls  mocking  him)  O  thou  little,  cozen- 
ing trickster  !  the  more  I  see  of  thee 

First  Maid.    O  shame  !   whom  are  you  asking  to  see 
more  of? 

Boas.  Well,  let  me  think. — Ah,  I  remember,  I  was 
squililocising  with  the  moon. 
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First  Maid.  Fancy  squililo — What  do  you  call  it  ? — 

squil-ilo-cising  with  the  moon. 
Boaz.  Soquililocising,  wench,  soquililocising. 
First  Maid.  Soliloquizing,  you  old  muddlehead! 
Boaz.  That's  just  what  I  said  :  squi-squililocising. 
First  Maid.  I  should  try  and  sneeze  it  out  next  time. 
Boaz.  As  if  I  couldn't  pronounce  a  five  legged  word 

after  a  few  cups  ! 
First  Maid.  Come  away,  then,  and  mend  your  syllables 

and — your  manners  ! 

[Exeunt  Maid  and  Boaz. 
Sec.  Maid.  Come,  Simon,  thou  wert  going  to  give  us 

the  King's  dance. 
Simon.  Ay,  it  was  a  fine  step  'a  taught  us.     'A  knows 

how  to  fling  his  legs  about  does  the  king  !  I  think, 

after  another  cup  (drinks),  I  might  hit  the  step. 
Sec.  Maid.  Thou  art  as  like  to  hit  the  step  with  thy 

head  as  with  thy  feet,  if  thou  goest  on  drinking. 
Sim.  *Tis  necessary  to  put  one's  head  into  one's  feet 

to  dance  well :  thou  wouldst  never  make  a  good 

dancer,  for  thou  hast  not  brains  enough. 
Sec.  Maid.  I  have  enough  to  make  thee  dance  anyway. 

[Strikes  him. 
Sim.  That's  not  brains,  that's  coercion,  that  is — force 

without  brains. 
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[Simon  thereupon  commences  a  wild  dance,  Jiourish- 
ing  his  wine   cup  in  his  right   hand,  and 
mimicking  the  king's  performance  before  the 
Ark.      In    the  midst  of  the  dance   Uriah 
enters. 
Uriah.   What  folly  is  here  ?     Is  this  how  you  repay 
Our  royal  master's  hospitality  ? 
Were  it  not  that  the  times  are  mutinous, 
I'd  have  you  sorely  scourged,  you  pestilent  knaves! 
Away !  Uriah's  sword  frets  in  its  sheath  ! 

[Exeunt  Revellers. 
Uriah.  Thus  are  our  finer  acts  of  service  foil'd 
By  meaner  minds,  and  all  our  nobler  uses 
Twisted  and  tum'd  awry — our  best  affections 
Check'd  and  diverted  inward,  but  to  warp  us. 
O  who  would  nobly  think  or  nobly  dare 
Did  he  but  heed  the  end — Ingratitude  ? 
Of  such  is  this  world's  justice !  Have  I  not  striven. 
In  service  of  a  like  nobility. 
To  wean  my  wife  from  fanciful  dreams  of  love 
To  Love's  divine  reality — the  cup 
That  holds  the  sacramental  wine  of  life  ? 
For  is  she  not  my  true  and  lawful  spouse  ? 
And  am  not  I,  of  privilege,  entitled 
To  take  her,  and  to  bend  her  to  my  will  ? 
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But  could  I  hope  that  way  to  win  her  ?     No  ! 
Ten  thousand  piteous,  painful,  stifling  No's  I 
I  have  given  all  to  win  that  pearl  her  heart. 
That  precious  jewel  set  in  a  shrine  so  beauteous 
It  ravisheth  the  sense  to  think  of  it.   .  .  . 

0  Bathshua,  Bathshua,  have  you  then  no  pity  ( 
Come  !  I'll  invest  her  with  yet  further  proofs 

Of  my  devotion,  cut  from  my  flesh  if  needs  be. — 
Such  scars  as  make  a  soldier  covetous  I — 
And  if  she  give  me  not  full  love  for  love. 
Then  must  I  strangle  her,  or  I  shall  stifle 
In  love  that  knows  no  end  and  no  beginning ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Bathshua  and  Nurse. 

Bath.  Oh,  Nurse,  this  wedded   life  lowers   darkling 
round  me  : 
Never  it  seem'd  to  threaten  like  to-day. 

1  feel  that  I  must  forthwith  kill  myself 
If  he  demand  from  me  his  perfect  right 
— This  body.     How  I  dread  him  ! 

Nurse.  Come,  my  child. 

Talk  not  so  wUdly  ;  a  thousand  chances  lie 
Betwixt  you  and — Uriah.     List !  he  may 
Be  summon'd  to  the  front. 
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Bath.  There's  whisper  of  war  1 

\^Uriah  is  seen  approaching. 
Nurse.  One  lightly  putteth  on  his  armour,  but 

Other  and  stranger  hands  may  yet  unloose. 

One  setteth  forth  who  never  may  return. 
Bath.  I  quake  at  sight  of  him. 
Nurse.  Be  brave. 

Re-enter  Uriah. 

Uriah.  What,  Bathshua  I 

Hast  heard  the  news  ? 

Bath.  Who  should  convey  it  to  me? 

Uriah.  The  Philistines  our  ancient  foes  are  up  : 
And  Ave  ere  daybreak  take  the  road  for  Gath. 
The  soldier  in  me  rejoices !     Now  I  shall 
Gain  honour,  Bathshua,  or  leave  my  body 
Where  heaves  the  highest  pyramid  of  the  slain. 
The  glory  is  for  you,  my  child,  my  queen ; 
But  if  God  wills  it  that  Uriah  fall. 
Then  deem  his  death  but  proof  of  his  devotion. 
Who  died  to  win  your  love,  so  long  denied. 

Bath.  You  are  a  brave  man. 

Uriah.  All  men  are  brave  in  love. 

I  could  be  braver  for  one  little  word  ; 
Tell  me  that  I  shall  win  to  love  at  last. 
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Silence,  perhaps,  speaks  most !    {kissing  her  hrotv). 
I  shall  return — 

You  feel  the  cold :  the  night  is  treacherous. 
Bath.  Ah,  not  more  treacherous  than  I ! 
Uriah.  Dear  child, 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  bear 

With  one  so  rough  as  I — much  less  to  love  him. 

Ah,  but  I  could  be  tender,  Bathshua ! 
Bath.  I  know't,  Uriah  ;  and  therefore  do  I  say 

That  I  am  treacherous  :  for  you  deserve 

Far  better.     I — I  am  not  worthy  of  you. 
Uriah.  Ah,  no :  you  are  too  good,  too  pure,  too  holy  ! 

I  could  wish  you  less  saint  and — more  a  woman, 

[Trumpet  heard. 

Beloved  I     'Tis  my  country  that  so  calls  ! 

I  must  away  :  bid  me  God-speed. 
Bath.  God  speed  Uriah  I 

Uriah.  Kiss  me  upon  my  lips,  that  if  I  fall 

I  may  send  back  your  kiss  with  my  last  breath. 

My  loyal  heart  would  greet  you,  even  in  death. 

Ah  God,  one  more  I  so  sweet,  so  pure,  so  true  1 

[Breaking  arvay  from  her. 

God  keep  you,  Bathshua  ! 
Bath.  And  you,  Uriah  I 

\T!,xeunt, 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  David  rising  as  though  from  sleep. 

Enter  Ahitophel  (bearing  a  cup  of  wine). 

Ahit.  I  trust  I  did  not  break  upon  your  slumber. 

David.  I  did  but  drowse,  Ahitophel.  The  face 
I  saw  but  two  noons  past  in  the  procession 
Dethroneth  sleep. 

Ahit.  Could  my  lord  but  describe 

The  face .'' 

David.  Ah,  that  were  diflScult,  my  friend. 

Yet  speech  perchance  may  aid  thy  quest  of  her ! 
So  will  I  now  endeavour  to  portray 
All  that  a  momentary  glance  might  cull 
Of  her  exceeding  beauty.     First  then  :  her  hair, 
Wound  like  a  diadem  of  rare  device. 
Was  wreath'd  about  her  head  in  massy  coils. 
Showing  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face ; 
From  which  there  shone  twin  eyes,  bright  as  the 
ocean       -*    •     -         •       •   .-.i-     i       :; 

«z 
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When  the  moonbeams  flood  the  waters,  and  the 

dreamy  deep 
Is  all  a  shimmer  of  silver  ;  and  on  the  marge 
Two  tiny  isles  of  bliss — her  coral  ears ; 
A  forehead  wide,  yet  smooth  and  womanly, 
And  spaced  with  arch'd  and  finely  pencill'd  brows  ; 
A  mouth  distilling  sweetness — the  lower  lip 
Hung  like  a  clustering  peach  warm  i'  the  sun. 
Yet  ripe   with    summer    fulness !    her    melting 

charms 
Converging  in  the  roundest  dimpled  chin 
That  the  soft  kiss  of  love  e'er  lighted  on. 
I  tell  thee,  man,  that  every  sense  grew  faint 
At  sight  of  workmanship  so  exquisite. 
And  now  the  thought  of  her  doth  drive  me  mad. 
For  fear  fruition  may  not  crown  desire. 

[Strolling  toward  windoiv. 

Ahit.  (aside).  It  well  describes  her. 

David.  Didst  thou  speak  ? 

AkU.  Methinks 

My  lord  hath  praised  her  beauty  overmuch  } 

David.  In  no  way.     What  fair  dwelling  have  we  here. 
That  buttress'd  leans  against  my  palace  wall. 
Whose  garden-roof  this  window  overlooks  .'' 

Ahit.  It  is  the  home  of  two  new-wed.     Uriah, 
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Thy  general,  was  pleased  to  take  to  wife 

The  daughter  of  my  son  Eliam. 
David.  So ! 

She  is  .  .  .  beautiful  ? 
Akit.  My  lord,  she  is  so  reported  ; 

Altho'  for  me  hard  were  it  to  pronounce 

Upon  her  looks. 
David.  And  hath  this  man,  Uriah, 

A  great  affection  for  her  ? 
Akit.  Rumour  hath  it 

He  dotes  on  her :  worships  the  very  ground 

She  treads  upon  :  cannot  contain  himself 

An  hour  out  of  her  sight :  follows  her  glance 

Like  a  hungry  wolf :  is  jealous  without  cause 

David.  In  brief,  her  lover  he  ? 

[King  leaves  the  window. 
Akit.  Assuredly, 

For  is  he  not  her  husband  ? 
David.  Friend,  the  window 

From    which    thou    dost    survey    this    virtuous 
world 

Is  surely  very  narrow  ! 
Ahil.  My  Lord,  there  are 

Times  when  a  narrow  window  doth  promote 

The  happiness  of  all  within  the  house. 
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David.  I  shall  remember  that,  Ahitophel. 

It  may  well  suit  me  that  thy  view  should  be 
So  closely  shutter'd  ;  for  I  had  always  thought 
Thee — too  observant,  that  thy  window  was 
Thrown  wide  to  all  the  broad  faults  of  the  world. 
But,  as  to  this  same  relative  of  thine. 
Canst  bring  her  to  me  ?  for  I  am  desirous 
To  put  her  beauty  to  the  test.     I  have 
Been  sad  too  long — disconsolate  I  might  say. 
Perhaps  this  lady 

Ahit.  Thy  servant  knows  my  lord 

Doth  jest .'' 

David,  Provoke  me  not,  old  fool,  too  far  I 

Is  not  the  honour  of  a  king  worth  more 
Than  all  the  unveiled  Beauties  of  the  world  ? 

A  hit.  With  deep  misgiving  do  I  now  obey. 

David.  Hasten  thou  ! 

Ahit.  (aside,  ironically).        A  king's  honour  !     A  king's 
honour !  [Exit 

David  (taking  up  the  cup  and  returning  to  the  window). 
What  miracle  of  grace  !  what  radiant  beauty  ! 
Would  I  had  eyes  a  thousand  to  envisage 
The  motions  of  her  form  !     O  blinding  bliss. 
Her  vesture  falling  round  her  like  soft  clouds 
Reveals  a  fleckless  heaven  !     See  now  she  turns 
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Her  bosom's  broad  expanse  glows  to  the  light, 
And  all  her  snowy,  sinuous  waist  lies  bare ! 
Her  potency  enthrals — I  must  possess, 
Possess  her  whilst  this  ruddy  riot  lasts 
And  youth's  mad  fever  burns  along  my  veins. 
(^Holding  up  cup)  Drown,  Virtue,  drown !     Thou'rt 

but  a  jaded  hag, 
I'll  hug  thy  chains  no  more  !     Give  me  the  wine 

of  Love — 
The  love  that  comes  like  this  in  purple  flashes  I 
Full  of  new  life,  and  hope,  and  manly  vigour, 
Not  cloy'd  with  dull  satiety  and  custom. 
But  burning,  breathless,  pulsing  to  its  goal  I 
Yet    soft !     there    is    much    need  for    circum- 
spection— 
But  newly  wed  ?     I  must  walk  warily 
To  make  possession  sure.     Some  women  are  won 
By  swift  assault,  but  most  by  undermining — 
The  gradual  encroachment  day  by  day. 
Until  the  much-prized  stronghold  yields  at  last 
To  man's  persistence — imperceptibly. 
The  city  captured  e'er  they  know  'tis  threaten'd ! 
If  I  can  but  subdue  her  to  my  will ! 
O  wine  of  Love  !  I  drink  thee  to  the  lees ! 

[Drains  cup. 

2  k 
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Re-enter  Ahitophel  {leading  Bathshua  closely  veiled). 

David.  Leave  us,  good  friend.     Didst  thou  not  hear 
me  ?  leave  us  ! 

Ahit.  Sire,  thou  dost  compromise  my  daughter's  honour. 

David.  Thy  grand-daughter's ! 

Ahit.  Be't  so,  my  lord. 

David.  Ah  well, 

Ahitophel,  we  like  not  forced  sweets. 
The  daughter  of  Eliam  has  a  voice. 
And  she  shall  answer  thee.     If  'tis  her  wish, 
Reluctantly  we  shall  release  her.  (To  Batk.^  Speak, 
Thou  hast  none  here  to  fear  ! 

Bath.  What  the  King  wills, 

That  would  thine  handmaid  fain  obey. 

Ahit.  Ah,  child. 

Thou  knowest  not  what  a  net  thou  draw'st  about 

thee  : 
Ojnsider  well  thine  answer ! 

£ath.  1  have  consider'd  thro'  long  nights  and  days :  " 
There  is  none  like  unto  the  King,  none — none 
Whatever  hap  may  fall  to  me  from  him, 
I  shall  endure  it  gladly. 

David.  Art  content } 
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Ahit.  I  needs  must  be. 

David.  Then,  if  thou  lov'st  thy — daughter, 

See  that  none  come  upon  us  unaware. 
Thy  head  shall  answer  for  the  slightest  breath 
Aspersing  her  fair  fame.  [Exit  Ahitophel. 

(The  King  draws  closer  to  Batkshua.) 
Bath.  What  would  my  lord  .'' 

David.  Why  dost  thou  linger  to  unveil  the  dawn  ? 

[As  she  unveils,  the  King  starts  back 
as  though  blinded  by  her  beauty. 
Bath.  Love's  dayspring — hath  it  pierced  thee  also  } 
David.  Aye, 

The  shaft  of  Fate  hath  sped  :  the  viewless  arrow 
Hath  wing'd  in  silence,  and  hath  found  its  mark. 
Nothing  will  ever  be  the  same  again. 
I  have  look'd  for  thee  thro'  the  years — thro'  the 

long  years : 
Thou  didst  delay  thy  coming,  O  my  love  ! 
And  now  at  last  our  lips  have  spoken.    What  more 
Is  to  be  known  ? — save  this  (taking  her  hand) — 
save  this,  I  love  thee  ! 
Bath.  So  fast,  my  lord,  O  King !     And  I — have  I  no 
voice .'' 
Wart !  what  if  I  should  be  the  wife  of  one 
As  brave  and  resolute  as  thou,  perhaps 
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As  loving  ?     Why  !  thou  dost  not  even  know 
My  name. 

David.  Thy  name  !     There  is  no  single  word 

That  could  reveal  thee!  No  range  of  words,  Forthou 
Art  faultless,  and  words  fail  us  at  the  highest, 
Being  ever  halt  and  lame  interpreters. 
Thy  name  ? — I'll  put  it  to  my  heart  and  ask, 
'Twixt  kiss  and  kiss,  what  best  becometh  thee  ! 
For,  of  the  flowers,  I  would  take  counsel, — whether 
The  lily  or  the  rose,  the  jasmine  or 
The  hyacinth  breathes  fragrance  like  to  thine  ; 
And,  of  the  stars,  those  glistering  oracles, — 
Whether  the  violet-tinted  amethyst. 
Or  the  deep-gleaming,  opalescent  moon-stone. 
Those  dark  eyes  can  outlustre  ;  or,  to  bespeak 
Thy  heart  of  hearts, — whether  the  blood-red  ruby 
Hides  passion  in  its  depths  deeper  than  thine. 
Thy  name  !  why  wait  for  that .''  were  we  not  named 
Ere  we  were  bom  ?  were  we  not  bom  for  this — 
To  meet,  to  thrill,  to  merge  at  last  ? 

[Strives  to  embrace  her  ;  she  struggles 
faintly  and  then  yields. 

Bath.  O  David ! 

How  can  I  hold  thee  back  }     How  any  thing 
Deny  thee  }     Like  the  rush  of  many  waters 
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O'erwhelming  all, — thine   eyes,  thy  voice,  con- 
strain me ; 
The  tide  of  love  comes  flooding  in  amain. 
Filling  each  creek  and  crevice  of  my  soul 
With   thee — my   lord — my    King  !     But   thou — 
canst  thou  be  true  ? 

David.  Until  this  minute  what  should  hold  me  true 
Where     that     light-o'-love — a    woman's    luring 

smile 
Beckon'd  and  drew  ?     But  now 

Bath.  Yes,  yes  ;  but  now  ? 

David.  Now,  my  beloved,  know  I  that  true  faith 
Is  far  more  beautiful  than  ranging  love. 
Never,  until  this  hour,  have  I  believed 
That  love  could  last — outstay  the  kiss  of  passion. 
Love  for  one  only  I  have  held  to  scorn ! 
But  now  all   things  are   changed, — myself  the 

most. 
From  the  first  moment  that  our  glances  met. 
When  first  I  saw  thine  eyes  amid  the  crowd 
Glint  fire  of  recognition,  soul  to  soul, 
I  knew  the  hour  of  all  my  life  had  come ! 
For  art  thou  not  my  own,  my  very  own. 
Bom  mine  from  the  beginning  of  all  time  .'* 
My  spiritual  counterpart .''  my  body's  soul } 
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Art  thou  not  that  dear  being  for  whom  I  have 

sigh'd 
Thro'  the  long,  listless,  and  unleaven'd  years. 
Mocking  at  love  that  came  not  ?    On  my  lips 
Breathe — heart  on  homing  heart — we  two  are  one 
For  all  the  years  that  are  past  and  are  to  come  ! 
Bath.  (breaki?ig   away).     Thy   mouth — thy  mouth :  it 
hath  undone  me  !     Nay  ! 
I  was  undone  long  since  in  dreams  of  thee. 
For  when  our  spirits  even  at  distance  met 
I  knew  my  prince  of  men.    But  ever,  till  this  hour, 
Love  shone  and  hallow'd  all  about  thy  path. 
David  !  thou  wert  my  first  instructor.     Thou 
Didst  teach  me  with  thy  poet  soul  to  love 
All  that  I  love.     Through  thy  brave  eyes  have  I 
Look'd  out  upon  the  world  and  found  it  fair. 
And  now  thou  wouldst  fall  off  from  thy  great  self. 
And  do  this  evil  in  the  sight  of  God 
On  this  thine  handmaid  ;  for  thou  knowest  well 
No  armour  can  foil  love !     For  him,  my  husband, — 
That  fiery  Hittite  who  was  thrust  upon  me, — 
I  care  not.     For  myself  what  should  I  care, 
Who  love  thee  far  beyond  all  fear  of  skaith  .'' 
But,  for  the  soul  of  David, — Stay,  oh  stay  I 
Thou  wilt  think  differently,  my  lord,  to-morrow. 
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David.  To-morrow  shall  not  come,  and  thou  and  I 
Remain  as  we  are  now  to  one  another  I 
This  hour  is  mine  and  thine  !    Irrevocable 
This  mingling  of  our  lives. 
Bath,  (sinking  in  his  arms).  O  David,  David  I 

The  stars  are  going  out :  I  faint :   I  fail. 

\^The  King  supports  her 
to  an  inner  room. 


Re-enter  Ahitophel. 

Ahit.  (turning   over  the  cup).     To   the  dregs!     So  he 
hath  ta'en  the  bait  prepared. 
Henceforth  he  is  my  servant :  not  /  his. 
Such  power  affordeth  by-lanes  of  sweet  pleasure  : 
My  rich  intent  and  aim  to  exercise  it 
Upon  my  former  master !     But  I  must  draw 
The  toils  about  him,  or  he  may  escape  me. 
Monarchs,  like  men,  have  ever  a  close  device 
Of  finding  scapegoats  for  their  own  misdeeds. 
This  must  I  now  prevent !     He  must  e'en  answer 
For  his  own  sins,  not  /  for  him  :  so  here's 
To  stir  up  trouble,  on  the  crest  of  which 
I  ride — and  higher  mount  this  slippery  shore  ! 

[Exit  Ahitophel. 
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[The  stage  is  momentarily  darkened,  and  then  the 
danm  is  seen  slowly  stealing  into  the  apart- 
ment. As  the  light  increases,  David  enters 
and  seats  himself  in  a  recessed  window. 
He  appears  dejected  and  absorbed  in  reverie. 


Enter  Ahitophel. 

.ihit.  My  lord. 

The  palace  is  aroused  and  in  high  ferment. 

As  thou  didst  feast  thine  eyes  on  a  dumb  show, 

Even  so  did  others  of  this  household  spy 

Upon  a  living  one — thou  wert  o'er-look'd. 

Even  as  thou  thyself  didst  overlook  : 

And  now  there's  mischief  i'  the  wind !  My  daughter 

Did  leave  thy  presence  in  full  flood  of  tears, 

And  hath,  despite  her  friends'  remonstrances, 

Refused   all   fellowship.       Such    is   the    way    of 

women : 
They  weep  at  that  which  they  enjoy  the  most ; 
They  love  to  chew  the  cud  of  their  own  thoughts 
And  ruminate  in  tears. 

David.  Proceed  more  tersely. 

We  want  not  the  philosophy  of  love 
But  facts — plain  facts,  Ahitophel ! 
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A  kit.  The  tongue  of  slander. 

At  all  times  lolling  forth  in  the  fresh  air 
To  taint  the  breeze  with  its  envenom'd  breath. 
Grown  surfeited  on  such  a  rich  repast, 
And  dropping  poison  from  its  neighbouring  fangs. 
Hath  pierced  the  triple  armour  of  thy  throne 
And  craves  a  victim. 

[Murmurs  of  disaffection  heard  without. 
Hark,  the  serpent  hisses  ! 
We  must  supply  the  thing  with  food  or — perish. 

David.  Go,  perish  then — thou  and  thy  cowardice  ! 

What  care  /  for  the  rabble  I    Call  out  the  guards  ! 
But  first — secure  her  safety :  haste  thee  now  1 
Convey  her  by  the  subway  to  the  palace. 

[Exit  Ahitophel. 
So  soon  upon  my  joy  I  comes  it  so  soon  ! 
The  enchantment  first,  swift  follows  retribution  ; 
The  brief  delight,  at  once  the  bitter  pain ; 
The  dream  of  bliss,  and  oh,  the  chUl  awakening  ! 
For  all  the  joys  we  aim  at  are  but  shadows. 
Our  destination  to  believe  them  real  I 
And   what    have   I    here    gain'd  ?     say,   rather, 

lost  ? 
For  the  spirit's  loss  outweighs  the  body's  gain. 
Shaking  the  tender  scales  of  love  and  honour 
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With  clangorous  overpoise.  [  Uproar  without. 

So  this  then  is 
The  flaming  gauge  and  penalty  of  Greatness  ! 
One  step  beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence, — 
And  who  that  ever  loved  was  worldly-prudent  ? — 
And  the  whole  hell-swarm  follows  fast  upon  me, 
As  thick  as  wolves  and  ravening  for  their  prey. 
Fell  hypocrites  !  craven  slaves  of  secret  vice  ! 
I'll  hold  a  mirror  to  their  own  dark  souls. 
Not  one  o'  them  but  had  done  as  I  have  done. 
Given  the  all-hallow'd  opportunity  ! 
For  who  of  men  is  free  from  this  same  lure. 
The  languor  and  the  grace  of  womankind  .'' 
A  glance,  a  smile — their  doom's  already  spun  ! 


Re-enter  Ahitopkel. 

Ahit.  My  lord,  the  guards  scarce  hold  their  own  I  The 
people 
Swarm  in  with  rage  :  we  must  devise  some  means 
To  quiet  them.     (Aside)  It  works  almost  too  well. 

David.  Hast  thou  secured  her } 

Ahit.  She  is  upon  her  way. 

Thy  body-guard  will  answer  for  her  safety. 
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David.   Until  I  hear  her  footfall  in  the  palace. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  safety  !     Let  them  rave  ! 
Fulfil  thy  mission,  and  that  speedily, 
Or,  God !  I'll  fling  thy  corpse  out  to  the  mob  : 
'Tis  thou  shalt  quiet  them ! 

Akit.  (aside).  I  have  him  in  the  toils  I 

[Exit  Ahitophel. 

David.  The  dog !  'Tis  a  slant  eye  :  I  like  it  not. 
But  treachery  will  out,  and  so  wilt  thou. 
My  crafty  councillor,  when  time  permits. 
Such  secrets  tarry  safer  under  ground. 
I'll  have  no  witness  to  my  guilt ;  I'll  not 
Enact  that  folly ! 

Re-enter  Ahitophel. 

Akit.  My  lord,  she  is  without. 

And  but  awaits  thy  pleasure. 
David.  Ah,  at  last ! 

[Ahitophel  ushers  in  Batkshua  :  the  King 

meets  her  and  takes  her  by  both  hands. 

Now  I  can  breathe  !     Whilst  thou,  my  Soul,  wert 

threaten' d, 
A  torturing  terror  held  me.     Now  am  I  free. 
To  think,  to  act — to  act,  to  greatly  dare, 
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To  venture  all,  if  needs  be,  for  thy  sake  I 

Now  let  them  thunder!     {To  Ahit.)  Hast  thou 

then  conceived 
A  plan,  my  subtle  friend,  that  shall  convince 
The  unruly  mob  of  our  wrong'd  innocence  ? 

Akit.  The  proof  of  innocence  ?     Why,  surely, — if 

The  proof  weren't  damning  !     But,  lacking  that, 

speed  thou 
The  remedy ! 

David.  What  remedy  avails  us  ? 

Ahit.  Thou  hast  but  one  :  'tis  set  forth  here. 

[Hands  him  scroll. 

David  (reading  aloud).  To  Joab,  captain  of  the  king's 
forces  before  Kabbah  :  "  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him, 
that  he  may  be  smitten,  and  die." 

So  thou 
Wouldst  remedy  one  ill,  by  setting  up 
Another  ? 

Ahit.  The  most  usual  course — in  nature. 

David.  The  worser  evil  counteract  the  lesser  } 

Ahit.  Say  rather. 

The  lesser  evil  counteract  the  greater : 

It  surely  were  a  less  calamity 

That  one  should  perish,  than  that  this  whole  realm 
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Should  be  subvert  with  mutiny  ? 
David.  Convincing 

To  minds  like  thine.    They  dare  not  strike  at  me ! 

\_A  noise  as  of  crashing  timber  :  the  porch  of  the 

palace  is  wrecked.     Some  of  the  guard  are 

driven  in,  but  recover  themselves. 

A  hit.  (pointing  to  debris).  The  proof  of  what  I  speak ! 

My  lord  remembers 

The  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  death  that  stones 

Those  taken  in  adultery  ?     Her  blood 

Will  soon  beplash  thy  palace  walls,  unless 

Bath.  Think  not  of  me,  my  lord !  my  life  is  thine  ; 

I  do  not  fear — death — if  at  thy  dear  hands. 

My  body  then  would  satisfy  these  wolves. 

I  have  loved  ...  I  have  lived  ...  It  is  enough  ! 
David.  No,  not  to  die — to  live !  to  live  and  love. 

And  grow  more  fond  with  every  fleeting  hour. 

New  vistas  of  delight  are  opening  up 

Thro'  these  same  lurid  and  portentous  skies — 

(Pointing  skyward)  See,  see  the  blue — how  it  ex- 
pands for  us ! 

There,  somewhere,  shall  we  reach  our  isle  of  bliss. 

And  sun  our  souls  by  the  violet-tinted  sea. 

To  die !  why,  child,  we  have  but  begun  to  live  ! 

To  live — and  oh,  the  difference  in  living  ! 
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A  hit.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  no  time  for  love ! 
David.  What  then,  old   gray-beard,  fear'st  thou  for 
thy  skin  ? 

All  times  are  happy,  if  we  count  them  so  ; 

And  death  is  nothing  when  the  heart  is  light, 

A  broken  sunbeam — that  is  all ! 

(7o  Bathshua)  Fear  not. 

I  shall  o'ercome  them. 
Ahit.  Thou  must  take  action  then. 

Or  let  the  occasion  slip. 
David  (indicating  scroll).  How  Mill  that  serve  us  ? 

Ahit.  In  this  way.     I  will  publish  far  and  wide 

A  grave  reverse  hath  fallen  upon  our  arms 

In  front  of  Rabbah,  and  that  Uriah  is 

Foremost  among  the  slain. 
David.  They'll  not  believe  it  : 

No  messenger  hath  yet  approach'd  the  city. 
Ahit.  My  lord,  one  came  this  morning  :  him  have  I 

Held  up,  with  all  his  news  unpromulgate. 
David.  That  messenger  hath  a  tongue  ! 
Ahit.  Fear  not  thou  that. 

Him  also  I'll  curtail  of  living  speech 

After  he  hath  fulfiU'd  our 

David.  Thou  art  a  devil, 

Ahitophel, — a  very  prince  of  devils ! 
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Ahit.  My  lord  is  a  good  judge — of  devils.     (Presenting 
scroll)  Will 
My  lord  sign  ? 
Bath,  (taking  scroll).     Not  his  life  !     Ah,  no — not  that ! 
David  (seizing  her  by  the  wrists  and  looking  into  her  eyes). 
He  stands  between  us  !     There  is  no  other  way. 
[  Unclasps  her  fingers  and  takes  scroll 
from  her;  she  gazes  wildly  about 
her,  and  then  falls. 


Seven  years  elapse  between  Acts  IV.  and  V, 


ACT  V 

Scene  I. — Jerusalem  :  Hall  of  Audience  in  King  David's 
Palace.  Hour,  twilight.  Bathshua  lulling  her 
little  son  to  sleep. 

Bath,  (singing). 

Darkness  steals  o'er  hill  and  valley, 

In  the  heavens  one  pale  star  shines, 
Whilst  the  nightjar's  murmurous  music 

Breathes  the  magic  of  the  pines. 
Sleep :  sleep :  in  happy  slumbers  blest. 
For  Silence  broods  upon  a  Avorld  at  rest. 

Enter  King  David. 

David  (anxiously).  My  little  son ? 

Bath.  Sssh  !     Thou  must  not  awake  him. 

He  hath  been  somewhat  petulant  of  late, 
And  will  not  sleep  unless  I  hush  him  off. 
To-night  he  pleaded  to  sit  up  with  me 
And  see  the  stars  come  through,  but  this  warm  eve 
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Hath  worn  him  out.     He  is  a  little  poet. 

Just  pushing  forth  small  tender  buds  of  knowledge. 

Some  day  thou  wilt  be  proud  of  him. 
David.  Proud  of  him  ! 

I  am  proud  of  him  !     Never  was  a  father 

Prouder  or  fonder  of  his  son  than  I. 

I  tell  thee,  wife,  he  is  so  dear  to  me 

That  if  it  should  please  God  to  take  him  from  us 

Bath.  Fond  heart,  why  speak' st  thou  so  alarmingly  ? 

He  is  firm  and  well-knit  for  his  years — why  then 

Should'st  thou  be  anxious  ? 
David.  Ah,  why  indeed  ?     Are  we 

Not  always  anxious  about  those  we  love .'' 

By  these  God  hath  the  power  to  scourge  us  most. 

No  child  hath  ever  nestled  to  my  heart 

Like  this  one.     With  what  soul-ensnaring  mirth 

He  doth  reciprocate  my  love  for  him  ! 

And  is  he  not  our  son — our  first-born  ? 
Bath.  He  is 

The  dearest  pledge  that  ever  yet  was  given 

In  love. 
David  (offering  to  lift  the  child).  Shall  I  .'' 
Bath.  Nay :  let  him  now  sleep  on. 

I  am  fain  to  keep  you  by  my  side  awhile. 

Here  in  the  mystic  twilight,  hand  in  hand. 
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David.  Yea,  hand  in  hand,  unto  eternity. 

Beloved,  thou  only  know'st  what  I  have  sufFer'd, 
What  we  together  sufFer'd  .  .  .  and  must  suffer ! 
While  in  this  drear  abyss  we  darkling  grope 
Remote  from  Him,  our  Father  and  our  God. 
For  seven  long  years  I  have  not  heard  His  Voice, 
Neither  in  the  deep  quiet  of  the  noontide. 
Nor  'mid  the  starry  stillness  of  the  night, — 
As  when   the   North  Wind,   stealing  thro'   my 

chamber. 
Did  winnow  with  soft  wings  my  slumbering  harp. 
And  woke  the  silent  strings  to  tremulous  life. 
Often  it  bore  me  to  the  fields  of  sleep 
To  the  murmur  of  wind-music  ;  oft  in  vigils 
It  spoke  to  my  rapt  soul  of  God,  and  the  night 
Was  hallow'd,  and  the  day  came  all  too  soon. 

[David  rises. 
Those  ministering  voices  all  are  past, 
I  am  as  one  given  over  to  the  dead, 
A  spirit  restless  in  a  land  of  shadows. 
O  Bathshua !  Is  my  sin  beyond  redemption  ? 
Heeds  He  no  more .-'    Ah,  no  :  I'll  not  believe  it ! 
For  He  whom  I  have  worshipp'd  and  revered 
Is  above  all  a  just  and  jealous  God, — 
Of  mercy  infinite,  and  of  love  so  vast 
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That  all   our   boundaries   of  love   must   stretch 

and  break 
Ere  "we  can  prove  its  fulness.     Only  in  death 
Shall  we  first  know  the  power  of  such  a  love, 
And  comprehend  the  measure  of  His  grace. 

0  voice  of  God,  speaking  within  and  around  me, 
Only  to  know  Thou  speakest  is  enough  ! 
Speak  !  speak  !  thy  servant  listeneth,  O  Lord. 

Bath.  O  husband  mine,  be  patient !  and  His  mercy 
Will  of  a  surety  find  thee. — Never  yet 
Did  He  deny  the  contrite  heart  and  pure. 

David.  Nay,  love,  it  were  in  vain :  I  have  not  paid 
The  penalty  of  sin.     Blood-guiltiness 
Is  on  my  soul,  and  He  will  not  redeem  it. 
Unless — ah,  no,  I  dare  not  think  of  that ! 

Bath.  Of  what? 

David.  Too  well  I  know  my  punishment. 

Dwells  it  not  here .''     Lives  it  not  aye  before  me  .'' 
"  A  life  for  a  life  " — 'tis  thy  life  or  the  child's : 
My  son,  my  little  son,  or — thee,  my  Queen  ! 

1  can  at  least  cheat  God  of  that  despair; 
For  in  that  moment  when  thou  diest,  I  die. 

Bath.  My  life  is  of  less  value  than  the  child's. 
Thou  canst  get  other  wives — more  lovable. 
More  fair  ;  but  not  another  son  like  this. 
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David.  Thy  life  determines  my  life,  thy  death  my  death  : 
But  I  would  die  before  thee,  for  thou  dost 
Not  love  as  I  love  thee ! 

Bath.  O  faint  of  heart, 

Dost  think  I  do  not  love  thee  unto  death  ? — 
What  were  the  world  to  me  without  thy  love  ? 
But  thou — thou  judgest  God,  even  before 
He  hath  judged  thee. 

David.  He  hath  already  judged  me— 

His  silence  is  my  judgment,  Bathshua  ! 
Each  lifting  prayer  falls  still-born  from  my  lips. 
He,  He  alone,  knows  my  exceeding  need ! 
Leave  us  awhile ;  seek  yet  I  will  His  mercy — 
For  the  child,  for  thee,  but  most  for  my  far  sin. 
If  He  may  lift  that  burden  from  my  soul. 

[Bathshua  ivithdraws, 
\David  kneels  at  the  couch  and 
offers  the  following  prayer  : 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according 
to  Thy  loving  kindness  : 

"  Hide  Thy  face  from  my  sins. 

And  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 
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"  For  I  acknowledge  my  transgression 
And  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 


"  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinjiea 
And  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight. 

"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God, 
And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 

"  Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence  ;  . 

And  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me  /  " 
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Scene  II. — The  Same. 

King  David,  sitting  in  Judgment.  Bathshtm  seated  on  his 
left,  her  right  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
little  son.  Lords  and  councillors  in  attendance.  A 
prisoner  is  brought  forward,  hound  hand  and  foot,  and 
throrvn  upon  his  knees  before  the  King. 

David.  What  accusation  overshadows  him  ? 

Ahit.  He  hath  conspired  against  your  throne  and  person. 

David.  The  evidence  ? 

Ahit.  The  testimony  of 

The  woman  at  his  side,  supported  by 
Most  damning,  gross  particulars.     The  knave 
Nothing  denies,  but  a  sullen  silence  keeps. 

David  (to  prisoner).  Knowst  thou  the  serious  nature  of 
the  charge 
That  is  preferr'd  against  thee  ? 

Pru.  I  do,  my  lord. 

David.  And  that,  if  proven,  the  penalty  is  death  ? 

Pris.  I  am  content — to  die. 

David.  Hast  thou  then  naught 

To  urge  in  thy  defence  .'' 

Pris.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
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David  (aside).  And  yet,  methinks,  he  looks  not  like  a 

traitor. 
(7*0  the  Prince)  Dost  think  that  man  would  take  thy 
father's  life  ? 
\The  little  prince  steps  donm  from  the  throne,  and 
looks  the  prisoner  with  childlike  frankness  in 
the  face. 
Prince.  He  is  a  good  man,  father :  I  am  sure 

That  he  is  good.     And  are  you — a  good  woman  ? 

Woman.  Child,  what  a  foolish   question!      Of  course 

I  am: 

Why  shouldst  thou  think  I  am  not } 

Prince.  I  don't  like  you. 

Woman.  A  child's  whim,  this !     And  who  made  thee 

my  judge  ? 
David.  No  one  hath  judged  thee — unless  it  be  thyself. 
But  we  are  very  much  of  the  same  mind 
As  our  small  son.     (To  officer)  Release  him. 

\Piisoner  is  unbound. 
Now  wilt  tell  us 
Why  thou  refusedst  to  defend  thyself? 
Pris.  My  Lord,  must  I  incriminate  my  wife  ? 
David.  Thou  art  here  to  speak  the  truth. 
Pris.  Then  truth  is  this  : 

All  subterfuge,  all  falseness,  all  deceit 
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Have  but  one  mask — the  white  face  of  a  woman. 
She'd  have  me  dead  so  she  espouse  her  lover. 
Here  is  her  script. 

David  (after  reading).  But  why  hast  thou  withheld  it  ? 

Pris.  The  bitter  knowledge  of  her  treachery- 
Struck  deeper  far  than  death.    Ah  !  death  to  that 
Were  but  a  blessed  boon,  a  swift  release. 
Why  then  should  I  defend  myself?  .  .  .  But  now 
The  little  prince,  thy  son,  hath  won  my  heart. 
God  bless  him — bless  him  !   for  his  frank  blue 

eyes 
Have  probed  my  wound,  and  drawn  its  venom  off. 
No  traitor,  1 1 

David.  Thou  needest  not  avouch  it. 

And,  since  we  know  not  'mid  the  stress  of  life 
When  we  may  need  such  loyalty,  be  thou 
The  keeper  and  custodian  of  our  son. 

Prince.  I  am  so  glad  !  I  am  so  glad  ! 

David.  For  thee, 

Thou  thing  enswath'd  in  the  soft  flesh  of  woman. 
Thy  darken'd  soul  shall  prey  upon  itself. 
Take  her,  and  shut  her  from  the  light  of  day. 

\^Exit  guard  tvith  woman. 
\^David  rises  as  though  to  rescind  the  order, 
then  sinks  back  hopelessly. 
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David  (aside).  Can  I  so  glibly  sentence  her?     Myself, 
Seven  years  this  very  day,  for  such  a  cause. 
Struck  down  Uriah  xnth  the  sword  of  Ammon. 


Enter  Attendant. 

Alt.  My  Lord,  the  prophet  Nathan  is  without, 

And  begs  an  audience. 
David.  Then  bid  him  enter. 


Enter  Nathan. 

David.  Seer  of  the  living  God,  uprise  !  thy  message  ? 

Natk.  My  lord,  C)  King ! 

I  ask  for  judgment.     It  hath  ever  been 

The  privilege  and  custom  of  our  College, 

Whose  humble  messenger  I  am  this  day. 

To  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  our  lord  the  King 

Cases  of  grievous  wrong,  that  his  reproof 

May  echo  thro'  the  land,  and  be  a  warning 

To  evil-doers.     The  facts  I  shall  relate. 

Grave  as  they  did  appear  unto  my  Order, 

Immured  in  lives  of  holy  meditation. 

Will  strike,  I  doubt  not,  a  responsive  chord 

Of  horror  and  of  noble  indienation 
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In  the  exalted  heart  of  our  lord  the  King, 
And  set  for  a  mark  and  seal  upon  all  time 
His  justice  and  his  judgment. 

David.  Nathan,  speak  on. 

Nath.  Two  men  there  were,  dwelling  in  thy  chief  city — 
One  rich,  the  other  poor.     And  the  rich  man  had 
Of  flocks  and  herds,  of  wine,  and  oil,  and  treasure, 
Exceeding  great  abundance  :  but  the  poor  man 
Had  little  substance  he  might  call  his  own, 
Save   one   ewe   lamb   that   he  had  bought   and 

cherish'd. 
That  ate  from  his  own  hand,  and  drank  from  his 

own  cup, 
And  that  was  dear  to  him  even  as  a  daughter. 
Now  as  it  chanced  there  came  a  traveller 
To  him  that  had  such  plenitude  of  riches, 
And  begg'd  of  him  a  stranger's  entertainment. 
But  he  who  had  been  bless'd  with  such  increase 
Did  spare  to  take  of  his  own  flock  ;  but  seized 
And  slew,  in  utter  wantonness  of  heart, 
The  poor  man's  one  ewe  lamb,  and  set  it  dress'd 
Before  the  wayfarer. 

David  (rising  in  indignation^     The  man  who  hath  done 

This  thing  shall  surely  die. 
Nathan  {pointing  at  David).  Thou  art  the  man  ! 
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[The  Kingfalh  hack  upon  his  seat,  crushed  ;  his 
leji  hand  supporting  his  head,  his  right 
chitching  at  the  a^in  of  the  throne ;  and  he 
remains  in  this  attitude,  while  Nathan 
pi'onounces  sentence. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  anointed  thee 
king  over  Israel,  and  I  delivered  thee  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul  ; 

"And  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy 
master^s  wives  into  thy  hosom,  and  gave  thee  the 
house  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  and  if  that  had 
been  too  little,  I  would  moreover  have  given  unto 
thee  such  and  such  things. 

"  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the  commandment  of 
the  Loj'd,  to  do  evil  in  His  sight  ?  thou  hast 
killed  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast 
taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him 
with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Amman. 

"  Now  therefore  the  sword  shall  never  depart  from 
thine  house  ;  because  thou  hast  despised  Me,  and 
hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be 
thy  wife. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil 
against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  and  I  will 
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take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them 
unto  thy  neighbour. 
"  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  :  but  I  mill  do  this  thing 
before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun." 
David.  I  have  sinn'd  against  the  Lord. 
Nathan.  And  the  Lord  also 

Hath  put  arvay  thy  sin  ;  for  He  hath  heard 
Thy  voice  of  supplication^  and  He  knoweth 
The  sorrow  and  contrition  of  thy  heart. 
The  soul  that  doth  repent,  the  same  shall  live. 
But,  forasmuch  as  thou  hast  given  occasion 
For  seekers  after  wrong  to  blaspheme  God, 
The  child  that  hath  been  born  to  thee  in  sin — 
The  tender  fruit  of  thine  adulterous  commerce 

(pointing  at  the  prince) — 
He  shall  most  surely  die. 

[Bathshua  puts  her  hands  silently  into  those  of 

the  King.     As  he  realises  the  full  force  of 

the  blow,  the  King's  head  falls  on  his  breast. 

David  (in  a  broken  voice).  It  is  enough  : 

My  cup  is  full. 
Prince  (seeking  the  Kin^s  face).    Father  !     Why  should 
I  die? 
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Scene  III. — A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

The  little  prince  laid  out  for  burial.      Bathshua  alone 
beside  the  body. 

Bath.  My  son — my  little  son — my  little  son — 
Can  God  so  keep  thee  from  me  ? 

Enter  David  (ivith  the  signs  of  mourning  upon  hint). 

David.  The  child  is  dead  : 

Come,  put  away  thy  grief,  for  it  is  barren. 
Whilst  he  yet  lived,  our  prayers  might  still  avail 

him ; 
But  now  he  hath  pass'd  beyond  the  bourn  of  tears 
Where  sorrow  is  not,  but  Divine  Compassion 
Leans  earthward  to  annul  our  loss.     Look  up. 
Answer  his  smiles  with  smiles ;  for  he  awaits 
The  day,  the  hour,  when  we  shall  go  to  him : 
Serene  he  waits — serenely  let  us  bear 
This  transient  separation. 

Bath.  My  loss  is  new. 

O  leave  me  with  my  grief — in  pity  leave  me ! 

David.  How  frail  thy  heart  of  trust !  Bethink  thee,  wife, 
Thou  canst  not  add  one  comfort  to  his  rest. 
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He  is  at  peace.     There  all  is  well  with  him. 
Bath.  Let  me  but  look  on  him  a  little  longer. 

His  face  so  fair  ! 
David.  Think  of  him  as  he  was ! 

Now  that  the  spirit  hath  fled,  it  is  but  clay 

Thou  worshippest. 
Baih.  It  is  all  that  remains 

To  us — all  save  a  memory !     And  soon 

This  dear,  cold  body  will  have  pass'd  from  sight. 
David.  'Tis  better  so,  for  thou  wilt  grieve  the  less. 

[Tries  to  draw  her  away. 
Bath.  Never  !  not  while  these  eyes  may  treasure  him. 

These  hands  yet  tend  him,  and  these  ears  await 

His  little  kingly  voice,  his  princely  bidding ; 

For  see  he  sleeps,  he  sleeps  so  peacefully  ! 

Almost  could  I  believe  that  still  he  breathes, 

So  surely  doth  the  blanched  coverlet  heave  ! 

It  cannot  be  that  death  hath  part  in  him, 

Else  death  than  life  were  lovelier ! — O  my  child  I 

Mine  in  these  moments,  more  than  ever  mine ! 

Too  soon  the  grave  will  hide  thee! — Spare  me,  my 
lord, 

I  am  a  woman  and  a  mother 

David.  True : 

Thou  art  a  woman,  and  canst  find  relief 
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In  tears — men  find  them  unavailing.     Weep  on  : 
Somewhere,  unseen,  thy  child  is  gathering  up 
The  priceless,  precious  jewels  that  are  falling. 
Like  star  on  star  in  the  ocean,  and  his  eyes 
Are  moist  with  unshed  tears,  as  the  Angels'  are. 

0  never  doubt  but  that  the  day  will  come 
When  thou  wilt  look  on  this  heart-searching  sorrow 
But  as  a  landmark  in  God's  love  for  thee  1 

Btith.  Thy  heart,  my  King,  is  perfect.     Would  I  had 
But  a  tithe  of  thy  great  faith  !  for  then  I  might 
Uplift  the  front  and  forehead  of  my  grief. 
Strive  to  forget,  and  build  life  up  anew. 

1  can  but  walk  i'  the  ways  that  I  have  known, 
The  tear-stain'd  ways  of  weak  and  loving  women. 

David.  This  little  body  that  was  tenanted 

With  love  for  us,  God  did  reclaim  from  us  : 
He  gave  that  we  might  feel  our  loss — the  greatest 
Sin-sacrifice  demanded  yet  of  any. 
Let  us  not  murmur  that  this  dread  atonement 
Is  wrung  from  our  full  hearts.    But  Love  remains, 
Enrich'd  and  hallow'd  by  this  poignant  loss. 
It  will  uphold  us  now  that  he  has  gone. 
And  when  this  stormy  grief  hath  spent  itself. 
And  thou  canst  look  thro'  these  same  winnowing 
cloudrifts 
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To  the  clear  and  shining  spaces  of  the  sky, 
Come,  place  thy  gentle  hands  in  mine — we  two 
Will  yet  fare  forth  together,  closelier  knit 
Because  of  this  deep  sacrament  of  love. 

[Kisses  the  forehead  of  the  dead  child 
and  nnthdratvs. 

Bathshua's  Prayer. 

Father  of  Life,  of  light,  of  love, 

In  Whose  vast  arms  the  world  endures, 

Pour  down  Thy  blessing  from  above — 
The  peace  that  Faith  alone  secures. 

O  let  the  waters  flow  again ! 

The  fountain  of  my  grief  upspring  ; 
For  all  life's  sands  are  parch'd  with  pain. 

And  desolate  the  heart  I  bring. 

Remove,  O  Lord,  the  sense  of  guilt. 
The  bitter  memories  amass'd  ! 

Thou  canst  give  sevenfold,  if  Thou  wilt. 
The  treasure  that  seem'd  unsurpass'd. 

But  of  all  treasures — this  the  most, 
O  keep  me  first  in  David's  heart ! 
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For  vrithout  him  my  life  is  lost ; 
Let  not  his  joy  in  me  depart  I 


And  with  his  love,  dear  God,  restore 
The  spirit  that  hath  left  this  clay. 

Into  another  vessel  pour 

The  life,  the  light,  that  was  our  day  ! 


Enter  Nathan, 

Nath.  Comfort  thee,  Bathshua  1     God's  peace  be  with 
thee! 
The  Lord  hath  heard  thy  prayer,  and  hath  vouch- 
safed 
A  son — in  likeness  of  thy  treasure  here  ; 
And  he  shall  be  beloved  of  the  Lord, 
The  hope  and  joy  of  thy  declining  years. 
And  thou  shalt  name  him  "  Solomon,"  because 
The  peace  which  was  withholden  in  our  day 
Shall  last  throughout  his  reign.    To  him  'tis  given 
To  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord  Most  High — 
That  tabernacle  which  King  David  plann'd. 
But  unto  whom  it  is  inhibited 
Even  to  lay  one  stone  upon  another  : 
Not  for  his  grievous  sin,  which  God  hath  put  away. 
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But  for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  hath  shed. 
Yet,  so  high-minded  is  our  lord  the  king, 
He  will  complete  this  trial  of  his  faith 
Greater  in  soul — for  he  shall  live  to  strengthen 
The  hands  and  heart  of  his  more  honour'd  son. 
And  see  in  vision  that  vast  fane  uprise. — 
To  David  the  conception  and  design, 
To  Solomon  the  honour  and  the  glory  !  ,  .  . 
And  now,  O  Queen,  thou  hast  been  blest  as  wife, 
Yea,  still  more  blessed  shalt  thou  be  as  mother, — 
Through  thee  shall  spring  a  line  of  mighty  kings. 
Yet  mightiest  He  that  is  the  lowliest  bom  ! 
What  solace  and  support  thy  heart  can  give, 
Thy  husband  will  have  need  of ;  for  'tis  written 
King  David's  reign  shall  set  in  clouds  and  gloom, 

[Exit  Nathan. 
Bath.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord !    His  will  be  done  ! 

Re-enter  David,  having  put  off  the  signs  of  mourning. 

Both.  David,  my  lord,  my  king  !  my  rock  of  refuge  I 
In  shelter  of  you  the  winds  of  grief  are  laid, 
And  gentle  peace  closes  the  watch  of  sorrow. 
Wondrous  and  deep  as  was  my  love  for  him. 
It  is  no  measure  of  my  love  for  you  ; 
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For  he  was  but  a  tender  rivulet, 

You  are  the  fount  from  which  the  blessing  sprang. 

Lavish  once  more  your  wealth  of  love  upon  me  ! 

And  let  the  whisper  of  another  life 

Make  music  thro'  the  channels  of  my  heart ; 

For  God  hath  here  vouchsafed  to  me  a  son, 

And  in  that  son  shall  David's  line  continue. 

David.  Hath  Nathan  visited  thee  ? 

Bath.  He  hath,  dear  lord. 

And  this  sad  heart  doth  sing  aloud  for  joy. 
For  God — our  God — hath  wholly  us  forgiven. 

David.  He  hath  heard  thy  supplication,  O  my  soul  I 
The  years  of  travail  draw  now  to  an  end. 
And  thou,  O  queenly  heart ! 
Lovingly  leal  thro'  that  long,  dread  atonement, 
Be  thou  partaker  and  consort  of  my  joy — 
This  blessed  joy,  ensanctified  by  sorrow. 
Of  our  complete  reunion  under  God. 
His  hands  shall  guide  us,  and  His  peace  enfold 

us, 
Until  we  know  Him  as  He  truly  is. 

[Curtain. 
1902. 
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DONNA  MARINA 
ACT  I 

Scene  I. — The  Island  Gardens  of  Istapalapan,  with  the 
Lake  of  Mexico  stretching  into  background. 

Enter  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile. 

Pilp.  Our  last  hope  is  to  intercept  the  King  : 

For  if  these  blood-ensmirched  priests  of  the  Sun, 

Whose  sinewy  fingers  are  upon  the  throat 

Of  all  our  manhood,  choking  the  nation's  life 

To  fill  their  hidden  coffers  with  its  treasure. 

Should  these — which   may  the   gods  forfend  ! — 

now  gain 

The  ascendency,  and  with  their  glossing  tales 

Perplex  the  troubled  mind  of  Montezuma, 

Unhinged  by  presage  of  impending  doom. 

Then  Mexico  is  lost ! 

TeiU.  Confusion  take  them ! 

'Tis  swords,   not  priestcraft,   that  can   save   our 

country — 

We  must  forestall  the  invader  ! 

Pilp.  True,  my  friend  : 

103 
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Lay  hold  upon  the  present,  and  the  future 
Becomes  your  servant.     Now  doubly  true !  for  in 

war 
Time's  the  most  puissant  general  in  the  fields 
And  may  not  be  recall'd. 

Teut.                                                   Therefore  'tis  well 
He  pass  not  to  our  foe.     But  how  arrest 
The  meditative  mind  of  Montezuma  ? 
To  cross  him  when  the  priestly  fit  is  on 
Is  to  court  certain  death,  and  if  he  pass 
With  these  pale-visaged,claustral friends  of  his 

Pilp.  We  must  find  means  to  lure  him  from  them.  Harp 
To  him  on  the  voluptuous  string ;  for  woman 
Can  subjugate — beyond  the  power  of  priestcraft ! 
What  saint  but  would  fall  off  from  his  allegiance. 
To  lose  himself  and  his  remoter  heaven 
In  the  sea-brightness  of  a  maiden's  eyes  ? 
And  Montezuma  ? 

Teut.  Hath  had  the  lion's  share 

Of  such-like  spoil,  and  from  so  rich  a  surfeit 
Can  look  on  them  unmoved. 

Pilp.  With  ever,  note  you, 

A  little  appetite  for  some  daintier  feast  I 
Now  mark  me, — if  that  laughter-loving  maid, 
The  heart-close  friend  of  our  belov'd  Princess, 
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Beguile  him  not  ere  long  from  his  devotions, 
And  tantalise  and  cross  his  kingly  soul 
With  her  caprice  and  the  delays  of  love. 


Enter  the  Princess  Tecuichpo,  her  arm  affectionately  linked 
in  thai  of  her  girl-Jriend  Malinche,  both  poring  over 
an  Aztec  manuscript. 

Pilp.  Lo,  here  they  come,  twin  flowers  upon  one  stem  ! 
Teut.  The  petals  of  their  cheeks  out-blush  the  rose 
When  first  she  meets  the  burning  glance  o'  the  sun 
With  her  unveiled  beauty. 

[Flutes,  horns  and  kettle-drums. 
Pilp.  Montezuma ! 

[Montezuma,  surrounded  by  priests,  crosses  at 
back  of  stage.  He  catches  sight  of  the 
Princess,  and  breaks  away  from  the  priests, 
mho  endeavour  to  detain  him.  As  Monte- 
zuma comes  forrvard,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile 
conceal  themselves. 
Mont,  {advancing  toward  Tecuichpo).  My  child, 

You  put  us  out  of  countenance  with  the  day ; 
For  you  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  flowers 
That  lift  their  dew-wash'd  faces  to  the  sun 
To  meet  his  warm  caress  with  their  soft  beauty. 
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As  yours  to  mine  :  tho'  I  am  all  unworthy, 
So  newly  come  from  out  the  House  of  Sorrow, 
To  touch  such  loveliness.     And  you,  Malinch6, — 
The  sunrays  dance  and  riot  in  your  hair : 
We   rise    from    prayer — and    lo,  here   must    we 
worship ! 

[^Montezuma  signs  to  priests  to  tvithdraw. 

Pilp.  Give  the  soft  poison  time  to  work. 

[Exeunt  T entile  aitd  Pilpatoe. 

Mont.  Tecuichpo, 

What  think  you,  that  the  gods  are  harsh  task- 
masters ? 
Or  that,  on  such  a  mom,  they  might  forgive 
Some  slight  infraction  of  our  kingly  duty. 
Should  we  remit  our  visit  to  their  shrines  ? 

Tec.  The  gods  are  kind :  we  may  not  then  believe 
That  they  are  jealous  of  our  smaller  loves. 
We  claim  thee  for  this  day  as  of  long  right. 
A  gentle  ripple  covers  all  the  mere. 
Fresh  blowing  from  the  east. — Shall  we  put  forth  .-' 

Mont.  Wouldst  thou  corrupt  thy  father's  heart .''   There, 
temptress  (^kissing  her), 
Ever  thou  hast  thy  way.     What  have  we  here  } — 
The  poems  of  Nezahualcoyotl. 
That  hero-prince  still  lives  within  his  songs. 
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As  in  our  hearts.     The  minstrel  cannot  die  I 
His  music  is  caught  up  amid  the  spheres, 
To  breathe  new  harmonies  on  the  harp  of  sunset 
And  wake  the   flutes   of  dawn.     Go,  loose  thy 
shallop. 

l^Tecuichpo  runs  up  stage,  unlooses 
skiff  and  gets  into  it,  while  the 
action  of  the  pluy  continues. 
Come,  little  truant  of  love,  my  sweet  Malinche, 
Hast  thou  no  welcoming  word } 

Mai.  Oin  my  lord  ask  ? 

Is  not  my  welcome  set  within  mine  eyes, 
If  not  upon  my  tongue  .-*     Speaks  it  not  there  ? 
For  where  the  father  of  his  people  comes 
All  joys  are  heighten'd,  and  all  griefs  made  less. 

Mont.  We  ask  no  prettier  speech  of  tongue  or  eye. 
But  what  can  such  a  tripping  maiden  know 
Of  joy  or  sorrow .'' 

Mai.  Of  sorrow  much :  but,  oh,  . 

Of  happiness — I  have  but  dreamt  of  it ! 

Mont.  Yet  happiness  o'erfloweth  from  thy  face 
Like  unimprison'd  sunlight. 

Mai.  So  Nature  bids. 

We  do  not  well  to  inflict  our  pain  on  others 
And  add  to  the  many  sorrows  of  the  earth. 
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If  but  a  ray  of  light  in  heaven  appeal-, 
My  heart  is  subject  to  it ;  for  the  clouds 
That  heaviest  threat,  a  smiling  sun  will  scatter. 
Mont.  Thrice  happy  maid  that  can  so  look  on  sorrow  ! 
Yet,  sometimes,  'tis  relief  to  tell  our  cares, 
For  the  unbosoming  of  whelming  griefs 
Draws  closer  all  the  holy  ties  of  friendship. 
In  human  hearts  such  power  of  healing  lies. 
We  do  not  well  to  lean  upon  ourselves. 

[They  move  off-  toward  the  lake. 

Re-enter  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile. 
Pilp,  My  lord !  news  of  grave  import 


Mont.  Pilpatoe, 

Keep  thou  thy  news — thou  ever  shadowest  me  I — 
And  seek  than  this  an  hour  more  opportune. 

Pilp.  My  lord 

Mont.  Did  not  we  say  the  news  could  wait  ? 

Pilp.  My  gracious  liege 

Mont.  So !     By  the  thunder  of  heaven  ! 

Pilp.  May't    fall     upon    these    white    and    bearded 

strangers  I 
Mont,  (clutchingfor  support).  These  white — and  bearded 

— strangers — 'tis  the  third 
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Time  they  are  come.   .  .  .  Twice  respited,  but 
now  .  .  . 

These   white   men   from  the  east   with   flowing 

beards 

Pilp.  My  lord,  O  king,  the  tale  is  not  all  told ; 

Not  only  are  they  landed,  but  'tis  bruited 

That  they  have  sought  alliance  with  Tlascala, 

Our  hated,  immemorial  enemy. 
Mont.  Why  were  we  not  made  'ware  of  this .''     Canst 

answer  ? 
Pilp.  O  king,  for  nigh  a  week  none  dared  thy  presence 

Save  those  o'  the  sacred  Order  of  Mexitli. 

This  opportunity 

Mont.  'Tis  not  to  be  believed. 

Such  being  our  danger,  that  they  would  deny 

Thee  to  ourself 
Pilp.  Pardon,  O  king  I     These  priests 

Now  rule  in  Mexico. 
Mont.  Insufferable ! 

Dar'st  thou  to  insinuate  that  my  faithful  priests 

Are  not  my  loving  vassals — eh .'' 
Pilp.  O  king. 

Lives  there  upon  this  earth  who  is  not  vassal 

To  Montezuma? 
Mont.  Answer  me. 
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Pilp.                                                              My  lord, 
Blinded  by  his  devotion  to  the  gods, 
Is  ofttimes  moved  by  that  which  seemeth  fair, 
Yet  is  most  foully  false.     And  so  thy  priests 


Mont.  Thy  head,  my  fnend, — Hast  a  slight  care  for't  ? 

Pilp.  Sire, 

I  weigh  it  not  against  your  royal  crown  ; 
And  lightly  do  I  hold  it  where  my  country 
Makes  of  all  claims  the  ultimate  appeal. 

Mont,  (to  Teutile).   Think'st  thou  so  meanly  of  these 
priests  of  mine  ? 

Enter  Guatemozin  at  back  ;  he  converses  with  the  Princess. 

Teut.  O  sovereign  fear'd  and  loved  beyond  all  kings  1 
Most  noble  Montezuma,  Son  of  the  Sun  I 
It  shames  me  to  repeat  the  common  cry. 
The  vapourings  of  the  idle  multitude. 

Mont.  Thou  hast  our  leave,  my  valiant  Teutile.    Speak. 

Teut,  Thus  then  the  murmur  runs :  '  O  strange  that  he 
Whose  arm  hath  carried  dread  thro'  Anahuac 
Should  now  become  the  slave  of  his  own  fears 
And  minion  of  his  priests  ! ' 

Mont.  Ha !  thou'dst  repeat  it ! 

I  have  indeed  brave  counsellors !  yet  remember. 
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Who  slights  my  priests  shghteth  his  country's  gods, 
And  I — their  mandatory — am  dishonour'd  ! 
We  pass  that  for  the  moment.     Go  now,  Teutile, 
Call  out  our  levies  from  the  east  and  west. 

,  i  wDii    \^Exit  Teutile. 
(To  Pilp.)     Do  thou  prepare  rich  gifts  for  the 

invader. 
One  way  or  the  other  we  shall  take  him  then. 

Pilp.  We  may  delay  him  so,  but  not  delude  him. 
Such  gifts  may  even  plead  against  ourselves. 
As  touching  on  our  wealth.     The  sight  of  gold 
Doth  not  allay  the  ardour  of  the  thief. 
These  men  are   covetous,  and   would   take   our 
country ! 

Mont.  Hark,  Pilpatoe  !     Did  not  we  say  obey  ? 

[Exit  Pilpatoe. 
From  Fate  who  may  deliver  ?  .  .  .  One  tradition 
Was  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers. 
One  truth  we  have  revered  and  cherish'd  long, — 
The  Holy  Legend  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
Lord  of  the  Seven  Caves,  who  after  years 
Of  noble  service  and  of  high  achievement. 
Welding  these  warlike  tribes  in  one  great  Nation, 
Departed  for  fresh  conquests  in  the  East, 
Leaving  a  promise  that  in  days  to  come    ''J^' 
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He,  or  his  true  descendants,  would  return.  .  .  . 
These  men  are  like  to  him  in  face  and  form  ! 
Like  him  they  hold  the  lightning  in  their  hand. 
And  hurl  the  forked  death  upon  their  foe. 
Alack  !     How  many  and  portentous  signs 
Prognosticate  the  downfall  of  my  Empire ! — 
The  temple  stones  take  fire  and  burn  like  wood  ; 
Comets  are  seen  with  fang'd  and  hooded  heads 
As  of  brazen  serpents ;  the  waters  o'  the  great 

lake 
O'erflow,  and  bubble  up  like  burning  pitch  ; 
Streams  of  red  lava  flood  the  mountain  side, 
And  desolate  our  valleys  ;  windy  tremors 
Shake  and  convulse  the  pillars  of  our  land. 

Mai.  My  lord  should  not  allow  himself  to  brood 
On  mysteries,  which  must  for  aye  evade  him. 

Mont.  True,  true,  Malinch6, — wisely  counsell'd  :  I 
Had  overlook'd  thy  presence  'mid  my  cares. 
I  fear  not  man  nor  aught  that  he  may  do, 
But  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  we  are  as  children 
— Blind,  terror-eyed  at  the  phantasmal  darkness. 
Troubles  that  my  forefathers  never  knew 
Have  fallen  within  my  time. 

Mai.  They  are  to  try 

Thy  mettle,  O  my  lord  1  for  otherwise 
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Thou  might'st  have   gone   down   to   thy   grave 

unknown, 
Unproven  and  unreveal'd  in  all  thy  greatness. 
The  gods  be  thank'd  !     The  measure  of  a  man 
Is  his  true  bearing  in  the  face  of  trouble. 

Mont.  Not  of  our  merits  do  the  gods  adjudge  us  : 
To  those  who  merit  most — a  crown  of  sorrow  ; 
While  men  without  or  scruple,  faith,  or  honour, 
In    this    world    scale    the    heights.       Alas,    our 

virtues 
More  often  than  our  vices  prove  our  ruin  I 

Mai.  It  may  be  so, — yet  were  I  Montezuma, 
I'd  not  exchange  the  consciousness  of  right 
For  all  the  glory  of  triumphant  wrong  ! 

Mont.  Yet,  out  of  adverse  circumstance,  my  child. 

How   would'st  thou  meet   the   perils  that  now 

threaten  .•* 
This  white,  advancing  peril  ? 

Mai.  My  lord  defers 

Too  much  to  the  opinions  of  those  near  him. 
My  lord  should  act  I  and  only  heed  their  counsel 
If  it  confirm  his  preconceived  views. 
Or,  as  occasion  makes  demand  of  him. 
To  clarify  his  own  far  shrewder  thought. 
So  will  he  prosper. 
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Mont,  {impatiently).  Y  the  case  in  point,  wouldst  fight  ? 
Or  try  if  specious  gifts  may  not  prevail  ? 

Mai.  Peace  only  for  an  honourable  alliance  ! 

Mont,  {with  sudden  inspiration). 

And  to  my  gifts  I  will  add  living  treasure — 
Girls  in  the  first  faint  rose  of  womanhood, 
For  these  beguile  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  foe. 
And  charm  him  to  subjection.     Thyself — would'st 
go? 

Mai.  If  by  my  going  I  might  serve  my  lord. 

Moni.  So  thou  shalt  hold  the  heart  of  the  invader 
I'  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  and  bring  him  bound 
And  captive  to  my  feet. 

Tecuichpo  here  comes  forward  with  Guatemozin. 

Tecuichpo,  we  have  news 
Of  a  fresh  landing  by  these  bearded  white  men. 
And  we  are  sending  gifts  to  pacify — 
Bright  girls,  who  shall  propitiate  these  strangers. 
Guat.  Propitiate  and  pacify  I     Say  rather, 

To  entice  them  upward  to  thy  royal  eyrie. 
Meet  them  with  the  armed  might  of  Mexico, 
And  send  them  hurtling  back  across  the  foam  I 
Propitiate  and  pacify  your  foes  ? 
The  Aztec  kings,  sire,  were  not  wont  to  sue  ' 
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Coldjgyves,  and  not  warm  girls,  their  custom'd  gifts 
To  those  who  ventured  on  their  high  domain 
Unbidden  and  unwelcome ! 

Mont.  Hark  thou,  nephew  ! 

When  we  desire  thy  counsel  we  will  seek  it. 
Thy  speech  is  both  unbidden  and  unwelcome. 

Tec.  Father,  he  reasons  well  and  valiantly. 
As  doth  become  a  Son  of  Mexico. 
These  men — come  not  in  friendship!    '^ 

Mont.  So  I  judge  : 

We  wait  the  proof.     I'd  not  commit  my  country 
To  open  rupture  with  her  tutelar  gods. 
These  men  may  be  descendants  of  Quetzalcoatl  1 

Guat.  Put  not  too  great  reliance  in  your  gods 

— To  thine  and  our  undoing  !  for  they  speak 
As  speak  thy  priests,  and  their  first  thoughts  are  ever 
For  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  sacrifice  ; 
Next,  to  usurp  fresh  power. 

Mont.  —  Ha,  Guatemozin ! 

Is  our  authority  of  no  respect .'' 
Must  we  forever  listen  to  such  tales  .'' 
Out  of  our  sight !     See  to  thine  own  foul  marshes. 
And  send  us  double  tribute  from  this  day. 

Guat.  (aside)  Thou  shalt  yet  pay  an  hundredfold  for  this  1 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — The  Spanish  camp  at  Vera  Cruz.  Rustic 
church,  with  tents  and  sea  in  hackgromid.  Pavilion 
of  Cortes  in  foreground,  hearing  the  conquistador  s 
flag — a  white  cross  on  a  ground  of  gold,  with  the 
device  "Let  us  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Cross, 
for  with  this  sign  we  shall  conquer." 

Enter  Sabiot  and  a  number  of  Soldiers. 

Sab.  Huzza  for  Hernando  Cortes !  Egad,  it  was 
masterful  strategy  that  of  resigning  the  commis- 
sion given  by  the  Governor-General,  Velasquez, 
and  receiving  the  same  again  at  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  this  mushroom  colony  of  New  Spain  I 
Thunder  of  heaven  !  but  it  takes  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  Don  Diego  de  Ordaz  ! 

First  Sold.  And  of  De  Leon,  and  the  whole  Velasquez 
breed.  O  ho  !  but  I'd  give  the  renegades  all  the 
wind  I  could  to  help  them  back  to  Cuba. 

Sab.  Not  so  our  general !  for  they  be  prime  swordsmen 
all,  and  we  have  none  too  many  blades  to  reap  the 
harvest  I 

Sec.  Sold.  Thou  mayn't  never  see  two  strutting  chiefs 
to  one  barn-yard.  De  Ordaz  has  been  badly 
counter'd ;  we  must  wait  till's  comb's  healed. 
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Third  Sold.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  cockerels,  a  little 
gold-dust  will  cure  their  crests :  it  is  a  fine  salve  ! 

Sah.  But  a  villainous  salvation !  as  many  will  find  to 
their  cost. 

Third  Sold.  Give  me  the  salve,  and  let  salvation  go ! 
A  merry  life  and  a  short  one,  so  say  I. 

Several.  And  I — and  I. 

Sab.  A  merry  life  for  us  all ! 

Enter  Cortes,  who  crosses  toward  pavilion,  accompanied 
by  Father  Olmedo,  Sandoval,  and  guard  of  .soldiers. 

Sab.  Three  cheers  for  our  great  Captain  I 

Solds.  Hurrah  !     Hurrah  !     Hurrah  ! 

Two  Voices.    Down  with  Velasquez!      Death  to   the 

Governor-General ! 
A  Third  Voice.  Lead  us  to  Mexico  I 
Solds.  To  Mexico  I  to  Mexico  ! 
Cort.  (^pointing  with  his  sword  to  thejlag  over  pavilion^ 

For  God  and  the  glory  of  Spain  !  [Enters  pavilion. 
Olm.  In  the  name  of  the  Cross  we  shall  prevail ! 

\Enters  pavilion  with  Sandoval. 
[Soldiers  cheer  and  disperse  to  their  tents. 
The  guard  remains. 
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Enter  De  Leon,  Olid,  Alvarado,  Ordaz  and  Officers. 

Leon.  The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  Cortes 
had  packed  the  council  with  his  friends. 

Olid.  By  your  leave,  De  Leon  !  Francisco  de  Montejo, 
a  firm  adherent  of  Velasquez,  was  president  of 
the  council. 

Ord.  The  craft  of  Cortes — to  give  a  veneer  of  justice 
to  his  ends.  What  could  Montejo  do  against  so 
many? 

Alv.  He  need  not  have  accepted  office. 

Ord.  Thou'dst  have  refused  the  palm-sweet  invitation? 

Ah.  De  Ordaz,  keep  a  guard  upon  thy  tongue ! 

Olid.  Senors  I  the  affair  concerns  none  but  our  Captain. 

Ord.  Zounds !  it  concerns  us  all !     This  camarilla's 
A  vile  conspiracy  against  the  Governor  ! 
This  upstart,  this  purse-proud  adventurer, 
Had  never  set  his  foot  upon  this  soil 
But  for  Velasquez'  favour,  and  now  he  fawns 
And  importunes  us  for  our  loyal  swords 
To  sheathe  them  in  his  patron's  breast!     The 
coistril ! 

Ah),  (drarving).  Thou' It  eat  thy  words,  or  by  the  God 
who  made  me ! 
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Re-enter  Father  Olmedo  from  pavilicm. 

Olm.  De  Ordaz, — Alvarado, — Gentlemen ! 

Is  this  the  place  to  ease  your  private  feuds  ? 

Put  up  your  swords.  [Soldiers  draw  round. 

Leon.  Our  friend  is  right,  Diego. 

Cortes  will  have  to  answer  to  Don  Carlos 

For  the  legality  of  his  acts.     Come,  come, 

I  pray  be  patient ! — his  o'er-topping  pride 

Will  fall  upon  himself. 
Ord.  We  but  defer 

Our  meeting. 
Ah).  At  your  service. 

Re-enter  Cortes  from  PaviUon  with  SandovaL 

Cort.  Hark,  seilors  ! 

Some  of  you,  so't  would  seem,  are  strangely  moved 
Against  my  conduct  of  this  expedition  ;       ' 
And, — as  I  hear, — would  fain  return  to  Cuba. 
There  lie  the  ships.     Let  whoso  will — to  Cuba  ! 
I  and  those  with  me  are  for  Mexico.  [Cheers. 

Ord.  May  I  ask,  sir,  on  what  authority 

You  take  upon  yourself  such  plenary  powers, 
Your  old  commission  having  been  revoked 
By  the  Governor,  Velasquez  ?  One  word  more. 
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How  can  you  reconcile  it  with  your  conscience 
To  accept  a  fifth  o'  the  fruits  and  of  the  spoils 
Of  this  emprise, — a  share  more  nearly  equal 
To   that   of  his   most    Christian   majesty,   Don 

Carlos, — 
For  your  so- valued  services  as  leader  ? 

Cort,  I'll  answer  your  two  questions,  Don  Diego, 

With  yet  a  third. — My  friend,  will  you  yourself 
Accept  this  coveted  post  of  Captain-general  ? 

[Shouts  of  "Cortes  /  "  "  Cortes  !  " 
My  sole  ambition  is  for  the  success 
Of  this  our  undertaking,  and  I  can. 
Without  the  least  wound  to  my  pride  or  will. 
Take  up  a  soldier's  pike  with  that  same  hand 
Which  now  resigns  the  baton  of  a  general. 
Come,  fail  us  not,  De  Ordaz  ! 

Ord.  My  thanks,  sir,  but 

Your  question  does  not  warrant  a  reply  ; 
For  our  commission  carries  not  so  far. 
I'd  not  be  false  friend  to  Velasquez ! 

C&rt.  And  1 

Would  not  be  false   to  these  my  friends  {Uyud 

cheers  from  soldiers),  and  leave  you, 
De  Ordaz,  still  at  large, — who  stand  adjudged 
A  traitor  to  our  cause,  and  a  disturber 
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Of  the  public  peace.     Arrest  him,  Sandoval, 
Also  that  mild-eyed  relative  of  his, 
Whose  fingers  so  affectionately  cleave 
To  his  sword  hilt.     A  week's  imprisonment 
May  season  their  high  pride. 

[Exeunt  De  Ordaz  and  De  Leon, 
under  guard. 

Friends  and  companions. 
When  we  review  the  perils  now  surmounted, — 
Battles,  by  sea  and  land,  stanchly  won  through, — 
We  must  acknowledge  Providence  in  all. 
And  take  fresh  heart  for  triumphs  yet  to  come. 
Dangers  and  hazards  we  shall  have  to  face. 
Long  and  fatiguing  marches,  fierce  encounters. 
But  yet  withal — naught  that  unflinching  courage 
May    not    o'ercome.      Wherefore,   my    gallant 

comrades. 
To  bind  all  waverers  to  our  common  cause, 
I  now  propose  that  we  destroy  our  fleet. 
Reserving  one  small  vessel,  to  convey 
Our  sick — and  such  as  fear  the  hazard — home. 
Swords  up,  all  ye  who  hold  with  me  in  this  I 

[Soldiers   raise   their   swords   and   shout    "  To 
Mexico  !"  "  to  Mexico  !  " 

[Trumpets. 
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Enter  Ambassadors  from  Mexico,  hearing  rich  gifts. 

Pilp.  From  the  great  Emperor  Montezuma — greeting  I 
Our  lord  hath  heard  of  your  swift- wing'd  approach 
From   some  veil'd  shore  i'   the  far,   far  distant 

East,— 
The  undoubted  vassalry  of  a  mighty  Monarch, — 
And  graciously  would  learn  with  what  intent 
Ye  are  come  upon  his  coasts,  whether  in  need 
Of  succour,  or  assistance,  or  of  aught 
That  lies  within  his  friendship  to  accord. 
His  princely  disposition  to  all  strangers 
These  gifts  declare.    Pray  you  accept  our  service  \ 

Cort.  Return  to  Montezuma  equal  greeting 

And  thanks — for  his  abounding  hospitality. 
Which  his  most  christian  majesty,  Don  Carlos, 
Emperor  of  all  the  East,  reciprocates 
With  gifts  as  rare  and  costly  in  their  kind. 
Adding  to  all  the  right  arm  of  his  friendship. 
As  touching  now  the  purpose  of  our  visit, 
We  are  come  here  on  special  embassy 
To  parley  and  confer  with  your  high  lord. 

Teut.  So-ho,  ye  are  scarce  landed  on  our  shores 
And  audience  ye  demand  of  Montezuma  ! 
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Pilp.  Stay  you  one  moment,  Teutile !      For,  my  friend, 
Princes  by  our  conceptions  are  not  sway'd. 
(TV)  Cortes).  Our  lord's  concern's  for  the  peril  of 

the  way. 
If  you,  sir,  with  your  chiefs  of  embassy, 
Will  grace  our  escort,  we  will  swift  conduct  you 
Into  the  shining  presence  of  Montezuma. 
This  host  of  yours,  encumber'd  with  its  baggage. 
Might  never  pass  secure  thro'  Anahuac, 
Where  dangers  and  a  multitude  of  foes 
Infest,  where  no  man's  life's  his  own. 

Cort.  My  friend, 

Dost  think  that  we  who  have  come  o'er  leagues 

of  sea. 
And  braved  the  perils  of  the  mountainous  deep. 
Are  to  be  turn'd  by  fears  ?     What  foes  we  meet. 
Our  own  good  swords  will  caution.     Go  in  peace, 
Acquaint  your  noble  master  with  our  purpose, 
Offer  him  our  respects  and  duteous  service. 
And  tell  him  that  we  may  not  now  depart. 
Our  embassy  and  message  undischarged. 
Without  dishonour  to  our  lord,  Don  Carlos. 

Teut.  Your  embassy  were  better  undischarged 

Than  you  should  brave  the  wrath  of  Montezuma ! 

Cort.  Princes  disposed  to  peace  may  not  affront 
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The  representatives  of  other  monarchs^ 
Nor  will  your  Montezuma. 

Pilp.  You'll  remain 

In  your  encampment  till  we  bring  you  word 
Of  welcome  from  our  gracious  Prince  ? 

Cort.  Provided 

That  word  be  not  too  long  upon  the  way. 

Pilp.  Sir ! 

Our  duty  is  nigh  done.  One  thing  remains 
That  shall  engage  you  Montezuma's  favour. 
And  bind  him  to  you  by  the  league  of  blood — 

Enter  Aztec  maidens,  in  clinging,  diaphanous  robes,  closely 
veiled. 

These  for  yourself  and  for  your  noble  captains  I 
[^Officers  evince  great  interest  in  the  maids. 
Cort.    My     friends,     the     maidens     must     be     first 
baptized, — 
Father  Olmedo,  these  are  now  your  charge, — 
As  daughters  of  the  Church  we  will  espouse  them, 
Not  otherwise.     (To  girls).    Follow  this  holy  man. 
[They   move   off  toward  the    Church   under 
Father  Olmedo' s  care. 

[Trumpet*. 
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Enter  Magiscatzin  and  Ambassadors  from  Tlascala. 

Cort,  What  answer  sends  the  Senate  of  Tlascala 
To  an  alliance  with  our  arms  ? 

Mag.  My  lord. 

Before  our  face  you  entertain  our  foes. 
And  ask  of  us  an  answer.     Have  it  then  ! — 
Never  will  the  Republic  of  Tlascala 
Join  in  forced  league  or  hateful  covenant 
With  the  fickle,  faithless  sons  of  Mexico  I 

Tevt.  Ha!   tempt  thou  not   my  spear- thrust,  Magis- 
catzin ! 

Pilp.  Teutile,  forbear  I 

Mag.  You  flaunt  your  valour  now. 

But  never  have  I  known  you  terrible 
When  in  the  field. 

Teut.  Liar !  thou  hast  fled  me  twice. 

Cort.  Stay  !  for  such  speech  neither  respecteth  me. 
Nor  Spain's  high  monarch  whom  I  represent. 
You,  sirs,  withdraw  !  and  with  all  speed  ye  may 
Convey  our  charge  direct  to  Montezuma. — 

[Montezuma^s  Embassy  withdraws. 
This  hate  I'll  turn  to  use. — Now,  Magiscatzin, 
What  says  the  proud  Republic  of  Tlascala  ? 

Mag.  Whoso  would  be  the  friend  of  Montezuma, 
Tlascala  holds  him  mortal  enemy  1 
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Wherefore  regard  me  as  your  life-sworn  foe 

From  this  hour  forth. 
Cort.  Until  a  newer  bond, 

Cemented  in  the  blood  of  the  Aztec  race, 

Shall  seal  us  friends  ? 
Mag.  {coming  closer).  What  hope  is  there  of  that  ? 

Cort.  Much  :  listen — I  distrust  this  Montezuma, 

And  most  of  all  his  gifts. 
Mag.  'Tis  well  you  do. 

Return  his  gifts  and  we  will  be  your  friends. 

\Shouts  of  '  Never  !  "  from  Soldiers, 

The  gilded  bait  will  lure  you  to  your  doom. 

[Cries  of  «  To  Mexico  !  "  "  To  Mexico  !  " 

Tlascala  then  withdraws  her  friendship,  and 

Will  break  you  on  her  altars. 
Cort.  Magiscatzin  I 

Break  first  the  news  of  war  between  our  peoples. 

Then  break  us,  friend — if,  when,  and  where,  you 
may.  [Exit  Magiscatzin  with  Ambassadors. 

Proceed  we  now  to  apportion  out  the  spoil. 

One  fifth's  the  share  allotted  to  Don  Carlos, 

An  equal  measure  is  assign'd  to  me. 

And  in  the  balance  all  participate. 
Sah.  A  right   partition!     That's  three-fifths  for  our- 
selves. 
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First  Sold.  Ay  :  when  his  captains  have  been  satisfied ! 
Sec.  Sold.  His  captains — whew — !  (whistles) 
Third  Sold.  Hark  ye,  our  general  speaks  ! 

Cori..  But  that  no  man  may  deem  me  covetous 
Of  gold,  or  a  close  seeker  after  treasure. 
Whose  chief  reward  is  in  the  captaincy 
Of  this  high  enterprise,  I  do  renounce 
My  share  until  such  time  as  our  success 
Is  more  assured,  and  give  't  with  all  glad  heart 
Unto  my  faithful  soldiers  for  their  valour. 
First  Sold.  O  noble  captain  ! 

Third  Sold.  Where  is  such  another  ? 

Cort.  As  to  these  native  brides,— whom  some  among  you 
Thus  early  seem  to  rate  beyond  all  treasure, — 
I  do  present  them  first  unto  my  captains. 
Who  shall  cast  lots,  and  evenly  determine 
The  custody  of  each.     Then  treat  all  gently ; 
For  Beauty  is  to  him  that  rightly  holds. 

[While  the  Officers  are  drawing  lots,  the  native 
hiides  return  in  procession  from  the  church, 
with  veils  raised  and  hearing  houghs  of  palm 
leaves  in  their  hands.  They  are  preceded 
hy  Father  Olmedo  and  choir,  chanting  a 
missionary  hymn. 


ACT  II 

Scene  I. — A  forest.  Donna  Marina  discovered  weeping. 
Several  Tlascalans  cross  the  stage  injiight,  pursued  hy 
Cortes,  Sandoval,  and  Spaniards. 

Cort.  I  am  spent :  we  may  not  now  pursue  them  further. 
Sand.  My  lord,  see  here  (pointing  to  blood  stains) — their 
cacique  is  sore  wounded. 
But  one  hour  more,  the  daylight  aiding  us. 
The  chances  are  that  we  shall  capture  him, 
And  hold  him  to  high  ransom  from  Tlascala. 
Cort.  Imperil  not  too  far  our  thinning  band. 

\^Exeunt  Sandoval  and  Spaniards. 
[Marina  foigns  to  evade  Cortes. 
Cort.  Little  Malinche  ! 

Mar.  I  am  that  no  more : 

Now,  and  for  all  time, — since   the   Fates   have 

call'd  me, — 
Donna  Marina.     Doth  it  not  sound  sweet  '^ 
Cort.  And  yet  to  me  thy  native  name  sounds  sweetest. 

Why,  child,  thou  hast  been  crying  ! 
Mar.  Dear  my  lord. 

Tears  are  a  woman's  treasured  privilege. 

xflS 
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Cort.  But  thine  ?  thine  flow  not  from  perversity  ? 
Mar.  Mine  ? 

How  should  they  interest  you  ?  for  I  am  naught, 

Or  less  than  naught,  to  you. 
Cort.  Beauty  in  distress 

Must  always  interest  a  man — much  more  so 

When  his  own  heart  is  pierced  by  Beauty's  barb. 

Wilt  tell  me,  child  ? 
Mar.  Yes — if  my  lord  will  promise 

To  rid  me  of  the  cause  of  this  my  grief. 
Cort.  Come  then,  sit  here ;  unfold  thy  trouble  freely. 
Mar.  Don  Alonso  de  Puertocarrero 

Hath  claim'd  me  for  his  bride,  and  I  refuse 

To  marry  him.     For  this  I  have  fled  the  camp. 
Cort.  A  gentleman  by  nature,  brave  and  generous  ; 

By  birth  a  Noble  of  Spain — why  should' st  thou 

fear  him  ? 

Mar.  Noble  in  Spain  maybe — but,  Heaven  shield  us  I 

He  is  not  noble  here. 
Cort.  Thou  dost  amaze  me. 

Mar.  His  eyes — they  are  so  different  to  my  lord's  I 

Cort.  Thou  art  a  minx,  Malinch^l 

Mar,  (resisting  his  embrace).  Give  me  your  hand  : 

This  holds  the  chart  and  chronicle  of  your  soul. 

What  is  here  writ  can  never  be  unwritten 
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Till  God  efface  the  record.     Then,  take  heed ! 
That  scar  upon  your  lip — how  came  it  there, 
Unless  by  fighting  for  a  lady's  favour  ? 
And  many  such  encounters,  dear  my  lord. 
Are  graven  upon  your  palm.     Shall  I  proceed  ? 
You  are  as  clay  within  a  woman's  hands 
That  she  may  mould  at  will,  provided  only 
She  shape  the  vessel  while  your  love  is  new. 

Cort.  So  thou  wouldst  e'en  retaliate  in  kind. 

Because  I  call'd  thee  minx  I  What  thou  hast  said, 
Thou  might' st  have  guess'd  of  any  cavalier. 
On  the  anvil  of  love  all  men  are  malleable. 

Mar.  Judge  them  not  all  by  your  own  heart,  my  lord ! 

Cort.  Come,  tell  me  of  the  future,  if  thou  canst. 

The  past,  my  little  palmist,  was  mere  guess-work. 

Mar.  The  future  is  more  difficult  to  read. 

Heaven  sets  our  course ;  yet  winds  and  seas  of 

passion 
May  jeopardize  our  voyage,  imperil  all. 
Will  is  the  master  helmsman  of  our  fate ! 
And  in  a  measure  we  can  shape  our  lives. 
And  'void  the  currents  that  set  strongly  in 
As  we  approach  the  isles  of  our  desire. 

Cort.  I  fear  that  /  shall  shipwreck  on  that  isle ! 

[Attempts  to  kiss  her. 
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Mar.  Wait !  something  I  may  tell  you  of  the  future. 
This  thumb,  so  masterful !  denotes  your  strength 
Of  character,  and  presages  success. 

Cort.  This  enterprise  then  } 

Mar.  Will  both  succeed — and  fail ; 

Yet  out  of  failure  you  shall  carve  success. 
And  finally  attain  the  goal  you  seek. 

Cort.  To  what  cause  shall  I  owe  this  transient  failure  .'' 

Mar.  To  over-confidence,  my  lord, — a  grave 
Fault  in  a  leader ! 

Cort.  And  to  what — success  .•' 

Mar.  To  the  devotion  of  a  stranger. 

Cort.  So? 

Mar.  For  twice  your  life  will  be  in  deadly  peril, 
Twice  you  will  owe  salvation  to  a  woman. 
And  twice  the  triumph  of  your  arms  will  rest 
With  her.     Conjoin'd,  your  stars  spell  victory. 

Cort.  And  she  that  is  the  lodestar  of  my  fate  ? 

Mar.  Will  live  to  contemplate  her  country's  ruin, 
To  look,  unmoved,  upon  her  king  in  chains, 
To  see  the  land  she  loved  laid  desolate. 
Its  altars  pillaged,  and  its  people  fled 
'Fore  ruthless  wrongs  and  rapine  worse  than  death. 
Yet,  oh, — to  know  herself  the  cause  of  all, 
And  learn  at  last  the  sacrifice  was  vain  ! 
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Cort,  What  sacrifice  is  this  that  she  will  make  ? 

Mar.  The  sacrifice  of  kith  and  kin  and  country 
Upon  the  altar  of  her  love  for  you. 

Cort.  Thou  speakest  like  a  seer — who  is  this  woman  ? 

Mar.  One  in  your  plane  of  destiny  perchance, 
Whose  fate-line  coincides  with  yours. 

Cori.  And  she  ? 

Mar.  Is  near — too  near — unless 

Cort.  {taking  her  in  his  arms).  And  knowing  this, 

Thou   still  would' st   love  ?      What  of  thy  will, 
Malinche  ? 

Mar.  I  am  as  the  moth  that  draweth  toward  the  light. 
In  vain  do  I  beat  the  air  on  tremolant  wing. 
For  I  know  that  I  must  perish  amid  the  flame — 
Drop    cloven   and    scorch'd    before    the    living 

brilliance ! 
Ah  woe  is  me  !  woe,  woe  upon  my  people  I 
For  I,  who  have  been  sent  here  to  betray  you. 
Must, — caught  i'  the  toils  of  Fate, — become  your 
shield. 

Cort.  So  the  Aztec  monarch  would  betray  me  thus ! 
A  subtle  mind — and  one  that  calls  for  caution  ! 
Love,  thou  shalt  tell  me  of  this  Montezuma. 
Don  Puertocarrero  we'll — despatch  to  Spain. 

[Exeunt. 
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Enter  Father  Olmedo,  forcibly  detaining  the  two  drummers 
Benito  and  Juan. 

Olm.  So,  my  young  runaways !     At  last  I  have  you. 
Hold !  will  you  take  your  chastisement  from  me  ? 
Or  wait  till  I  report  you  to  your  captain  ? 

Ben.  If  only  you'll  not  tell,  from  you,  sir,  I. 

Juan.  I'll  never  do't  again — I  promise,  sir  I — 
If  you'll  look  over  this. 

Olm.  No :  you  must  choose. 

Ben..  Get 't  over  quickly,  Juan. 

Juan.  No,  not  for  tne ! 

Father  Olmedo's  belt  knows  how  to  bite  I 

Olm.  Now,  my  lads,  I  must  first  explain  to  you  the 
nature  of  your  offence.  Disobedience  is  a 
deadly  sin  in  a  soldier:  that  is — one  worthy 
of  death  1  Without  obedience,  no  commander 
can  preserve  discipline;  and  without  discipline, 
his  army  moves  toward  inevitable  destruction. 
Therefore,  take  it  to  your  understandings,  and 
treasure  it  in  your  hearts,  that  the  step  between 
disobedience  and  death  is  but  a  short  one  for  a 
soldier.  Next,  sirs,  for  the  consequences  of  your 
folly.  If  it  were  not  for  the  very  special  regard 
I  have  for  you,  I  should  have  left  you  to  take 
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care  of  yourselves, — which  on  most  occasions  I 
observe  you  are  well  able  to  do, — but  I  cannot 
have  my  chubby-faced  little  drummer- boys  walk- 
ing open-eyed  into  the  pits  prepared  for  them  by 
these  savages,  to  be  subsequently  made  into  dainty 
dishes  for  the  Aztec  nobles. 
Juan.  O,  sir,  how  horrible !  Do  they  really  eat  people  ? 
Olm.  They  do  indeed,  Juan  {pinching  his  cheek),  after 

fattening  them  in  cages. 
Juan.  O,  sir,  let  us  get  back  ! 
Ben.  They'll  pickle  us  first  in  salt,  Juan. 
Olm.  And  so,  my  lads,  I  hope  you  will  remember,  when 
I  put  you  to  a  very  painful   reminder   of  your 
mortality,  that  I  do  so  from  the  very  great  affec- 
tion I  have  for  you. 
Ben.  O,  sir,  mother  always  used  to  say  that ;  but  she 

laid  it  on  the  harder  for  her  affection ! 
Olm.  Come,  Benito,  you   rascal !   you   are   trying  to 
disarm  me.     Hold  out  your  hand. 

\^As  the  blow  is  about  to  descend,  Father  Olmedo 
is  thrown  upon  his  back  by  some  Indiana, 
under  Quauhpopoca,  who  have  been  stealthily 
approaching  from  cover.  Father  Olmedo 
and  the  two  lads  are  secured,  and  carried 
off  amid  the  shrieks  of  Juan. 
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Scene  II. — Mexico.  The  Temple  of  Darhiess,  sometime 
known  as  the  House  of  Sorrow.  Montezuma  and  the 
Image  of  the  God  dimly  visible  in  the  intense  murk, 
which  is  only  broken  by  rays  of  light  that  penetrate 
near  the  roof  of  the  building.  Distant  mutterings  of 
thunder  are  heard  as  Montezuma  unrobes,  and  these 
grow  louder  as  he  abases  himself  before  the  Image. 

Mont.  Lover  and  Lord  of  Darkness  !  whose  delight 
Is  to  do  evil  without  end.     In  whom 
Nothing  is  good,  save  the  immute  resolve 
Still  to  be  steadfast  thro'  all  griefs  that  shatter ; 
Unquenchable  in  hate,  in  will  sublime. 
Father  of  all  lost  spirits  !     Sire  of  Hell ! 
To  thine  abode  of  horror  am  I  come. 
Frustrate  of  all  my  hopes,  humbled  in  pride, — 
/,  Montezuma,  do  abase  myself 
Before  thine  awful  shrine. 

Prince  of  Darkness.  What  ails  my  son, 

That  his  stark  voice  disquieteth  my  noontide .'' 
These  hours   are    precious,   stored    with    sweet 

oblivion : 
All  night  have  I  in  which  to  roam  abroad. 
But  light  I  loathe,  and  thro*  the  garish  day 
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Dissociate  myself  and  my  vex'd  mind  ; 

For  to  me,  also,  my  appointed  calm, 

Where  memory  cannot  scorch,  nor  passion  sear. 

By  day  my  myrmidons  can  speed  my  will ; 

But  night  is  my  chief  joy  and  field  of  pleasure — 

Then  can  I  compass  deeds  that  mock  the  light, 

Then  leaps  my  brand  to  revel  in  the  sting 

And  stab  of  human  hearts  ! 
Mont.  )iy  day  or  night. 

Matters  it  not, great  Prince,  so  that  thou  serv'st  me. 
Prince  of  D.  What  of  your  other  gods — have  they  all 
fail'd  you, 

That  thus  at  last  you  have  recourse  to  me 

Who  could  have  saved  you  first  ? 
Mont.  Thy  terms  repel. 

Not  lightly  parts  a  man  with  his  own  soul ! 

Long  have  I  writhed  in  torment,  ere  I  came 

To  this. 
Prince  of  D.  A  subtle  compliment,  I  take  it ! 

For  lightly  won  is  ever  lightly  prized. 

I  shall  respect  your  soul  the  more.  [Thunder. 

MotU.  Respect ! 

I  ask  not  that :  I  want 

Prince  of  D.  My  aid.     Now  hearken,  King, — 

Despite  your  long  indifference  to  my  calling. 
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As  ancient  as  'tis  honourable, — I 

Am  ready  at  a  price  to  grant  your  wish.  \'V 

Mont.  Name  it ! 

PrtJice  of  D.  With  blood  drawn  from  your  royal  veins 
Will  you  now  covenant  ? 

Mont.  Name  the  conditions  ! 

Prince  of  D.   Briefly,  the   bond  concerns  your  soul. 
Henceforth 
It  will  be  safer  in  my  keeping.    Read  !    [Thunder. 
\A  scroll  is  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  the  image. 

Mont.  (Reading).     '  I,  Montezuma,  Prince  of  Mexico, 
For  service  rendered  in  my  hour  of  need. 
Assign  my  soul.' — So  !  thou  demand'st  of  me 
The  utmost  that  I  have't  in  power  to  give. 

Prince  of  D.  The  bargain  is  one-sided ;  for  your  soul 
Is  to  all  purpose  mine.     You  are  the  slave. 
The  wanton  slave  of  your  own  wilful  lusts : 
The  fruit  is  canker'd,  and  must  fall  to  me. 

Mont.  Yet,  till  I  sign,  there  is  hope — {sweet  music  heard) 
but  after,  none ! 
My  conscience  arms  against  the  written  bond. 

Prince  of  D.  Your  conscience  or  your  crown — that  is 
the  issue  ! 
Choose  which  of  them  you  will. 

Mont.  Canst  thou  secure 
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My  throne  against  these  white  men  ? 

Prince  of  D.  I  alone 

Can  safeguard  and  secure  !  provided  that 
You  do  eschew  all  other  counsellors. 

Mont.  I'll  sign  (Ae  bares  his  arm  and  draws  blood  from  it). 

Prince  of  D.         You'll  find  my  service  light. 

Mont,  (signing).  'Tis  done  1 

And  I  am  thine. 

\^Loud  crash  of  thunder,  followed  by  lightning. 

Prince  of  D.  Now  hearken  mcII  my  counsel : 

'Twas  yours  to  allay  suspicion — not  excite  it. 
A  dozen  times  you  have  fought,  and  been  re- 
pulsed.— 
You  may  disclaim  these  actions,  but  your  foes 
Are  quick  to  see  your  mind  in  these  encounters. — 
Then,  after  each  repulse,  to  send  fresh  gifts 
And  sue  their  swift  departure,  this  indeed 
Was  but  the  dizzy  top  and  crown  of  folly  !  — 
For  such  pusillanimity,  my  lord. 
You  have  your  daylight  counsellors  to  thank ! — 
You  should  have  hail'd  these  foes  to  Mexico, 
Strewn  all  their  paths  with   flowers,  profuse  of 

friendship, 
Debauch'd  their  souls  ere  you  discharged  your 
bolt! 
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Then,  having  them  at  last  within  your  power, 

Unmann'd  by  dissipiation  and  excess. 

And  unsuspicious  of  your  waning  Iotc, 

You  could  upon  a  night  have  cut  the  causeways, 

Mew'd  up  these  white  men  in  your  father's  palace 

To  await  the  due  apprizal  of  your  gods  ! 

Mont.  O  thou  great  Lord  of  subterfuge  and  guile  ! 
Is't  yet  too  late  to  execute  this  plan  ? 

Prince  of  D.  Daily  you  render  it  more  difficult. 

This  sacrifice  you  have  sanction'd  at  Cholula — 
'Twere  best  to  countermand  it ! 

Mont.                                                        But  the  priests 
Have  my  sign-manual  to  proceed :  there's  not 

Prince  of  D.  Then  fabricate  the  best  excuse  you  may  ; 
And  if  you  can't  delay  it,  then  deny  it ! 
Say  that  your  name  was  forged,  and    slay   the 

forger ; 
Put  all  the  priests  who  execute  your  warrant 
To  speedy  death  ;  ('Twere  best  be  rid  of  them  I) 
But  clear  your  honour  of  the  white  men's  blood. 
The  safety  of  your  realm  demands  this  of  you. 

Mont.  Thou  hast  given  me  heart !    I  go  to  do  thy 
bidding. 

[Fierce  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  which  scene  fades  out. 
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Scene  III. — The  plateau  oj'  Anahuac.  Spanish  bivouac. 
Soldiers  in  groups  about  their  Jires.  Tie  OUd  and 
Sandoval  are  seen  completing  the  round  of  the  watch. 

First  Sold.  Don  Christoval  for  a  song ! 

Solds.  A  song  I  a  song ! 

Sec.  Sold.  Our  nightingale  of  the  desert,  charm  us  to 
sleep ! 

Olid.  That  were  a  poor  compliment  to  my  singing. 

Sab.  (to  Sec.  Soldier).  Thou'dst  ever  put  thy  foot  in  it, 
numskull !  (To  OUd)  'Tis  a  soldier's  compliment, 
sir,  rough  and  ready. 

Sec.  Sold.  Leave  ray  speech  alone,  sergeant !  'tis  some- 
thing to  get  to  sleep  afore  thy  trumpet  breaks  upon 
the  night — there's  not  much  sleep  for  us  after ! 

Third  Sold.  Thou'rt  right,  my  lad  !.  'tis  worse  than  the 
long-drawn  hoot  of  the  owl  on  a  misty  eve,  and  as 
aggressively  persistent. 

First  Sold.  That  highly-polished  piece  of  furniture  on's 
face  will  want  seeing  to,  when  'a  gets  into  civilised 
parts  again.  Sabiot's  a  most  uncanny  bed-fellow — 
his  girl  ought  to  be  warned  ere  she  takes  a  night- 
organ  like  that  to  the  altar  with  her  ! 
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Sab.  And  she  might  have  a  worse  accompaniment. 
'Tis  a  musical  instrument  that  sounds  many  stops, 
that  plays  pianissimo  in  the  presence  of  Venus, 
Jorte  in  that  of  Mars. 

Sand.  Give  them  a  song,  Cris  ! 

Olid.  What  shall  I  give  you,  my  lads — a  song  of  old 
Spain  ? 

Sab.  Give  us  the  lasses  of  New  Spain,  Don  Christoval  : 
These  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  Aztec  nation  1 

Solds.  Ay,  the  lasses  of  New  Spain  ! 

Olid.  Faithless  so  soon  to  the  girls  you  have  left 
behind  you  ! 

Sab.  (singing).    The  heart  that  is  nearest 
Is  ever  the  dearest. 
'Tis  the  way  with  us  soldier  men  I 

Third  Sold.  Ay,  and — The  lad  that  is  newest 
To  him  we'll  be  truest. 
Is  that   not   the    way   o'   the 
women  ? 

Sab.  God  bless  'em  for  their  instability,  say  I.  If 't  were 
not  for  their  love  of  change,  an  old  campaigner  like 
myself  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  a  little  occa- 
sional bliss !  The  fascinating  dears !  What  an 
uninteresting  world  it  would  be,  if  they  were  all 
sin-proof,  smile-proof, — soldier-proof ! 
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Olid.  Thank  God  they  are  never  hkely  to  be — this 
side  of  the  sun  !  (^Soldiers  murmur  approval.)  What 
shall  I  give  you  then — Donna  Marina  ? 

Solds.  Donna  Marina  I     Donna  Marina  I 

Olid  sings,  the  soldiers  joining  in  the  refrain  : 

SoNO 


Dark  her  eyes  as  the  forest  pines 
When  the  slanting  sun  declines. 
Deeper  than  the  ebon  night 
Tresses  that  exhale  the  light. 

Donna  Marina  !  Donna  Marina ! 

n 
Like  a  June-enchanted  rose. 
Faery  spells  about  her  close  ; 
Tranced  in  moonlight  at  her  feet 
Dreams  the  mystic  marguerite. 

Donna  Marina !  Donna  Marina ! 

HI 

All  whereon  her  footprints  press 
She  doth  sanctify  and  bless  ; 
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Mountain  daisies  bow  before  her. 
Whispering  each  how  they  adore  her. 
Donna  Marina  !     Donna  Marina ! 

IV 

Two  sweet  doves,  divinely  prest. 
Flutter  'neath  her  broider'd  vest. 
Passioning  their  silken  bars 
In  the  panoply  of  Mars. 

Donna  Marina  I     Donna  Marina  ! 

v 
Tremulous  smiles  and  tender  tears, 
Queen  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears ! 
Captive-captain  of  our  band, 
Victory  in  thy  little  hand  ! 

Donna  Marina  I     Donna  Marina  I 

[Bugles  sound  the  "  Turn  in." 

[The  Soldiers  adjust  themselves  Jbr  sleep.  The 
moon,  which  had  been  hut  dimly  visible 
throughout  thejirst  part  of  the  scene,  now 
breaks  through  the  enveloping  cloud-wrack, 
disclosing  a  large  wooden  Cross  in  the 
desert  and  Donna  Marina  in  an  attitude 
ofdeiolion  at  its  foot. 
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Mar.  Emblem  of  Victory,  of  Faith,  of  Love, 

Dear  Cross  of  Passion !  glowing  thro'  the  dark, — 

The  same  wide  arms  outstretch'd  to  heal  and  save 

As  in  the  hush  that  fell  on  Calvary 

In  that  great  hour  of  world-redeeming  grace. 

Sweet  Saviour,  let  me  pour  my  heart's  full  treasure 

In  tears  of  spikenard  to  anoint  Thy  feet. 

O  the  bright  realms  of  Spirit  Thou  hast  open'd 

To  this  poor  wayward  heart  that  knew  not  Thee ! 

That  learnt  to  know  Thee  through  Thy  noblest 

creature, 
And,  so  upborne,  to  scale  the  highest  heavens  I 
O  world  how  beautiful  thou  art  in  Christ  I 
How  radiant  in  the  light  of  this  new  joy ! 
For  this  we  two  came  naked  thro'  the  spheres. 
Bearing  our  bright  election  on  our  brows, 
With  flaming  mandate  for  each  other's  eyes. 
Nothing  can  e'er  divide  us  I — Space  is  too  near 
To  separate  the  souls  that  once  have  loved. 
If  Fate  should  smite  me  now,  I  feel  so  sure 
That  we  should  live  our  love  beyond  the  sun. 
That  parting  has  no  peril,  death  no  fear. 
Eternal  Father,  keep  him  ever  mine ! 
For  his  I  am  until  the  end  of  time. 
No  lips  but  his  shall  ever  take  my  kiss. 
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No  hands  but  his  shall  draw  the  warmth  of  mine. 
No  heart  but  his  shall  hear  the  beat  of  this. 


Enter  Cortes,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  Officers. 

Cort.  As  even  now  it  hears  it  and  responds  (Jdssing  her). 

Wherefore  abroad,  my  Sweet,  at  this  late  hour  .'* 

Child,  fear  you  nothing .'' 
Mar.  Can  danger  here  abide  ? 

How  could  I  feel  afraid  beneath  the  Cross  ? 

He  is  so  beautiful,  the  God  you  worship ! 

The  moonlight  drew  my  prayers  up  to  His  throne. 
Cort.  Methought  your  words  confess'd  some  earthly 

passion  ? 
Mar.  Yea,  you  and  God  are  one  to  my  poor  soul. 
Cort.  So  keep  your  vow !  I'll  never  do  you  wrong. 
Mar.  How  could  you  wrong  me  .-*    /  who  am  yourself.-* 

l^They  converse  apart. 
Ord.  See  how  she  dotes  on  him  !      But  give  her  time 

To  know  the  man  his  worth,  and  this  fierce  heat 

Will  turn  to  fiercer  loathing. 
Leon.  You  misread  her. 

That  woman  will  adore  his  very  faults, 

And  love  him  more  for  that  he  is  a  man 

And  not  a  demi-god. 

2k 
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Ord.  A  demi-god  forsooth ! 

m  stake  my  life  I  cure  her  of  this  passion. 
Leon.  I'll  stake  my  soul  you  make  her  more  in  love. 
Ord.  Aye — with  another. 
Leon.  No — with  her  own  husband, 

Or  him  she  deems  such.  [Trumpets. 

Enter  Tlascalan  Chiefs  headed  hy  Magiscatzin. 

Mag.  This  was  our  trysting-place,  was't  not  t 
Cort.  Well  met ! 

For  here  I  chose  that  we  should  make  our  league 
Beneath  the  far-flung  shadow  of  the  Cross. 
So  shall  it  hold  for  ever  ! 
Mag.  I  am  yours,  my  lord, 

And  have  so  counsell'd  ;  but  these  unruled  chiefs 
Must  try  conclusions  first.    Now  they  acknowledge 
There  is  no  God  except  the  Christians'  God  I 
There  is  no  friendship  like  Castilian  friendship ! 

[^Murmurs  of  approval  from  Tlascalan  Chiefs. 
And,  having  sworn  fidelity,  they  will  keep  it. 
Tlascala's  honour  stands  untamish'd  yet 
By  guile,  or  subterfuge,  or  base  deceit. 
This  boast  would  burn  the  tongue  of  Mexico, 
For  lies  and  treachery  are  her  chiefest  weapons  I 
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Cort.  We  must  convert  her  children,  Magiscatzin. 

Mag.  The  devil  were  an  easier  convert !     Ere 
The  Sun-god  touch  meridian  to-morrow, 
You  shall  have  crowning  proof  of  Aztec  faith. 
For  should  our  joint  attack  at  dawn  miscarry, 
Your  captive  friends  will  grace  their  festal  boards, 
Yet  not  as  guests,  but  much-prized  delicates  ! 
Intent  upon  this  novel  sacrifice. 
They  have  left  the  passes  to  their  town  unguarded. 
And  these  are  now  securely  held  by  me. 

Cort.  Worthy  of  Magiscatzin  ! 

Mag.  Praise  me  not — 

A  long  and  bloody  reckoning  is  our  due  1 
To-morrow's  light  will  scarce  suffice  to  sate  it. 

Cort.  A  word  to  your  chiefs.     Warriors  of  Tlascala ! 
I  ask  you  now  to  swear  eternal  friendship 
To  the  cause  of  Spain,  which  is  the  cause  of  God  ! 
To  stand  by  us  thro'  good  or  ill  report. 
To  share  with  us  our  trials  and  privations 
As  you  shall  share  the  spoils  of  victory. 
By  this  most  holy  symbol  of  Christ's  death 
You  shall  now  covenant ! 

Chiefs  (raising  their  speais).  By  that  sacred  sign, 

Tlascala  swears  eternal  amity  ! 

\Exeunt, 
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Scene  IV. — Sunrise.  The  terrace  of  the  great  temple 
of  Mexitli  at  Cholula.  Mountainous  country  in  the 
background.  In  the  centre  of  the  terrace,  hut  toward 
the  front,  a  convex  sacrificial  block  of  jasper,  with  in- 
struments and  receiving  vessels  of  silver  near-by.  To- 
ward the  back  two  small  sanctuaries,  containing  images 
of  the  Mexican  Gods  ;  before  each  an  altar  with  Jire 
upon  it.  To  the  left  three  wooden  cages,  in  which  are 
the  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  A  steep  flight  of  stairs, 
wrought  in  the  stone  in  the  form  of  a  half  Pyramid, 
leads  from  the  lower  court  of  the  temple  to  the  terrace. 
The  court  is  filled  with  Mexicans,  singing,  dancing, 
and  making  weird  and  demoniacal  noises  rvith  flutes, 
horns,  and  kettledrums.  On  the  terrace  the  priests  are 
busy  with  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  ;  burning  in- 
cense and  arran^ng flowers.  When  all  is  ready,  two 
priests  of  the  Sun  strike  the  huge  cylindrical  temple 
drum.,  which  emits  a  tragic  and  melancholy  sound. 

High  P.  Silence  !     The  Sun-god  nears  meridian. 

[The  crowd  below  prostrate  themselves. 
High  P.  (to  Priests).  Prepare  the  victims. 

[Father  Olmedo  and  the  Drummers  Juan  and 
Benito  are  taken  from  their  cages. 
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Olm.    Now    can  you    prove   yourselves    true    sons    of 

Christ, 
And  heirs  of  the  bright  glory  of  Castile  1 
A  soldier's  life  is  pledged  unto  his  country. 
And  must  be  given  ungrudgingly  when  God 
Exacts  fulfilment.     Step  proudly  forth,  my  sons  I 
The  boys  of  Spain  know  how  to  die  like  men 
When  Duty  calls,  and  for  the  Holy  Cross  ! 

[The  High  Priest  washes  his  hands  prepara- 
tory to  the  sacrifice,  while  the  Priests  husy 
themselves  with  brightening  instruments,  and 
placing  receiving  vessels  to  his  hand. 
Ben.    Father  !     I  have  no  fear ;  for  the  good  God 
Has  opened  mine  eyes  that  I  might  see  : 
And  now  I  know  that  I  can  never  die  ! 
Last  eve  the  choiring  angels  sang  to  me — 
Myriads  of  voices,  exquisitely  soft, 
Came  floating  down  the  hollow  vault  of  night, 
Whose  music  was  the  sound  of  many  seas 
And  rushing  systems  rolling  on  thro'  space. 
O  the  bright  stars  !  how  wondrously  they  sang  ! 
For  were  they  not  His  messengers  of  peace, 
Heralds  to  light  the  pathway  of  the  grave  ? 
Last  eve  great  joy  was  with  me — and  to-day 
Death  smiles  and  lures.     In  this  my  little  life 
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Such  happiness  I  never  yet  have  known. 

Then  lovingly — with  wonder — I  embrace 

Christ's  Cross  and  the  sure  victory  to  come  I 
Juan  (jnitting  his  hand  in  Ohnedo's).  Father  ! 

Thy  prayers  removed  the  terrors  of  the  dark, 

But,  oh,  with  daylight  comes  the  flooding  pain  ! 
High  P.  Hasten  the  offering,  for  the  altar  smokes. 
Juan  (clinging  to  Olmedo),  I  would  be  brave,  but  O  my 
limbs  so  rock. 

And  see  my  hands  are  numb.     I 

Olm.  Courage !  Juan ; 

God  doth  provide  even  for  such  need  as  ours. 

Never  let  it  be  cried  among  the  heathen 

A  Christian  boy  fear'd  death !  Sound  the  "  Fall  in  "  I 

Roll  out  your  message,  lads,  unto  the  mountains. 

For  they  have  ears. 

[They  sound  the  "  Fall  in  "  on  their  drums. 
High  P.  What  sacrilege  is  this  } 

Strip  and  prepare  them  for  the  sacrifice. 
Olm.  Grant  one  last  favour,  priest  of  Anahuac, 

That  I  may  die  even  in  the  simple  gown 

In  which  I  have  lived ! 
High  P.  A  natural  request. 

And  one  that  does  you  honour.     Sir,  Mexitli 

Is  generous,  and  granteth  then  your  wish. 
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He  would  not  humble  by  so  poor  a  slight 
Any,  tho'  he  should  represent  false  gods. 
(To  Priests)  Take  first  this  comely  youth  (indicai- 

ing  Benito),  him  shall  Mexitli 
Cherish  above  the  rest,  for  he's  full  favour'd 
And  of  a  cheerful  countenance.     Such  delight 
The  god  more  than  your  lean,  pale-visaged  strip- 
lings. 
(^Pinching  the  skin  on  Juan's  chest)  He  is  all  bone — 
back  to  his  cage  with  him  !  [Juan  faints. 

Oltn.  If  but  a  vestige  of  humanity 

Remaineth  in  thy  blood-incited  breast, 
Torture  him  not  I     But  let  him  die  with  me. 
Ben.  Father,  I  go  to  open  the  gates  for  you. 

[^Father  Olmedo  embraces  Benito,  who  is   then 
strapped  on  the  sacrificial  Mock. 
Priests  (chanting).  The  victim  waits  at  the  threshold  of 

the  Sun. 
Olm.  (to  High  Priest).  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  minister  to  this, 

My  son,  unto  the  last  I 
High  P.  (to  priests).  Away  with  him  I 

Olm.  He  is  but  a  child  :  my  prayers  may  quiet  him. 
High  P.  'Tis  well  then:  you  shall  answer  for  his  silence. 
[Olmedo  leans  in  prayer  over  the  body  of 
Benito,  while  the  High  Priest  intones 
the  sacrificial  hymn. 
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Choric  Ode  to  the  Sun 
I 

O  majesty  of  Heaven !     Whose  bright  dominion 

Is  over  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
A^myriad  worlds  beneath  each  streaming  pinion  1 

O  Thou  Who  dost  renew  in  us  at  birth 
The  vital  spark  that  germinates  unseen, 

Lighting  with  torch  divine  each  nuptial  hearth. 

And  breathing  into  substances  terrene 

The  Spirit  that  transmuteth  our  dull  clay, 
An  effluence  of  Thine  everlasting  sheen  1 

The  Two  Eternities  of  Night  and  Day 
Are  in  Thine  hands,  and  in  Thy  holy  keeping 
The  unnumber'd  souls  that  now  in  Thee  are  sleeping. 

I 
O  Thou  Omniscience,  Incomprehensible 

Creator  Beneficent  to  Thee  we  bow. 
Ruler  of  suns  and  systems  inconceptible  I 

The  girdle  of  the  worlds  about  Thy  brow  ! 
For  aeons  upon  aeons  round  Thy  throne 
The  stars  have  circled  as  they  circle  now. 
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Thou  Genesis  of  Life !     Thyself  unknown, — 

What  Primal  Deity  created  Thee^ 
Father  and  Son,  Dividual  yet  One  ! 


Our  only  merit  is  to  bend  the  knee. 
Truths  that  we  here  may  never  comprehend. 
Thou  wilt  interpret  at  the  journey's  end. 


Be  Thou  our  guide,  and  bright  the  way  appears ! 
Teach  us  to  worship  Thee  with  faith  profound  1 
Thou  Who  dost  gild  for  us  the  shining  years. 

Plenty  and  peace  in  Thy  diurnal  round. 

Flame  on  our  offering !     Light  it  from  above  I 

Accept  the  victims  at  Thine  altar  bound  1 

Gladly  they  speed  to  meet  the  All-Father's  love, 

To  know  at  last  the  Aztlan  of  their  dreams  I 
Grant,  Lord,  that  each  shall  in  Thy  presence  prove 

The  joy  that  death's  brief  agony  redeems  ! 
Whilst  we,  who  humbly  wait  on  Thee  with  prayer. 
Shall  feel  Thy  Spirit  touch  us  unaware. 
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\While  the  High  Priest  is  intoning  the  hymn 
to  the  Sun,  Father  Olmedo  takes  from 
his  vestment  a  small  silver  hand-mirror, 
and  attaches  it  to  Benito's  left  breast, 
covering  his  heart. 
Olm.  {aside  to  Benito).  The  Lord  accepts  our  sacrifice, 
Benito, — 
Thy  breast  now  takes  the  sun's  rays  startlingly. 
[The  High  Priest  returns  to  complete  the 
sacrifice;   he  is  about  to  plunge  his 
knife   into   Benito's   breast,    when   he 
catches    sight   of   his    own    distorted 
features  in  the  mirror,  and  falls  hack 
appalled. 
High  P.  The  Devil !  I  have  seen — the  Devil  I 

[Drops  the  knife. 
Olm.  True,  friend. 

Thou  hast  seen  thyself.  [Stabs  him. 

{Holding  up  the  knife)  The  Lord  his  instrument ! 

[High  Priest  falls. 
[The  boom  of  Cortes'  cannon  is  now  heard, 
and  the  terror-stricken  priests  cower 
in  different  comers  of  the  temple. 
A  short  and  sharp  struggle  ensues 
below,  and  then  Sandoval  at  the  head 
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of  the  Spanish  forces  cuts   his  way 
through,  mounts  the  stairway,  and  com- 
pletes the  rescue. 
Olm.  {raising  his  hand  in  benediction). 

To  Jehovah.  Lord  God  Omnipotent, 
Honour  and  Glory  be  world  without  end ! 


ACT  III 

Scene  I. — Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Spanish  Quarters  in 
Mexico.  To  right  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  Cortes' 
private  apartments.  To  hack  recessed  windows,  over- 
looking terrace  and  lake  of  Mexico.  To  left  curtains 
leading  to  outer  hall.  Serjeant  Sahiot  engaged  in  plac- 
ing chairs  at  a  central  table  preparatory  to  a  council 
of  war. 

Sab.  Prodigious  fine  quarters!  Well,  I  suppose  our 
captain  knows  what  he's  about,  but  for  myself  I 
feel  a  little  uneasy — a  faint  sinking  in  the  region 
of  my  diaphragm :  the  pit  of  conscience  some  call 
it;  but  I,  Gonzalez  Sabiot,  the  well  of  good- 
fellowship,  for  thence  floweth  a  multitude  of 
charities  :  cheerfulness,  conviviality,  colloquiality, 
corporality — i'  faith  'tis  the  sizer  of  all  good 
qualities  1 

Give  me  a  man  that  can  take  his  four  quarts  a 
day,  and  keep  his  flag  flying,  and  I  know  his  heart's 
i'  the  right  place.     Oh — those  pains  again  !     I 

can't  have  had  my  due  allowance  this  morning — 
156 
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I  have  been  unkind  to  you,  well  of  delight !  If 
thou  wert  cheery,  I  could  be  more  charitable ; 
but  I  haven't  a  Christian  word  to  say  of  these 
Mexican  magnificoes.  There's  a  menace  in  their 
sidling  looks,  and  a  devil-may-care  cocksure- 
ness  in  their  waving  plumes.  Now  I  felt  more 
charitably  disposed  to  the  whole  race  of  heathen, 
and  vastly  more  comfortable,  lodging  under  the 
stars.  One  can  trust  solid  mother  earth,  but  here 
— great  God  of  battles !  what  can  an  old  soldier, 
who  has  been  through  a  hundred  fights,  and  always 
careful  to  keep  his  line  of  retreat  open,  do  in  a 
sea-city  like  this,  whose  only  exits  and  entrances 
are  by  narrow  causeways,  leagues  upon  leagues  in 
length,  with  these  dusky-headed  gentry  swarming 
everywhere  ?     'Tis  against  all  military  policy  I 

Enter  Corita  left  :  she  moves  toward  steps. 

Sab.  No,  no,  you  must  not  pass. 
Cor.  Who  shall  forbid  me  ? 
Sab.  Gonzalez  Sabiot,  I ! 

Cor.  You  !  (  makes  a  rush  for  steps)  Release  me,  sir ! 
Sab.  Not  till   I   have  directed   you   in   the  way  you 
should  go.      That  way  is  barred. 
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Cor.  (stamping  her  foot).  But  I  must  have  speech  with 
the  lady  Donna  Marina. 

Sab.  My  orders  are  precise  :  I  cannot  allow  you  to  pass. 

Cor.  (changing  her  tone).  Not  if  I  make  myself  very  sweet? 

Sab.  Aha !  that's  a  royal  road  to  most  places  ! — (aside) 
esj>ecially  to  this  old  campaigning  heart. — We  can 
defer  that  point  for  consideration. 

Cor.  But  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

Sah.  So  am  I,  my  dear — not  that  I  haven't  a  moment 
or  two  to  spare,  to  consider  that  very  agreeable 
proposition  of  yours.    Now  most  women 

Cor.  What  do  you  know  about  women  ? 

Sah.  Oh  a  little,  my  dear ;  just  a  little — but  I  am  always 
learning,  always  ready  to  learn  ! 

Cor.  Well :  suppose  you  defer  your  lesson  ? 

Sab.  No  time  like  the  present,  sweet  mistress !  (She 
makes  a  second  attempt  to  get  past  him)  No — not  if  / 
can  hold  you  !  (Aside)  There's  something  behind 
this  !  'Tis  my  obvious  and  immediate  military  duty 
to  sound  her. 

Cor.  (caressingly).  Do  you  know,  you  are  rather  nice  ! 

Sab.  Ah,  now  we  are  coming  to  business  !  (seats  him- 
self on  steps)  Suppose  you  give  me  my  first  lesson 
here ;  while  I,  in  return,  will  instruct  you  some- 
what in  our  Spanish  customs.    Sit  upon  my  knee. 
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Cor.  Is  that  a  Spanish  custom  ?  (^seating  herself). 

Sab.  It  is  a  custom  much  honoured  in  Spain. 

Cor.  And  by  whom  ? 

Sab.  Princes,  dukes,  marquises,  hidalgoes — in  fact  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  though  princes  and 
nobles  have  to  accomplish  it  by  stealth,  else  would 
they  lose  caste.  'Tis  the  first  seat  God  made  for 
woman  and — the  safest. 

Cor.  And  yet  your  great  men  cannot  offer  it  in  public  ! 

Sab.  Ah,  but  in  private  they  enjoy  it  the  more. 

Cor.  But  I  thought  the  seat  was  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  woman  ? 

Sah.  For  reciprocal  accommodation. 

Cor.  How  does  it  accommodate  you,  Serjeant  Sabiot  ? 

Sab.  Come,  I  will  show  you.  Ah,  but  you  must  shut 
your  eyes,  to  arrive  at  the  full  perfections  of 
this [Snatches  a  kiss. 

Cor.  But  that  is  not  part  of  the  chair .'' 

Sab.  Yes  :  that  is  what  Nature  designed  this  seat  for. 

■Cor.  Nature's  a  wicked  old  dame  !  See — I  am  going 
to  sleep  again. 

[Sabiot  kisses  her,  passing  his  hand 
lightly  over  her  dress  for  anything 
concealed  on  her  person. 

Sab.  (aside).  I  thought  so  ! — Come,  wake  up,  little  girl ! 
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or  we  shall  get  caught.     We  will  finish  the  lesson 

this  evening. 
Cor.  But  it  will  be  so  very  long  to  wait,  and  not  half  so 

nice  in  the  dark  ! 
Sab,  H'm  !  wait  till  you  have  tried  it,  my  dear.    A  kiss 

in  the  dark  is  worth  six  in  the  daylight.     Hullo  I 

— something  uncommonly  hard  in  so  soft  a  place  ! 
\^Draws  a  scroll  from  her  bosom. 

Cor.  O  sir  !  give  it  me  back  or 

Sab.  Wait  a  little,  my  precious, — no  secrets  between 

you  and  me  !  [Restraining  her  with  his  arm,  he  reads. 

To  the  lady  Donna  Maritta 

"  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  visit  me  this  evening 
— as  you  love  me,  dearest,  come  !  To-morrow  it 
will  be  too  late :  Tecuichpo." 

"  To-morrorv  it  will  be  too  late" — h'm  I  (Smiting  hit 
breast)  Sabiot,  there'll  be  small  sleep  for  you  this 
night ! 

Enter  Cortes  at  head  of  stairs. 

Cart.  Come,  Serjeant  Sabiot — what  means  this  fooling  > 

Sab.  (rising).    Business,  my  lord !    I    always   combine 

business — with  pleasure.  [Corita  weeps. 

Cort.  So  it  appears  ;  but  the  pleasure  seems  one-sided. 
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Sab.  That  document,  my  lord  {handing  letter  to  Cortes), 
will,  I  trust,  explain  my  conduct — though  I  have 
had  to  go  a  round-about,  waist-about  way  to 
obtain  it.  [Cortes  reads  letter. 

Cor.  You  traitor !  I'll  never  trust  a  man  again. 

Sab.  Nor  1  the  kisses  of  an  Aztec  maiden. 

Cor.  You  lie  !  . 

Sub.  No  I  don't,  my  d^r,  for  I  have  some  perfume  on 
my  cheek  still. 

Cort.  Take  her  away,  and  set  a  guard  upon  her. 

Sab.  None  shall  come  near  her,  my  lord — (aside)  if  / 
can  help  it !  ' 

N  [Exeunt  Corita  and  Sabiot. 

Cort.  Within  there  !  ho  1 

Enter  Attendant. 

The  lady  Donna  Marina — 

At  once !  [Exit  Attendant. 

This  but  confirms  my  fears.     I'll  sound  her, — 

She's  loyal  to  me,  despite  the  call  of  blood,— ^ 

We'll  see  how  she  interprets  it.  '* 

Enter  Donna  Marina. 

My  love. 

This  missive  has  been  rudely  intercepted. 

2l 
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No  doubt  it  would  have  reach'd  me  from  your 

hand, 
But  time  is  precious.     Read. 

Enter  Ordas,  Alvarado,  OUd,  De  Leon,  Sandoval, 

and  Officers, 

Coti,  Senors,  one  moment ; 

I  will  not  keep  you  longer.     Wait  me  there. 

[^Officers  withdraw  to  terrace. 
Mar.  How  came  this  letter .-' 

Cort,  Princess  Tecuichpo's  maid 

Mar.  You  have  detain'd  her  ? 

Cort.  Surely. 

Mar.  She  must  not 

Return, 
Cort.  Suspect  you — treachery  ? 

Mar.  My  lord. 

They  will  attack  to-night.     This  missive  was 
To  ensure  my  safety. 
Cort,  I  divined  so. 

Mar,  Then  ? 

Cort.  Our  destinies  hang  upon  a  single  thread — 

We  must  forestall  attack. 
Mar,  But  how,  my  lord } 

Cort,  Secure  the  sacred  person  ol  Montezuma. 
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Mar.  Of  Montezuma  I 

Cort.  There  is  no  way  but  that :     '3 

Retreat — and  we  lose  the  prestige  of  our  arms. 
Even  if  retreat  were  possible.     Nor  may  we 
For  long  sustain  a  siege  within  these  walls. 

Mar.  Heaven  help  us ! 

Cort  Ay,  and  Heaven  will  help  us,  love  ! 

And,  knowing  that,  'tis  meet  we  bear  us  bravely. 
Much  will  depend  upon  your  ready  wit : 
Your  task  by  no  means  the  least  difficult 
Or  hazardous. 

Mar.  I  am  yours  to  command,  my  lord. 

Cort.  You  must  return  at  once  to  allay  suspicion ; 
Give  out  the  maid  will  follow  you  ;  for  why  .'' — 
You  could  not  tear  her  from  her  new-wed  friends, 
Sad  gossips  all  I — Contrive  you  to  be  present 
At  the  audience  vouchsafed  this  afternoon 
By  his  imperial  Majesty — no  doubt 
To  still  our  fears,  and  mask  his  fiendish  purpose. 
Thereafter  you  will  shape  your  course  by  mine. 

Mar.  But,  O  ray  lord,  if  you  should  fail  in  this ? 

Cort.  I  know  not  how  to  fail !     He  only  fails       ■ 
Who  has  not  set  his  courage  high  enough.  /'  . 
I  shall  succeed. 
Mar,  I  am  so  fearful  for  you  ! 
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(^Clinging  to  him)  If  harm  should  come 


Cort.  (kissing  her).     There,  love,  let  that  inspire  you  I 
Now  show  yourself  my  soul's  true  counterpart, 
And  let  your  spirit  mount  with  the  occasion. 

[Strikes  gong. 
Mar.  God  guard  you,  O  my  liege,  O  my  dear  lord ! 

[Exit  Marina. 

Re-enter  Officers,  who  take  seats  at  table. 
Cort.  Senors,  since  last  night's  hasty  summoning 
There's  little  to  communicate.     Three  courses 
Were  weigh'd  and  counterweigh'd  by  us.     The 

first. 
To  abide  the  issue,  letting  events  mature. 
Which  throws  the  initiative  upon  our  foes. 
The   second,   urged    with   greater  warmth   and 

freedom. 
Was  to  forestall  attack  and  storm  the  palace. 
The  third,  supported  by  my  friend,  De  Olid, 
Was  for  retreat — God  save  me  from  this  last ! 
Each  having  had  some  leisure  for  reflection, 
I'd  have  your  views  as  briefly  as  may  be 
And  to  the  point !  .  .  .     This  only  I  may  add — 
I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  .Montezuma 
Despite  his  gifts  and  specious  promises 
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Is  even  now  conniving  our  destruction. 
Our  safety  hangs  upon  this  speeding  hour ! 
Alv.  Then  for  swift  vengeance  I !  The  treacherous  king 
Is  known  to  have  the  head  of  Juan  de  Arguillo 
Set  up  within  his  closet,  where  he  gloats 
In  secret  on  his  mutilated  corpse. 
Let    this    now    pass — which    may    the    Saints 

forfend  !— 
And  where  rests  our  security  for  the  future  ? 
Our  comrade's  voice  calls  to  us  from  the  grave. 
We   must  avenge  him ! — {addressing   Cortes)  the 

means  we  leave  to  you,  sir. 
Ord.  Hark  we  not  back  to  policy,  my  friend .'' 
Avenged  our  fellow  shall  be,  soon  or  late. 
But  now  ?  .  .   . 

Is  this  the  hour  to  strike  for  him  and  Spain  ? 
Were  it  not  wiser,  sirs,  to  mask  our  hate 
And  wait  till  reinforcements  reach  us  here .'' 
What  hope  have  we  against  these  multitudes .'' 
Better  to  meet  the  guileful  king  half-way — 
Dissemble  our  intentions,  whilst  we  guard 
Against  surprise  or  covert  treachery. 
If  we  could  hold  these  stubborn  foes  at  bay 
Amid  the  desert,  why  may  we  not  withstand  them 
Behind  stone  walls,  our  batteries  commanding 
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The  avenues  that  converge  upon  this  square  ? 

Olid.  The  reinforcements  that  you  name,  De  Ordaz, 
We  may  not  reckon  on  for  months — meanwhile 
How  shall  we  feed  our  army  in  this  city  ? 
They  have  but  to  cut  the  causeways,  and  our  fate 
Is  seal'd  !  Nor  do  Don  Pedro's  burning  words 
Inspire  me  more.     Such  valour  naught  avails. 
The  loss  in  ammunition  and  in  men 
Should  we  attack  the  palace — even  if 
Success  were  sure — would  jeopardize  our  future. 
And  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  Aztecs. 
Wherefore,  my  friends,  my  counsel's  for  retreat 
Whiles  yet  we  may. 

Sand.  And  give  up  all  we  have  fought  for } 

Olid.   Until  our  swords  can  hold  what  they  have  won. 

Sand.  Sirs,  I  protest !     Retreat  must  spell  our  ruin. 
The  passes  held  by  Montezuma's  troops. 
Not  one  of  us  would  reach  the  coast  alive. 
Our  prestige  gone,  our  allies  would  desert 
And  join  our  fees  i'  the  general  hue  and  cry. 
Now  we  have  climb'd  to  such  a  giddy  height 
'Tis  easier  to  go  forward  than  cry  back. 
Therefore  I  am  for  attack,  with  Alvarado. 

Cort.  Our  counsels  are  divided  !  Yet,  seiiors, 
I  am  verv  clear  as  to  our  course  of  action. 
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The  views  of  all  I  have  listen'd  to  with  patience, 
Tho'  I  have  yet  a  bolder  scheme  to  air : 
One  that  will  tax  your  courage  and  resource 
To  the  uttermost.     Now  my  proposal  is 
To  seize  the  person  of  this  Montezuma, 
And  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  our  safety. 

All  {incredulous).   Montezuma ! 

Cort.  We  must  inspire  them  with  fresh  awe  of  us. 
Fasten  new  fangs  of  terror  on  their  souls, 
So  only  may  our  smaller  force  prevail. 
Of  many  hazards,  boldness  is  the  least ! 

Leon.  What  hope  or  chance  to  capture  Montezuma  ? 

Cort.  This  afternoon,  in  his  own  audience  chamber. 

Ord.  A  daring  project,  well  nigh  desperate  ! 

Cort.  I  think  not  so,  De  Ordaz, — 1  think  not  so. 
We'll  play  upon  his  superstitious  fears. 
Cajole  or  force  him  into  acquiescence. 

Leon.  If  we  should  fail .'' 

Cort.  In  that  event,  my  friend. 

His  life  shall  answer  for't !     We'll  fall  back  here. 
And  hold  this  fort  till  succour  reaches  us. 
Retreat  is  hopeless — so  I  deem  it,  sirs  ! 

Alv.  Great  captain,  I  am  for  you. 

Sand.  Ay,  and  I. 

Lton.  In  courage  and  resource,  most  masterful ! 
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Ord.  Never  a  bolder  venture  was  conceived. 

OUd.  One  worthy  of  our  leader ! — and,  Don  Heman, 

We'll  follow  you  in  this,  as  in  all  else. 
Cort.  I  doubt  it  not.     And,  gentlemen,  believe  me, 

You'll  follow  to  success.     Then  to  our  plans. 

[Scene  changes  to  Scene  II. 


Scene  II. — Hall  of  audience,  Montesntma's  Palace.  Doors 
right  and  lefl,  and  entrance  at  back  from  balcony.  The 
heat  of  afternoon.  Princess  Tecuichpo  on  a  low  couch, 
Donna  Marina  reclining  at  her  feet. 

Tec.  You  have  still  something  to  impart,  Malinch^  ; 

You  have  told  me  all  your  travels,  but  the  key 

To  this — this  vivid  colouring  of  your  cheek 

You  have  not  given. 
Mar.  Ah,  can  I  give  you  that .'' 

I  wonder  if  that  key  is  in  my  keeping  ? 
Tec.  What  have  we  hidden  yet  from  one  another .'' 

I  have  told  you  all  my  heart — will  you  not  tell  me 

Yours  }  for  I  am  convinced  you  are  in  love. 
Mar.  Be  not  too  sure,  Tecuichpo  ! — a  woman's  heart, 

Does't  ever  know  the  substance  from  the  shadow } 
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How  many  times  you  haTe  told  me  that  you  loved. 
How  may  I  know  your — 1  dare  not  call  it  love — 
Your  passion  for  that  firebrand,  Guatemozin, 
Is  the  supreme  surrender  of  yourself  ? 

Tec.  Mock  me  not,  dear  my  friend  !  for  well  you  know 
I  ne'er  shall  love  a  man  as  I  love  him. 

Mar.  And  if  I  loved,  dear, — Only  ifl  loved, — 
I  could  not  talk  of  it  as  you  do — lightly  ; 
It  were  a  thing  too  great  to  speak  about. 

Tec.  Then  from  your  own  mouth  are  you  now  convicted. 
How  know  you  that  this  wonder  is  too  great 
To  speak  about  ?  where  learnt  you  this  new  know- 
ledge ? 
You  are  not  my  friend,  if  you  refuse  to  tell  me. 

Mar.  Tecuichpo,  I  am  more  your  friend  than  ever ; 
For,  if  you  love,  and  if  I  too  do  love. 
These  loves  of  ours  must  draw  us  closer  yet 
By  a  dear  bond  of  sympathy  in  love.  ^ 

Tec.  Child,  you  are  most  perverse  !    Can  you  not  trust 
me  ? 
Say,  when  have  I  been  else  than  friend  to  you  ? 
Is  then  this  love  of  yours  so  frail  a  thing 
That  but  to  breathe  it — even  to  my  ear — 
Must  dissipate  its  fine  air  ?  Out  on  your  friendship! 
O  not  for  this  you  drew  mi/  confidence ! 
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Mar.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  love. 

Love  is  a  fleeting  essence. 
Tec.  Hear  me,  then  ! 

This  love  of  yours  may  be  beset  with  danger ; 

And  I — well,  I  am  still  your  friend,  Malinche, — 

I  would  not  break  your  heart,  if  I  could  save  him. 
Mar.  Well  know  I  that.    But  why  warn  me  of  danger .'' 

Hath  not  your  royal  father  pledged  his  word 

As  surety  for  the  safety  of  these  strangers  ? 
Tec.  To  pledge  is  easy  ;  but,  dear,  to  fulfil 

Even  he  may  find  that  difficult. 
Mar.  What  mean  you  } 

Tec.  That  if  you  love  (as  I  do  think  you  do) 

One  of  these  strangers,  you  must  now  declare  it. 

Refuse,  and  I'll  not  answer  for  his  life. 
Mar.  His  life — his  life — dear  God !  [^Faints. 

Enter  Montezuma,  attended  by  Aztec  nobles. 

Mont.  Little  Malinch6 ! 

And  deathly  pale ! 
Tec.  (^fanning  her).  She'll  presently  revive  : 

The  heat  and  the  excitement  of  her  story 

Have  blanched  her  thus. 
Mont.  She  was  not  wont  to  faint. 
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Ha !  have  they  used  thee,  child,  so  harshly  that 
The  mere  recital  of  thy  brief  adventure 
Among  these  white  men  leaves  thee  like  one  dead  ? 
This  also  will  we  add  unto  the  reckoning : 
They  shall  account  to  us  for  all — -for  all ! 

Mar.  How  weak  of  me  !    Oh,  I  am  more  than  pain'd 
To  occasion  this  disturbance,  my  good  lord. 

Mont.  Speak  not  of  it,  my  child, — we  are  rejoiced 
To  see  the  ebbing  tide  upon  the  turn. 
Take  her  upon  the  balcony,  Tecuichpo ; 
A  cooler  breath  winnows  the  thundrous  air : 
Pray  God  a  cleaving  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
To  purge  this  doom-surcharged  atmosphere  ! 

[Tecuichpo  and  Marina  retire. 
[Trumpets. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  The  envoys  from  the  Eastern  Monarch,  sire. 
Mont.  We  will  ourself  receive  them. 

Enter  Cortes,  Ordaz,  Olid,  De  Leon  and  two  other  officers. 

( To  nobles)  Ye  may  withdraw ; 
These  are  our  friends  :  we  bid  them  welcome  here. 

[Aztec  nobles  retire. 
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Moni.  (kan^ng  a  chain  of  gold  about  Cortes'  neck). 
In  honouring  you,  great  captain,  we  desire 
To  mark  our  admiration  for  Don  Carlos 
And  all  his  noble  vassals.     May  these  links 
Rivet  more  close  the  alliance  of  our  Crowns  ! 
Spain  and  Mexico — Mexico  and  Spain  ! 
For  severally  we  hold  the  East  and  West, 
United,  there's  no  Power  on  earth  can  shock  us  ! 

Cort.  Sire,  I  accept  with  unfeign'd  gratitude 
This  token  of  your  gracious  favour ;  for 
Mefear'd  a  cloud  had  come  betwixt  your  love 
And  us — a  little  cloud,  yet  darkly  lowering ! 

Mont.  My  friend,  what  sudden  dimness  hath  so  fallen  ? 

[^Takes  his  seat  upon  throne. 

Cort.  The  cloud  I  speak  of  casts  a  heavy  shadow 
Upon  our  minds,  and — till  it  is  removed. 
The  treaty  now  in  progress  'twixt  our  Crowns 
Cannot  be  ratified. 

Moni.  Is't  so  dark  as  that .'' 

Cort.  My  lord,  we  are  here  to  ask  for  satisfaction 
For  the  actions  of  your  chief,  Quauhpopoca, 
And  the  Aztec  forces  under  his  command. 
Cantoned  upon  the  frontiers  of  Zempoala, 
Who, — after  pillaging  the  native  hamlets. 
Committing  deeds  of  vile  licentiousness, 
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And  ravaging  the  country  far  and  wide,— i-  ■' 

Have  levied  war  upon  the  Totonacs 

And  others  of  our  allies  and  confederates, 

In  violation  of  the  existing  Peace. 

Whereby  my  friend,  Don  Juan  de  Escalante,  -   '  > 

And  seven  of  his  small  but  gallant  band 

Have  lost  their  lives.     Moreover,  I  am  informed 

That  in  this  action  subjects  of  Don  Girlos 

Were  taken  prisoners — and  are  detain'd 

By  you. 

Mont.  'Tis  false !  too  false  for  refutation  ! 

Quauhpopoca  shall  answer  for  this  breach, 
irt  be  as  you  relate. 
.  [Princess  Tecuichpo  and  Donna  Marina 

here  rejoin  Montezuma,  and  stand 
near  the  throne. 

Cart.  My  lord,  O  king, 

'Tis  best  that  we  be  frank  with  one  another : 
Quauhpopoca  had  never  dared  so  much 
Without  the  royal  warrant. 

Mont.  So  'twas  for  this 

You  would  usurp  our  time  in  audience  } 

Cort.  Sire, 

1  cannot  think  that  one  of  so  great  mind 
Could  stoop  to  such  low  baseness — to  our  face 
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A  Prince  full  of  humanity,  to  our  backs 

— Ah  no,  I  must  refuse  to  credit  it. 

Such  perfidy  were  inconceivable! 

[Montezuma  moves  uneasily  on  his  throne. 
Ord.  (to  Cortes).  Pardon,  my  lord,  but  may  I  call  to 
mind 

The  insolent  reply  sent  by  his  general 

In  answer  to  the  challenge  of  Don  Juan, 

Who,  like  yourself,  refused  to  believe 

Treachery  from  this  haught  Prince  ?     Thus  then 
Quauhpopoca, 

*  I  know  my  duty,  and  shall  not  fear  to  act ; 

My  mandate  serves  me  to  chastise  these  rebels.' 
Mont.  A  flagrant  lie  !     We  never  gave  such  orders. 

Ho,  there ! 

Enter  Attendant, 

(Grtving  him  ring)  Our  signet  for  Quauhpopoca. 

Bid  him  report  himself  at  once — despatch  ! 

[Aside  to  attendant)  Double  the  guard  ! 

[Ex-it  attendant. 
Olid  (aside  to  Cortes),      Ha  !  mark  you  that,  my  lord  ? 
Motit.  We  will  confront  you  with  the  man  himself. 
Cort.  My  lord,  no  fronting  can  recall  the  past. 
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You  have  disrupted  Peace,  and  we  require 

Redress. 
Mont.  Redress  !     What  further  would  you  ask  ? 

Coti.  Some  act  of  special  clemence  and  goodwill 

That  shall  disprove  at  once  blood-guiltiness. 

Mont.  Blood-guiltiness  !     Dare  you  insinuate ? 

Cort.  Sire,  I  insinuate  nothing.     I  aver 

Facts ! 
Mont,  (laughing  uneasily).   Ha  ! 

Enter  Sandoval,  who  gives  a  lettei'  to  Cortes :  he  is  ac- 
companied hy  two  soldiers. 

Sand.  My  lord,  give  him  short  shrift ;  for  Guatemozin 

Hath  stirr'd  to  sudden  flame  the  populace. 
Mont,  (to  Marina).  What  says  he  to  his  chief.'' 
Mar.  Words  of  ill  sound. 

He  brings  grave  news. 
Cort.  (aside  to  Sandoval).       Guard  thou  the  balcony. 

[Sandoval  strolls  up  stage,  and  beckons 
the  two  soldiers  to  join  him. 
Cort.  (changing  his  tone).  My  lord,  'tis  time  that  you 
throw  off  the  mask. 
We  have  it  on  the  surest  warranty 
That  one  of  these  same  Spanish  prisoners 
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Was  done  to  death — and  that  his  headless  trunk 
Is  even  now  immured  within  these  walls. 

Mont.  Threaten  you — Montezuma  ? 

Cort.  Sire,  if  free 

Of  this  offence,  why  should  you  hesitate 
To  grant  the  satisfaction  that  we  ask  ? 

Mont.  We  had  no  part  or  share  in  this  man's  death. 

Cort.  That  would  I  willingly  believe  ;  but  others, 
After  the  words  and  acts  of  your  commander, 
May  view  the  matter  differently.    Indeed 
The  affair  now  calls  for  some  uncommon  proof 
Of  probity,  if  you,  sire,  would  efface 
The  impress  of  so  foul  a  calumny, 
Whereby  your  honour  suffers  an  eclipse. 
Wherefore  we  solemnly  do  make  appeal 
Unto  your  high  integrity  as  Monarch, 
That  you  shall  now  of  your  free  choice  consent 
To  grace  our  quarters  with  your  royal  presence 
Until  this  charge  shall  have  been  throughly  sifted. 
Which,  while  it  yet  remains  upon  the  head 
Of  your  commander,  may  readily  be  met. 
But  resting  on  your  shoulders  e'er  so  lightly 
Becomes  a  menace  and  a  provocation. 

\A    pause,   showing  Montezuma   dazed   and 
bewildered  at  the  boldness  of  this  proposal. 
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I  pledge  my  word  and  that  of  my  allies 
To  shield  and  to  safeguard  your  Majesty ; 
And  here  avouch — that,  if  t  be  possible. 
You  shall  receive  from  us  even  more  respect 
Than  at  the  hands  of  your  own  feudatories. 
For  what  we  most  desire  is  your  goodwill, 
And  that  your  honour  stand  immaculate. 
Mont,  (rousing  Jumself).   Our  honour !    We  should  have 
small  honour  left. 
If  we  should  let  ourself  be  duped  in  this. 
Beware  !  for  never  yet  an  Aztec  Monarch 
Endured — in  his  own  halls — affront  so  great. 

Cort.  My  lord,  you  misinterpret  our  intent : 
You  from  this  palace  but  remove  to  that — 
And  what  more  opportune  ?  for  thus  you  honour 
Yourself — establishing  your  own  good  faith — 
And  us  who  would  but  serve  you  more  devoutly. 

Mont.  Cease  to  discuss  it  I — 'tis  impossible. 

Cort.  Impossible  .''     It  is  imperative 

That  the  imperial  mind  of  my  great  master 
Be  swiftly  disabused  of  this  foul  murder. 

Mont.  You  go  too  far !     These  hands  are  no  assassin's  ! 
But  to  convince  you — not  by  word  alone — 
Take  now  our  son  as  hostage  ;  and,  if  this 
Be  not  enough  to  reassure  you, — then 
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Take  with  you  our  beloved  child  Tecuichpo. 
So  shall  we  go  down  to  posterity 
As  a  riven  pine  upon  some  windy  hill, 
Stript  of  all  majesty,  all  breadth,  all  power 
To  shelter  those  who  bide  beneath  our  shadow. 
Should  we  deceive  your  monarch  of  his  due. 

Olid,  Why  waste  we  speech  on  this  Barbarian  ? 
Take  him  by  force,  my  lord  !  If  he  resist, 
We'll  plunge  our  swords  in  his  accursed  body. 

Mont.  Little  Malinch6,  what  wild  words  are  these .-' 
His  looks  import  some  sinister  design. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  am  first  of  all  your  loyal  subject ; 
Grievously  as  it  pains  me  to  declare  it. 
These  men  are  now  your  masters,  and  will  kill  you 
Should  you  decline  to  humour  them  in  this. 
I  pray  you — nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  sire. 
That  you  now  go  with  them  as  of  free  grace, 
For  so  you  will  be  tended  royally. 
With  the  regard  due  to  so  great  a  Prince — 
Refuse,  and  you  endanger  all  our  lives. 

Mont,  (aside  to  Marina),  My  guards  are  near. 

Cori.  {pointing  right).       Keep  you  that  door,  De  Leon. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  you  but  lift  your  voice — you  die  ! 

MotU.  Let  me  at  least  die  as  becomes  a  king. 

My  guard  there,  ho  I     Within  there,  to  my  aid ! 
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Enter  Alvarado  {left) :  he  drams  fits  sword  and  stands  across 
the  threshold,  supported  hy  a  guard  of  Spanish  soldiers. 

Mont.  A  prisoner  forsooth  in  my  own  palace ! 

\^Al.arums. 

Enter  from  balcony  Guatemosin  with  Mexican  forces, 
driving  Sandoval  and  Spaniards  before  him. 

Guat.  My  king,  my  lord, — thy  faithful  vassal  ever ! 

Mar.  O  trust  him  not,  my  lord, — he  would  betray  you  ! 

MofU.  Nephew,  we  have  no  need  of  this  rash  service. 
We  are  free  to  act  as  doth  becbme  ourself. 
In  whom  is  knit  the  puissance  of  the  West 
And  the  allegiant  might  of  Mexico. 
In  timely  grace  is  majesty  best  shown  : 
And,  seeing  that  our  general,  Quauhpopoca, 
In's  treacherous  attack  upon  these  strangers 
Hath  broke  the  peace  which  we  ourself  have  made, 
It  now  concerns  our  dignity  and  honour 
To  offer  these  our  guests  fit  reparation 
For  that  so  dastard  deed.    Then  hark  you,  Guate- 

mozin. 
To  show  how  high  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
them. 
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Our  horror  at  this  unprovoked  assault. 
It  is  our  pleasure  to  return  their  visit, 
That  in  our  person  faith  be  vindicated. 
Know  all  of  you,  our  loyal  subjects,  here, — 
We  do  command  you  straightway  to  disperse. 
Keep  ye  the  peace,  even  as  ye  now  respect 
Our  will  and  our  authority.     My  chair ! 

Guat.  Better  to  die  a  king,  than  live  a  slave ! 

[Offers  to  stab  Montezuma. 

Tec.  You'd  lift  your  hand  against  the  king — my  father? 
You — the  would-be  assassin  of  my  peace  I 
Henceforth  you  pass  from  out  my  life. 

Guat.  Tecuichpo  I 

Mont.  Spoken  like  my  true  daughter.    Traitor,  hence ! 
Take  heed  all  you,  that  whoso  breaks  the  peace. 
Or  raises  cry,  or  stirs  up  any  tumult. 
So  acts  on  pain  of  death  ! 

Guat.  We  have  no  king  I 

First  Mex.  We  shall  raise  up  another  ! 

Sec.  Mex.  Guatemozin 

Shall  be  our  king  ! 

Mexs.  We  follow  Guatemozin  ! 

[Mexicans  retire  sullenly. 

Mont,  {to  Spaniards).  You  see,  my  friends,  to  what  a 
pass  I  am  come  ! 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I. — Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Spanish  Quarters  in 
Mexico.  Cortes  seated :  to  him  enter  Sandoval  with 
a  despatch. 

Cort.  So  Fortune  veers  and  shifts  !    Now  that  we  have 
Our  prize  secure,  and  all  the  glowing  West 
Lies  weltering  at  our  feet,  the  horizon  opens 
With  lurid  cloud-rack  threatening  from  the  East — 
Eighteen  sail  of  the  line  off  Port  St.  Ulua ! 
By  my  conscience,  a  redoubtable  Armada ! 

Sand.  Puertocarrero  and  our  trusted  envoys 

Could  not  so  soon  have  wrung  relief  from  Spain. 

Cort.  No,  no,  these  ships  are  the  pursuing  wrath 
Of  Cuba's  balk'd  and  disillusion'd  lord. 
Who  thought  through  me  to  grasp  a  Continent. 
Velasquez  must  be  met  and  vanquished ! 

Sand.  Yet  how  to  hold  the  wan  king  in  subjection 
Your  arm  withdrawn,  our  meagre  garrison 
Too  scant  already  for  the  task  imposed  ? 

Cort.  I  must  still  further  weaken  it,  if  I  would 
Substantiate  my  claim  on  our  arch  foe. 
Whose  prows  e'en  now  grate  on  the  Eastern  shore. 

i8t 
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Sand.  If  Montezuma  should  pluck  heart  from  this  I 
Cort.  'Sdeath  !  but  one  course  presents  itself :  we  must 
Crush  out  the  last  faint  spark  of  kingly  fire, 
Force  him  to  lean  upon  the  Stranger's  arm 
By  branding  him  a  coward  in  the  sight 
Of  his  proud  and  arrogant  nobility. 
So  shall  he  hesitate  to  cast  away 
From  our  support. 

Enter  Marina  {unobserved). 

Mar.  My  lord,  my  noble  lord. 

Spare  him  at  least  this  last  indignity, 
Which  is  unworthy  of  your  nobler  self! 

Cort.  Where  sentiment  and  expedience  conflict. 
There  sentiment  must  yield  precedence,  love. 

Mar.  Need  they  conflict .''     For  if  Quauhpopoca 
Devised  himself  this  most  atrocious  murder. 
Then  Montezuma  must  be  innocent. 
G>nversely,  if  he  acted  under  orders, 
He  should  not  suffer  death.      Hear  me,  my  lord  t 

Cort.  Such  sophistry  does  credit  to  your  heart. 
But  not  to  your  intelligence.     Away ! 
Hinder  me  not !     No  other  course  now  serves. 

[Exeunt  Cortes  and  Sandoval. 

Mar.  O  cruel !  cruel !     Must  I  follow  him 
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Down  the  red  paths  of  conquest  and  of  crime  ? 

My  very  soul  abhors  this  brutal  deed  ! 

What  power  then  doth  compel  me  'gainst  myself 

To  stead  him  ever^  and  to  do  his  will. 

Even  altho'  it  whelm  the  heart  within  ? 


ETUer  Montezuma,  attended  in  state.         * 

Mont.  What,  little  friend,  close  rapt  in  reverie  ? 
Hath  this  new  life  tum'd  thee  philosopher  ? 

Mar.  The  old  life  was  the  best  life,  good  my  lord. 
My  fancy  takes  me  back  but  one  brief  year : 
I  miss  the  innocence  of  those  sweet  days. 
The  fragrance  and  the  zest  of  guileless  livings 
This  life  embitters  with  its  ceaseless  warp 
Of  heart-corroding  passions. 

Mont.  Say  not  so. 

All  life  is  holy,  if  we  use  it  rightly. 
And  this  of  yours  hath  many  compensations. 
To  live  for  duty — is  itself  a  joy, 
Richer  than  sweet  days  fritter'd  in  the  sun. 
More  blessed  in  that  it  renews  the  soul 
For  sterner  trials.  \Bell  tolls  at  mteroals. 

What  doth  that  bell  forebode  > 

Mar.  My  lord,  it  sounds  the  doom  of  a  brave  man — 
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Quauhpopoca,  your  general. 

Mont.  Must  he  die  ? 

In  him  I  am  dishonour'*!  and  discrown'd 
Unto  all  time  !    Would  I  had  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Courtier  (aside).  There  are  a  many  who  would  echo  that. 


Enter  Cortes  with  a  parti/  oj"  soldiers,  one  hearing  Jetters. 

Cort.     Monarchs^  like  men,  sire,  should  respect  the  law. 
A  life  for  a  life,  we  have  it  in  our  land — 
Your  general  pays  the  blood-debt,  but  yourself, 
The  true  contriver  of  that  dastard  deed. 
Must  suffer  as  accessory  to  the  crime. 
Soldier,  you  know  your  duty. 

[Manacles  are  fastened  on  Monte- 
zuma's hands  and  feet. 
Mar.  {kneeling  to  Cortes).  Sir,  have  pity  I 

[Montezuma,  speechless  with  mortifica- 
tion, stares  vacantly  before  him, 
whilst  Cortes,  turning  his  back  on 
the  Monarch,  haughtily  mit/idraws. 

1  Cour.  The  abject  king  girds  not  against  the  yoke. 

2  Cour.  His  sovereignty  is  dead  within  his  breast. 

3  Cour.  'Tis  a  reproach  to  look  on  one  so  base. 
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4  Cour.  Profits  it  not  to  serve  the  shameless  monarch. 
[Courtiers  withdraw  in  disgust.     Monte- 
zuma and  Marina  remain. 
Mar.  O  that  myself  could  loose  these  cruel  gyves  ! 
Mont.  Not  there  the  wound — the  iron  barbs  my  soul. 

Would  that  the  traitor's  dagger  had  gone  home, 

I  had  been  spared  this  last ! 
Mar.  Oh,  all  my  heart 

Bleeds  witfe  these  tortured  and  abraded  limbs. 
Mont.  Let  not  my  reason  warp  with  grief  and  rage  ! 

How  terrible  a  thing  live  anger  is. 

Only  those  chain' d  to  inaction  ever  know  ! 

More  terrible  far  when  it  consumes  itself, 

And  finds  no  channel  wide   enough   for  venge- 
ance ! 

'Tis  the  repression  of  our  wrath  that  kills. 
Mar.  O  that  I  were  a  man — but  for  one  hour ! 
Mont.  Rarer  than  love  such  sympathy  as  yours — 

More  loyal,  the  less  my  claim  on  loyalty ! 

Yet  you  despise  me  in  your  heart } 
Mar.  My  lord. 

Never  so  much  as  now  have  I  revered  you, 

A  King — in  chains. 
Mont,  (softening).  Your  little  hands  bring  healing. 

Your  presence  doth  transfuse  a  happiness 
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Even  in  my  dire  torment. 

Mar.  And  yet  I — 

My  love  for  him  did  help  to  bring  you  low. 

Mont.  Yet  not  for  that  reproach  you,  little  one. 

Our  worst  of  chains  are  forged  by  our  own  wills. 
Grievous  as  are  my  wrongs,  more  grievous  far 
The  wilful  wrong  I  wrought  upon  myself. 
The  gods  were  bountiful  in  my  behoof. 
And  how  have  I  repaid  their  lavish  gifts .'' — 
By  wayward  self-indulgence,  wanton  ease ; 
Thinking  in  brutish  and  degrading  joys 
To  still  the  higher  workings  of  the  mind. 
Health, — the  divinest  of  all  godlike  gifts. 
The  bubbling  wine  i'  the  crystal  cup  of  life, 
— Spilt,  like  a  prodigal,  to  anele  my  pleasures. 
Strength, — I  exerted  mine  as  a  fell  tyrant, 
To  enslave  and  subject  all  men  to  my  will. 
Affluence, — the  richer,  so  the  meaner  I, 
Grinding  the  poor  to  death  for  greed  of  gain. 
Fame, — as  my  lofty  largess  I  received. 
Until  I  deem'd  myself  almost  divine. 
Love, — that  completes  my  sum  of  benefits. 
Daily  I  desecrated  at  its  fount. 
Defiling  the  bright  temple  of  the  body. 
O  what  to  me  the  wrack  of  other  lives. 
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So  that  my  own  vast  wants  went  satisfied  ! 
Desire  became  my  sovereign  and  my  guide, 
My  nightly  star  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
Till  never  a  tract  of  Sin  was  left  untraversed. 
What  wonder,  'mid  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  Passion, 
I  lost  the  chart  and  soundings  of  my  soul. 
And  knew   not   whither  my   poor   barque   was 

driving  ? 
So  on  to  shipwreck  and  the  pitiless  rocks — 
A  few  brief  hours  of  crashing,  rending  doom. 
Then  over  all  swirls  the  engulfing  sea  ! 

Re-enter  Cortes,  and  Officei's. 

Cori.  I  do  regret,  my  lord,  the  stem  compulsion 

That  hath  imposed  on  me  this  grievous  task. 

Justice  is  served :  let  me  now  make  amends. 

[Cortes  kneels  and  unclasps  his  fetters. 
Mont.  Vain — vain  I  it  is  my  soul  that  cries  for  freedoml 

Your  dagger  there — it  gleams  deliverance  ! 

O  waste  no  pity  on  me,  for  I  am 

Sunk  in  irreparable,  blinding  shame !         ^0  -;'.>•'' 
Cort.  Rise,   sire,   and   banish   from   your  mind   such 
thoughts. 

You  shall  yet  rule  the  stronger  for  this  act 
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Of  noble  self-abasement.     Sire,  permit  me. 
MotU.  What  I  can  it  be  that  you  are  still  my  friend  ? 
Cart.  This  signal  act  of  princely  abnegation 

Hath  bound  you  to  me  closer  than  a  brother, 
Which  Time  will  prove.     Now,  with  your  leave, 

my  lord, 
I  will  advance  the  measures  for  my  journey. 
Mont.  You  are  leaving  Mexico.'' 

Cort.  Forthwith  :  that  is — 

You   are    faint,    sire :    lean    on    me.     (^Aside)  So 
propt,  we  stand  ! 

[ExeuTti. 

Scene  II. — Evening.  Ramparts  of  the  Spanish  Quarters 
in  Mexico.  On  the  terrace,  facing  the  audience,  a 
small  table  (with  fruit,  wine,  flowers,  etc.),  at  which 
are  seated  Princess  Tecuichpo,  Marina  and  De  Ordaz. 

Ord.  (^fingering  his  gtdtar).  Ladies,  what  will  you  }  shall 
it  be  a  love-song, 
Impassion'd  and  intense  .'' 
Mar.  {wistfully).  Yea — as  intense 

As  this  still  eve. 
Tec.  {putting  her  hand  in  Marina's).     And  passion-fiill, 
Malinche, 
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As  your  sweet  radiant  self — those  luminous  eyes 
Should  swell  his  throat  as  'twere  the  nightingale's. 

Ord.  Ah  no.   Princess,  there  song  and  speech  would 
fail. 
Love,  silent  Love,  those  eyes  alone  Interprets  I 
And  he,  the  busy  god  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Only  in  fitful  whisperings  at  the  heart. — 
To  a  remoter  ear  he  dare  not  breathe  it. — 
Looks  are  his  words,  and  sighs  his  oracles. 

Tec.  And  they  are  eloquent — and  full  of  daring ! 

Mar.  Their  eloquence  and  daring  naught  avail. 

Ord.  That  speech  should  then  instruct  my  heart  to  sing, 
And  from  the  stoniest  bosom  pity  wring. 


Song 
I 

Without  your  love,  life  hath  no  hope  for  me, 
For  I  would  rather  cease  to  be 
Than  be — Without  your  love. 


Without  your  love,  the  day  and  night  were  one, 
For  daylight  sickens  in  the  sun, 

And  sinks — Without  your  love. 
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Ill 
Without  your  love,  the  tender  flowers  must  fade, 
The  rose  in  ashy  bed  be  laid, 

Scentless — Without  your  love. 

IV 

Without  your  love,  the  stars  grow  faint  and  dim. 
Uneven  comes  the  nightjar's  hymn 
And  shrill — Without  your  love. 


Without  your  love, — O  agony  of  sight ! 
How  can  I  blot  you  from  the  light, 
And  live — Without  your  love  .'' 

[Scarcely  hm  the  song  died  away,  when  a  loud 
explosion  is  heard,  followed  by  great 
tongues  qfjire  that  search  the  upper  heavens. 
The  whole  sky  is  now  lit  by  an  immense 
conflagration.  Distant  shouting,  mingled 
with  lamentation,  becomes  audible,  and 
these  cries  momentarily  increase. 

Tec.  See,    see    the    far-riven    dark !      O    high-piled 
horror ! 
The  Temple  of  Mexitli  is  in  flames  ! 
Who  can  have  wrought  this  woful  sacrilege  .'' 
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Ord.  That  madcap  Alvarado — Who  but  he  ? 

Tec.  This  will  incense  the  populace  !     Already 
Their  hardly-to-be-smother'd  wrath  burns  red 
Beneath  the  baleful  fuel  of  their  hate — 
Who  shall  restrain  it  now  ?     To  Montezuma  ! 
He — he  alone  can  still  this  hurtling  storm. 

Ord.  No  man  can  still  it — least  of  all  your  father. 
You  will  but  send. him  to  his  death. 

Tec.  They  dare  not ! 

[^Exit  Princess. 

Ord.  (aside).  Beckons  my  fate  ! — the  very  stars  fight 
for  me  ! 

[Temple  drums  heard  in  the  distance. 

Mar.  The  temple  drums  are  summoning  to  battle, 
That  tragic  sound  bodeth  no  good  to  us. 

Ord.  Madam,  allay  your  fear — to  you  small  danger. 
This  peril  was  foreseen  by  our  great  Captain 
When  he  entrusted  to  my  charge — ^your  person. 

Mar.  You — you  !     Of  all  men  in  this  city,  you  ! 

Ord.  Restrain  your  scorn :  I  must  fulfil  my  charge. 
Such  your  lord's  last  command.   As  for  this  night. 
And  Alvarado' s  hand  in  this  debacle — 
O  blinded  bigot !  hi?n  nothing  would  content 
Save  toppling  down  the  Aztecs'  aery  altars. 
And  trampling  in  the  dust  their  heathen  gods. 
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But  one  result  could  issue  from  such  madness, 
The  entire  destruction  of  the  Spanish  force 
In  Mexico — and  the  hour  finds  me  prepared ! 
Accept  my  escort. 

Mar.  What  mean  you,  Don  Diego  ? 

Ord.  The  fleetest  steeds  in  this  sea-fenced  city 
Stand  girth'd  for  our  deliverance. 

Mar.  You'd  tempt  me 

To  fly  with  you,  and  leave  these  men  to  perish  ? 

Ord.  As  an  alternative  to  dying  with  them. 

It  is  for  you  to  choose.  \lA)ud  bursts  without. 

Mar.  And  can  you  doubt 

My  answer .'' 

Ord.  So  you  doom  us  twain  to  death  ? 

Then  you  shall  hear  me  speak  ! 

Mar.  No,  no — not  that ! 

Ord.  Malinche,  child,  I  love  you  !     O  how  deeply. 
The  death  you  have  now  decreed  for  both  shall 
prove ! 

Mar.  Release  me,  sir !     It  is  unmanly  of  you. 

Ord.  No :  not  till  you  have  heard  me  out.    This  Cortes, 
This  man  whom  you  so  worship  is  a  traitor  I 
He  hath  deceived  you  even  in  his  love. 
For  he  did  wed  in  Cuba — Ha,  you  start ! — 
One,  Donna  Catalina,  claims  his  duty. 
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You,  Sweet,  are  but  his 

Mar.  Cease,  cease,  for  pity  cease  I 

Ord.  As  he  deserted  her,  so  will  he  you. 

You  are  but  a  pawn  in  his  great  scheme  of  conquest. 

And  valued  at  the  value  of  a  pawn. 
Mar.  Why  then  should  his  last  thought  have  been  forme? 
Ord.  Invention  that !     I — I  alone  would  save  you. 
Mar.  Liar  and  trickster  both  ! —  You  save  me  ? 
Ord.  Yes— I ! 

Come!  get  you  down  from  your  high  throne  of 
scorn. 

His  love  is  a  dishonour,  mine  is  not ; 

His  love  will  cast  you  out,  mine  will  endure ; 

His  love  is  selfish,  mine  lives  alone  for  you 

Who  can  so  thrill  and  to  such  torment  move. 
Mar.  O  cease  your  suit,  for  it  can  ne'er  prevail ! 
Ord.  So  great  a  love  God  never  had  created. 

Nor  such  deep  passion  planted  in  my  breast. 

To  cast  me  down  into  this  nethermost  hell ! 

It  cannot  be  !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be 

That  love  like  mine  went  ever  unrequited  ! 

Love  kindles  love  ! 
Mar.  Peace  !  for  I  love  you  not. 

Ord.  Yet  shall  you  love  me  !     Your  denial  kills  ! 

From  me  hide  not  your  face  or  I  am  lost. 
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0  turn  again  !  turn  but  your  face  again  ! 
Malinch^,  O  my  fate,  if  you  reject  me ! 

Mar.  Reject  you  1     I  abhor  your  dastard  love. 
Ord.  I  cannot — will  not — dare  not — so  believe  ! 

For  love  is  ever  sanguine  unto  death. 

Trust  your  dear  self  to  me,  you  shall  not  rue  it. 
Mar.  Can  one  proven  false  to's  friend  be  true  to  me  ? 
Ord.  If  I  am  true  to  him,  I'm  false  to  you ; 

So  either  way  I  am  forsworn  to  one. 

1  search  my  heart  for  guidance,  and  it  answers — 
Be  true  to  her  who  now  hath  need  of  truth. 

[  Uproar  increases. 
We  may  not  tarry  ! 
Mar.  Why  then  do  you  linger .'' 

Ord.  What !    unconvinced .-'     Take   warning   of  your 
monarch. 
In  his  fate  mark  your  own— the  fate  of  all 
That  ever  listed  Don  Hernando's  vows. 
Give  up  this  man.     Come,  come,  delay  we  may 
not! 
Ma7:  Give  up  this  man  1  no,  not  till  death  us  part. 
And  lightly  will  the  Angel  touch  my  brow 
So  that  I  die  devout  to  his  least  wish. 
Ord.  Then  I,  perforce,  must  take  you  'gainst  your  will. 
I  cannot  see  such  tender  beauty  fade 
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In  love  for  him  1 
Mar.  You  despicable  coward ! 

Know  then  that  I  would  liefer  die  his  mistress. 
Than  live  the  all-honour'd  wife  of  Don  Diego ! 

Enier  Alvarado. 

Ah.  What !     Violence  toward  a  woman  I     Don  Diego  ! 

{Drawing)  Madam,  my  sword  shall  right  you. 
Ord.  Have  at  you,  then  ! 

[A  fern  passes.     Ordas  Jails  wounded. 
Ah).  Lady,  retire. 
Mar.  My  thanks,  sir,  for  this  service. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Enter  Officers,  Sabiot  and  Soldiers. 

Ah.  (to  ScAiot).    Draw   him   aside,   and   stanch   this 
flowing  wound. 

Some  Mexican  no  doubt ! 

Sab.  {aside).  Castilian  steel  ! 

Ah.  Now  to  the  walls,  my  men !     Close  up  the  breach. 
And  let  them  enter  only  o'er  our  dead  ! 

[Fighting  resumed,  the  Mexicans  under  Guaiemozin 
force  an  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  (R), 
and  drive  Spaniards  before  them. 
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Guat.  (to  Alvarado).  Proud  Spaniard,  yield  thee  ! 
Alv.  That  word  is  all  unknown  to  Spanish  hearts  ! 
Rally,  my  men  !  rally  !     St.  James  to  our  aid ! 
[T'Ae  Mexicans   in   twn   are   driven   hack  slowly, 
leaving  a  number  of  their  slain  on  the  terrace. 
Alv.  A  moment's  truce.     Go,  hasten  Montezuma; 
We  cannot  hold  them  :  without  him  all  is  lost ! 

[Exit  Officer. 
[A  bugle  heard  in  the  distance. 
Alv.  Cortes  at  last !     Unto  St.  James — deliverance  ! 

\Scene  changes  to  Scene  III. 


Scene  III. — Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Spanish  Quarters  in 
Mexico.  A  ttendants  fixing  chain  hauberk  on  Montezuma 
Tecuichpo,  Marijia,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  present. 

Mont.  Gird  me  as  for  a  ruddy  harvesting  ! 

No  man  hath  ever  wrested  fame  from  me, 
Nor  pluck'd  the  honours  from  this  plumed  helm. 
In  open  combat,  none  !  .  .  .  I  cannot  doubt, 
When  they  shall  see  their  war-renowned  lord. 
Their  leader  in  a  hundred  deathless  fights. 
Whose  falchion  never  flamed  but  to  subdue 

Teul.  Whose  laugh  rang  out  above  the  battle's  din 
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Like  the  wild  laughter  of  the  ocean  waves 
When  hurl'd  in  fiery  onset  up  the  shore, 
Joyous  and  jubilant  it  smote  the  air 
And  kindled  where  it  fell. 

Mont.  You  do  revive 

Old  memories,  friend.     For  then  I  was  a  King, 
Now  I — God  o'  my  fathers !  blind  me  to  the  Past, 
Lest  when  I  view  the  Present  I  go  mad  1 

\Clanu)ur  mthout. 
Children  of  Anahuac  I     Is't  for  our  foes 
That  you,  like  galled  lions,  rage  without  ? 
O  that  I  might  but  satisfy  your*  hunger  I 

Tevi.  My  lord,  than  this  what  moment  more  propitious  ? 

Pilp.  A  promise  given  under  dire  compulsion 
Begets  no  obligation. 

Mont.  Tempt  me  not ! 

My  wrongs  are  clamour'd  from  a  million  throats 
— 'Tis  perilous  to  listen !  .  .   .  I  am  a  monarch. 
The  word  that  I  have  pledged  I  will  redeem. 
(^Aside)  O  that  I  could  but  trust  this  Guatemozin  ! 

Mar.  My  lord, 

The  mind  that  alternates  'twixt  two  opinions 
For  ever  fluctuates  in  a  sea  of  doubt. 
And  ebbs  and  flows  like  driftweed  on  the  ocean. 
Hither  and  thither  sway'd  by  sequent  tides. 
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Be  true  to  those  whom  you  have  swora  to  succour  I 

Mont,  (to  Tecuichpo).   O  felt  you  not  the  fanning  of 
chill  wings  ? 
A  dark  foreboding  as  of  death  assails  me. 

Tec.  Dear  father,  ofttimes  I  have  heard  you  say, 
He  that  anticipates  calamity 
Provokes  the  very  evil  he  would  shun. 
As  clouds  surcharged  will  long  hang  big  with  dread 
And  presently  before  the  sun  disperse, 
Unless  deliberately  we  draw  them  down. 

Mont.  Yet  all  obey  the  ordinance  of  Fate. 
This  journey  is  the  last  that  I  shall  take. 

Tec.  O  say  not  so,  my  father,  lest  I  fear 

To  loose  you  from  these  arms  !     [Clamour  increases. 

Mar.  Heaven  shield  us  ! 

Enter  Officer. 
Of.  OKingl 

Hardly  have  we  sustain'd  their  last  assault. 
Don  Alvarado  doth  entreat  your  presence 
Upon  the  ramparts.     A  word  from  you  may  quell 
them. 
Mont.  Go,  tell  my  people  Montezuma  comes, 

[Exit.  Officer. 
Draw  closer  yet  this  buckle.    And  now  my  sword. 
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Which    to    distrust    the    more — Would    that    I 

knew ! — 
Cortes  or  Guatemozin  ?     Then  welcome  Fate  ! 

[Exit  Montezuma  with  attendants. 
Pilp.  (to  Teutile).     And  with  him  goes  the  last  hope  of 
our  country  I 
We,  too,  had  better  league  with  Guatemozin  ; 
For  he  at  least  is  worthy  of  our  allegiance. 
Teut.  Enough  of  this  inert  and  nerveless  King  ! 

[Exeunt  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe. 
Tec.  When  the  rats  quit,  they  say  that  doom  impends. 
Mar.  O  heed  them  not !     Courtiers  and  weathercocks 
Serve  but  one  common  end — to  point  the  wind. 
God  grant  the  noble  countenance  of  the  King 
May  calm  his  rebel  subjects,  and  recall  them 
To  their  obedience  ! 
Tec.  Too  late,  too  late ! 

No  longer  do  they  reverence  their  Monarch. 

Enter  Officer. 

Off.  Don  Cortes  hath  return'd,  and  doth  request 

Your  presence,  lady.    Please  you  now  to  grace  me. 
[Exeunt  Manna  and  Officer. 
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Enter  {from  terrace)  Guateviozin  in  the  cloak  of  a 
Spanish  Officer. 

Tec.  (in  amazement),  (niatemozin  ! 

Guai.  Raise  not  your  voice,  Tecuichpo,  as  you — love  me. 

Tec.  Be  brief :  great  is  your  peril. 

Guat.  Greater  yours ! 

And  therefore  am  I  come.     One  dear  to  you 

Lies  stricken — unto  death. 
Tec.  My  father  fallen  ? 

Guat.  A  kinsman  strove  to  save  him  from  dishonour — 

O  better  death  a  thousand  times  than  this ! 

[Indicating  guards. 
Tec.  Your  eyes  shrink  from  me  !     Your  hand  it  was ! 

O  horror ! 
Guat.  Say  rather  that  the  State  slew  him — not  I. 

In  me  behold  the  arm  of  Mexico, 

The  vengeance  due  to  her  dishonour'd  gods  ! 
Tec.  O  get  you  gone,  ere  my  blind  fury  strike ! 

I — I'll  not  answer  for  your  safety  !     Go  ! 

0  God — a  father's  blood  ! 

Guat,  Be  calm,  Princess ; 

A  million  spears  encircle  this  fair  city. 

1  hold  our  foes  i'  the  hollow  of  this  hand, 
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And  I  can  crush  them — so. 
Tec.  Boast  not  till  after. 

Guat.  Ha !  not  a  Spaniard  shall  survive  this  night. 

The  causeways  are  all  cut,  the  foe  secure  ; 

We  but  await  the  signal  for — revenge  ! 

Then  haste  to  the  strong  shelter  of  these  anns. 
Tec.  Never  !     My  heart  is  closed  to  you  for  aye. 
Guat.  He  little  loves  who  can  believe  in  Never ! 

O  not  so  lightly  dispossess  we  Love ! 

Once  more.  Princess,  I  urge  you  to  depart. 

[Shouts  of  conflict  tvitkout. 
Tec.  In  vain  you  plead. 
Guat.  Yet  1  will  win  forgiveness, 

Tho'  I  must  snatch  it  from  the  mouth  of  Hell. 

This  night  I'll  rescue  you  upon  the  causeway. 

Till  then  farewell.  [Exit  Guatemoztn. 

Tec.  O  heavenly  powers!  judge  me  not  wholly  shameless. 

In  that  my  heart  refused  to  deliver 

This  regicide  to  your  avenging  will. 

Enter  Sahiot  and  a  number  of  soldiers,  heating  treasure. 

Sab.  This  way,  my  lads,  discharge  your  treasure  here. 
I'll  have  no  pilfering,  while  I  can  hold  you  1 
Better  to  bury  the  beguiling  lure 
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Than  let  its  blandishment  ensnare  your  souls. 
This  magnet  cannot  draw  an  old  campaigner. 
He  travels  safest  who  doth  travel  lightest 
On  such  a  night  as  this. 

1  Sold,  (fingering  bars  of  gold).   Yield  up  our  gold? 

Man^  this  it  was  gave  danger  half  her  zest 
And  heart  to  our  high  enterprise ! 

2  Sold.  What  think  you, 

That  we  adventured  here  for  idle  glory  > 

3  Sold.  Thus  far  for  Cortes'  quest — now  for  our  own. 
Sab.  About  your  duty !     Afterward  for  self : 

Yet  wisest  he  who  at  this  hour  refrains. 

[  The  room  is  filled  with  soldiers,  coming 
and  going,  who  pile  up  treasure  of 
every  description. 
Sab.  Lady,  I'd  not  intrude  upon  your  sorrow. 

Were  it  not  fitter  that  you  now  retire  .'' 
Tec.  Retire  ?    and  where  ?     O   heed   me   not,  brave 
soldier ! 
When  the  soul  labours  in  a  sea  of  grief, 
We  are  insensible  to  small  vexations. 
Care  not  for  me — your  vigilance  lies  elsewhere. 
[Soldiers  are  now  seen  to  be  out  of  hand.    Amid 
the    confusion,  Montezuma    is  carried    in 
dying,  Father  Olmedo  in  attendance. 
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Tec.  Speak,  father,  speak  !    you  know  me — me  your 

daughter  r 
Mont.  Where  am  I,  child  ?  a  film  doth  glaze  mine  eyes. 
Tec.  You  are  with  those  you  love,  and  those  who  love  you. 
Mont.  It  cannot  be  :  for  love  and  loyalty 

Are  long  since  dead  in  Mexico.     I  am  slain. 

By  one  whose  hand  should  first  have  succour'd  me. 

My  subjects  know  me  not.    I  am  stript  of  honour — 

Disprinced,  disprized,  dispeopled,  dispossessed. 

How  those  derisive  shouts  still  follow  me  ! 

O  bury  me  out  of  sound  of  their  disdain  ! 
Tec.  Believe  it  not !  you  have  but  dreamt  it,  father ; 

Your  sleep  is  restless,  and  your  mind  distraught, 

To-morrow  you  will  be  yourself. 
Mont.  To-morrow  ? 

O  not  to-morrow  shall  I  see  the  East 

Kindle  and  flame  with  the  reviving  day ! 

Nor  yet  to-morrow's  morrow  !     The  long  Past 

Rolls  out  before  me,  and  of  that  am  I ! 

Lean  over  me  and  kiss  me.     Scarce  I  feel. 

So  swift  my  spirit  ebbs. 
Olm.  Ere  it  depart. 

Embrace  with  faith  the  Symbol  of  Redemption. 

Son,  let  thine  eyes  close  on  the^  Atoning  Cross 

That  they  may  open  in  Paradise.    [Presents  Crucifix. 
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Mont.  Stay,  Father ! 

My  mind  doth  wander.     Are  there  .  .  .  Spaniards 
...  in  Heaven  } 

Oltn.  All  true  and  faithful  sons  of  Holy  Church 
Find  their  far  Home  in  Heaven. 

Mont.  And  Spaniards — too  ? 

Ohn.  Surely ! 

Spain  hath  her  true  and  faithful  servitors 
Of  the  All-living  Presence,  called  "The  Christ." 
[Montezuma  raises  himself,  and  looks  round 
upon  a  scene  of  wild,  covetousness  and 
confusion. 

Mont.  The  Christ  }     Alas,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
Him! 

Ohn.  Judge  not  by  these,  for  such  betray  The  Faith  \ 

Mont.  How  can  the  unenlighten'd  learn  of  Christ, 
Save  from  the  lives  of  those — his  followei's  .-* 
This  Man-God,  by  your  haught  avowal,  was 
All  gentleness,  all  mercy,  all  compassion. 
Are  these  the  attributes  of  his  adherents } 
Hath  cruelty  no  place  in  your  stern  creed } 
Where  may  you  find  such  ruthless  pei'secutiou 
As  in  the  name  of  Chiist  ?     O  where  less  Charity 
Than  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  Him  profess  ? 
Sweet  Charity  !  thou  fount  of  all  i*eligion, 
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Up-welling  from  the  hidden  springs  of  life. 

Thou  canst  not  flow  in  such  inhuman  breasts ! 
Obn.   My    son,    thou    art    not    far    from    Christ    His 
Kingdom  ! 

Endanger  not  thy  soul  in  thy  last  hour. 
Mont.  Save  me  from  that  same   Kingdom,  and  that 
Heaven 

Which  would  receive  this  creed-ensanguined  race ! 
Olm.  My  son,  reject  not  thou  the  living  God ! 
Mont.  No,  no,  you  lie  !  (teais  off  his  bandages)  I  tell  you 
that  you  lie ! 

You  live  and  thrive  by  lies,  you  holy  men ! 

False  to  yourselves,  and  falser  to  humanity, 

Ye  are  the  dread-most  scourge  of  every  land ! 

Thus  then  I  spurn  your  symbol  of  Redemption. 
Olm.  O  Christ,  let  his  deep  wrongs  yet  plead  for  him ! 
Mont,  (sinking).  Now,  now  I  pass  upon  my  long,  last 
journey — 

Nature  hath  taken  all  her  need  of  me. 

Better  to  die  with  bird  and  brute  and  flower 

Than  drag  out,  drone-like,  dilatory  days  ! 

Come,  thou  wan  spectre,  dreaded  of  all  mortals  ! 

Come  thou  thrice- welcome  visitant  to  me  !  [Dies. 
Tec.  Never  was  father  tenderer  than  thou  wert ! 

Never  was  monarch  so  traduced  as  thou  I 
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O  merciful  Death  !  thy  stroke  is  kind  indeed. 
When  such  a  soul  as  this  doth  inly  bleed. 

[Afarunis. 


Enter  Cortes,  Marina,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Cort.  The  King  is  dead :  leave  we  him  here  in  state. 
His  people  will  perform  the  needful  rites, 
And  bury  with  fit  pomp  the  mightily  fallen. 
Now  for  the  living — Friends,  I  would  persuade  you 
To  cast  aside  that  soul-ensnaring  dross  : 
It  hath  no  value,  if  you  value  life  ! 
And  never  were  yours  set  at  such  a  hazard 
As  in  the  immanence  of  this  retreat. 
He  fighteth  best  who  fighteth  unencumber'd. 
My  veterans  will,  I  know,  resist  such  lure. 
Men  whom  I  have  never  called  upon  in  vain. 
You  that  are    drunk    with  plunder,  dazed  witJi 

gold,— 
Should  you  survive  the  carnage  of  this  night, 
Bum'd  in  with  fire  and  blood  will  live  my  warning! 
[A   breach  is  made  in  the  walls.     Darts   and 
other  missiles    are    thj'onm    in   upon    the 
Spaniards,  mani/  of  whom  fall. 

[The  7-etreat  .sounded. 
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Cori.  To  your  posts  !  and  quit  you  like  true  sons  of  the 
Cross. 
If  not  to-day,  to-morrow  Spain's  bright  banner 
Shall  float  in  peace  above  these  storm-swept  towers. 
\Exeunt,  bearing  wounded. 
\The  lights  are  lowered  for  a  brief  pause,  and  then 
slowly  raised,  revealing  tvide  breaches  in  the 
walls  of  the  banqueting  chamber.     In  the 
distance  gleam  the  broken  causeways,  reced- 
ing like  white  bands  to  the  Tlacopan  shore. 
The  moon  momentarily  shines,  out  with  great 
brilliance,  and  the  lake  is  seen  to  be  covered 
with  the  canoes  of  the  Aztecs.    On  the  nearer 
portions  of  the  bridges  which  are  still  intact, 
the  Spanish  forces  are  discovered  disordered 
and   in  perilous   confusion,   some   leaping 
into   the  gulf,  others  grappling   with   the 
natives  in  their  canoes,  artillery  and  baggage 
alike  toppled  into  the  churning  waters,  in 
which  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  are  fighting 
waist-deep  over   the   bodies  of  the  fallen. 
Distant  shouting,  which  gradually  dies  away 
as  black  night  again  envelops  all. 

\Curtain. 
1904. 
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ACT  1 


Scene  I. — The  Lake  of  Constance,  flushed  with  the  lights 
oj  sunset.  To  left  centre,  on  a  small  peninsula,  a 
fisherman^s  cottage,  with  boat  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 
To  right  and  left  front  a  forest  of  pines.  In  fore- 
ground a  strip  of  silver  strand,  leading  down  to  the 
lake.  As  the  curtain  rises,  sea-nymphs  are  discovered 
disporting  themselves  on  the  brink  of  the  waves  and 
singing  the  refrain  of  the  water-spirits.  The  sky 
becomes  momentarily  more  lurid  and  threatening,  as 
the  sea-nymphs  take  up  in  turn  the  stanzas  of  the 
UndiTies'  song. 

The  Song  of  the  Undikues  or  Water-Spirits 

We  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  opaline  sea  ; 
Far  older  than  man's  must  our  lineage  be — 
Whilst  the  waters  yet  cover' d  the  face  of  the  earth 
The  mermaidens  sang  of  man's  mystical  birth. 
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Loo-a-ldla,  loo-a-ldla,  sing  we  low  ; 
Wind  and  wavelet  waft  us  idly,  to  andjro. 
Men  live  on  hereafter  ; 
We  must  pass  and  go  : 
Therefore  thro'  our  laughter 
Wails  the  note  of  woe. 

11 
We  dance  on  the  edge  of  the  low-rippling  wave. 
In  the  curl  of  its  foam-crests  our  light  limbs  we 

lave  ; 
We  chase  the  white  horses  far  over  the  main. 
And  shepherd  them  back  to  their  pastures  again. 

in 
We  sleep  in  the  dews  till  the  Summer  night  closes. 
To  part  the  lush  lids  of  the  soft-petal'd  roses  ; 
But  when  the  plumed  sun  shoots  his  arrowy  beams. 
We  trip  o'er  the  meadows  to  bask  in  the  streams. 

IV 

We  float  past  the   cresses  ;  we  skim  the   wide 

meres — 
Not  swifter  in  flight  the  rath  swallow  appears — 
We  tumble  o'er  cataracts,  yeasty  in  foam. 
To  the  translucent  floor  of  our  crystalline  home. 
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V 

We  glide  down  the  glaciers  and  snows  of  the 
mountain^ 

To  upbubble  in  mirth  from  the  heart  of  a  fountain ; 

We  meet  and  commingle  in  fields  of  the  air, 

When  the  rain-clouds  are  lower'd  and  the  thunder- 
claps blare. 

VI 

We  sport  in  the  breakers  ;  we  love  the  wild  roar 
Of  ocean  retreating  far  down  the  loud  shore  ; 
We  plunge  in  the  cascades  of  emerald  spray 
Which  the  prows  of  the  fishermen  cast  in  our  way. 

VII 

And  when  the  pale  moonlight  steals  over  the  deep. 
We  dream  of  dead  heroes  long  pillow'd  in  sleep : 
Our  spousals  take  place  in  that  mystical  hour. 
When  our  hearts  blossom  forth  like  the  rose  in 
her  bower. 

Loo-a-ldla,  loo-a-ldla,  sing  we  low  ; 
Wind  and  wavelet  drift  us  idly,  to  and^  fro. 
Men  live  on  hereafter  ;  ■  {" 

We  must  pass  away  : 
Rippling  tones  and  laughter 
Are  hut  for  a  day  ! 
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[The  lights  in  the  cottage  now  stand  out  clear, 
throwing  silvery  beams  across  the  mater. 
The  scene  darkens  amid  low  mutterings  oj 
thunder. 

\Exeunt. 

Enter  (^from  cottage)  Karl. 

Karl.  Undine  !  Undine  !   Thou  wayward  child,  where 
art  thou  ? — 
The    very   heavens    are    drench'd    with   driving 

mist : 
O  not  a  boat  could  live  on  the  wild  waters ! — 
Ever  thou  choosest  for  thy  impish  pranks 
Nights  such  as  these.     Never  a  thought  hast  thou 
For  thy  poor  foster-father's  burdening  years  1 
The  dews  and  damps  of  this  unwholesome  eve 
Will  creep  into  my  joints,  and  rheumy  pains 
Reward  my  watchful  care. 

Enter  (^from  forest)  Huldbrand,  with  drawn  sword. 
Huld.  "  A  light— a  light ! 

Thank  God,  at  last,  a  human  habitation  ! 

Ah,  friend,  canst  give  me  shelter  for  the  night  ? 
Karl.  If  friend,  why  that  so  threatening  blade  ? 
Huld.  Good  my  man^ 
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Such  uniraagined  creatures  have  I  met 
In  yon  dark  forest  that,  till  I  found  thee, 
This  seem'd  the  only  friend  I  could  rely  on, 

Karl.  A  better  friend  thou  wearest  at  thy  breast : 
The  holy  rood  alone  can  ward  their  evil ! 

■■■'•"  '  [Crossing  himself. 

'Tis  said  {lowering  his  voice)  its  shades  are  haunted. 

Few  make  choice 
Of  its  unhallow'd  depths — the  darksome  home 
Of  elf  and  pixy,  gnome,  and  savage  sprite. 
Who  ventures  there  hath  seldom  travell'd  back 
To  tell  his  tale. 

Huld.  Not  without  knowledge  speak'st  thou  ; 

For,  from  the  moment  that  I  lost  my  way. 
Its  gloom  grew  deeper.    Fierce  and  waspish  imps 
Stung,  harass'd,  snapp'd  at  me  with  threat  and 

gibe.  -t*«  '"i' 

A  tall,  white  man,  shrouded  in  yeasty  foam. 
For  ever  nodding  his  rime-fretted  locks, 
Seem'd  most  to  urge  them  on. 

Karl.  Speak  low,  young  sir ! 

We  are  too  near  his  element.     How  cam'st 
Thou  thro'  his  toils  ? 

Huld.  Where'er  I  urged  my  steed. 

His  shadow  cross'd  and  forced  me  from  my  path. 
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I  struck  at  him  ;  but,  ever  as  I  struck, 
I  did  but  notch  my  sword  against  a  rock. — 
He  vanish'd,  tauntingly,  in  powdery  spray. — 
And,  where  I  struck,  a  laughing  waterfall 
Fell,  sousing  me  with  spume. 
Karl.  'Twas  he  himself — 

King  Kiihlebom  that  did  command  these  sprites  I 
Huld.  The  spirtling  fiend  ! 

[Kiihlebom  is  seen  to  rise  menacingly 
from   the  lake,  and  slowly   to 
disappear. 
Karl.  Come,  sir,  1  do  beseech  thee  ! 

It  is  not  safe  to  speak  of  him  near  water. 
Huld.  (drawing).  The  same  malicious  face  ! — the  same 
lithe  arms 
That  wound  about  the  neck  of  my  poor  charger 
And  strangled  it !  [Kiihlebom  again  rises. 

Karl.  Back  to  my  hut,  I  pray  thee  ! 

Huld.  Curse  him  !  Curse  him,  and  all  his  kind  ! 

[  Thunder. 

[Exeunt  Huldbrand  and  Karl. 

Kiihl.  So  1 — Curses 

Come  home,  young  sir,  and  sooner  than  youth 

reckons. 
Yet  'tis  a  brave  spirit !     Valiantly  he  bore  him 
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Thro'  trials  numerous  and  unaccustom'd. 

Undine  his  steed  shall  give  him  back  unharm'd. 
[Kuhlebo7'n  sings  :    the  sea-nyviphs, 
one  by  one,  peer  above  the  tvctves 
to  listen  to  his  song. 


KChleborn's  Song 

I 
Blow,  winds  !  and  war,  ye  waters  ! 

King  Kiihlebom  commands ! 
The  fairest  of  our  daughters 

Now  thrills  at  touch  of  hands. 

II 

Let  him,  who  comes  to  woo  her. 
The  soul  of  honour  shrine  ! 

Should  mortal  love  undo  her. 
The  Sword  of  Vengeance  mine  ! 

Ill 
Who  weds  a  water-maiden. 

His  love  must  never  wane  : 
Twin  hearts,  with  rapture  laden — 

One  soul  in  bodies  twain. 
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<  IV 

Crash  out,  ye  waves,  your  thunder ! 

Roll  up  the  silver  shore ! 
For,  lost  in  Love's  sweet  wonder. 

Undine  is  ours  no  more  I 
[The  scene  fades  out,  the  howling  of  the  tempest 
gradually  drowning  the  distant  wail  of  the 
sea-nymphst 


Scene  II. —  A  room  in  the  Jishervian  s  cottage,  with  door 
opening  into  porch  at  the  hack.  Lattice-windows  to 
right  and  left  of  door.  The  right  wall  is  covered 
rvith  fishing  nets  and  gear.  The  fireplace  is  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  room,  with  curtain  beyond  it 
leading  to  a  bedchamber.  Everything  about  the  room 
is  neat  and  cosy.  A  log-fire  is  burning  brightly  on 
the  hearth,  near  which  the  fisherman  s  wife,  Martha, 
is  seated  knitting.  As  the  curtain  rises,  a  splashing^ 
as  of  water,  is  heard  at  the  lower  casement. 

Mart.  O  that  elf-child !  that  water-splashing  pixie  ! 
No  sooner  am  I  seated  than  I  needs 
Be  on  my  feet  to  chase  the  runaway. 
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Never  a  moment's  peace — never  a  moment ! 
These  socks  I  should  have  knit  a  sennight  past 
But  for  that  malapert ! 

[  Water  is  splashed  on  the  floor  through  the 

half-open  lattice  :  Martha  lises  indignantly. 

You  fathers  !    O  you  fathers  ! 

How  can  we  ever  hope  to  discipline 

Your  daughters,  when  you  teach  them  to  defy 

us? 
And  no  conceivable  wrong  can  they  commit. 
So  long  as  they  hang  fondling  on  your  necks ! 

[Opens  doo7: 
Undine  !  Undine  !  come  in  from  out  the  storm, 
And  cease  your  waywardness  ! 

[A  mocking  laugh  heard  without. 
I'll  not  pursue  her  : 
She  shall  not  mock  me  with  her  elfin  laughter. 

[Comes  in,  and  shuts  door. 
The  child's  jjast  all  restraint !  I  have  no  patience 
With    such    perverseness ! — Look    at    her    poor 

father. 
Well  nigh  bent  double  with  rheumatic  pains. 
Breasting  the  pitiless  night  and  plaguy  winds 
In  search  of  her  ;  whilst  she,  the  ungrateful  girl. 
Dashes  our  panes  with  water ! 
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Enter  Karl  and  Huldhrand. 

Karl.  Ah,  good  wife, 

I  bring  a  stranger-knight  to  entertain  thee. 

[She  smiles  a  greeting  to  the  knight, 
hut  remains  seated. 
She  meaneth  no  discourtesy,  young  Sir  : 
With  us  poor  folk  ever  it  is  our  wont 
To  give  the  seat  of  honour  to  the  old. 

Mart.  Bless  his  young  heart !  he  would  not  have  me  rise 
To  give  him  room  ?     But  you  are  welcome.  Sir. 

Huld,  I  thank  thee,  dame.     Such  hospitality 
Is  doubly  graced  when  from  a  lowly  giver. 

Karl.  Hath  Undine  yet  return'd  ? 

Mart.  Aye,  to  her  pranks  : 

Now  look  you  there  (^pointing  to  spilt  mater).     The 
girl  is  quite  beyond  me  ! 

Karl.  God's  heaven,  she  makes  the  world  more  merry 
for  us ! 

Mart.  Merry,  say  you  .''     You'll  aye  indulge  the  lass ; 
You  do  abet  her  mischief.     Sir,  be  seated. — 
Her  father  hath  nigh  spoilt  the  maid. — But  you 
Are  travel-stain'd  ?  you  have  then  ridden  far  ? 

Huld.  But  yestermorn  I  set  out  on  a  quest 

To  probe  the  mysteries  of  that  dark  wood. 
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Mart.  Speak  not  of  it — and,  least  of  all,  at  nightfall ! 
Huld.  Your  pardon,  dame. 

Mart.  And  from  what  country.  Sir  ? 

Huld.  I  have  a  castle  where  the  Danube  rises  : 

There  am  I  known  as  Huldbrand  of  Ringstetten. 
[  Water  is  splashed  against  casement. 
Mart.  That  girl,  again  ! 

Karl.  Wait :  I  will  call  her  in. 

[Opens  door. 
Undine,  for  once  desist  thine  elvish  tricks  ! 
A  stranger-knight  hath  honour'd  us  this  day  : 
Come  thou,  and  tend  thy  duty. 

[Low  laugh  heard  without. 
My  gracious  guest, 
O'erlook  the  unseemliness  of  her  behaviour  : 
Her  playful,  ever-varying  moods  appear. 
To  those  who  know  her  not,  unmannerly. 
Yet,  in  the  main,  the  child  is  full  of  goodness. 
Mart.  So    you    may    say !      When    you    return    from 
fishing. 
Or  from  your  journeys  thro'  that  darksome  forest. 
Playful   her    moods    may    seem  —  O    yes,    and 

pretty ! — 
But  to  abide  her  waywardness  all  day 
Would  tax  the  patience  of  the  best  of  women. 
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Karl.  Well,  well,  good  mother,  what  thou  say'st  is  true. 
So  Undine  is  thy  plague,  and  mine — the  sea. 
Often  it  breaketh  thro'  my  dykes  and  nets. 
And  yet  I  love  it,  even  as  thou  too  lovest 
Our  dainty  maid,  in  spite  of  her  caprice  ? 

Mart.  In  truth  I  cannot  long  be  vex'd  with  her  ; 
And  yet  methinks  she  might 

The  door  is  fiung  open,  and  JJndiiie  enters. 

Und.  Father,  hast  thou 

But  mock'd  me  .''     Where  is,  then,  thine  honour'd 
guest  ? 
Huld.  Art  thou  of  earth,  or  heaven,  thou  beauteous  maid.-* 
Und.  Of  neither,  Sir  :  nor  sun,  nor  stars,  me  cradled. 
Huld.  Thou  art  too  light  for  earth,  too  gay  for  heaven — 

Of  dream-land  then?     Such   wonderment  doth 
hold  me, 

I  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 
Und.  Yet  are  thine  eyes 

True  servitors,  for  they  are  frank  and  guileless  : 

Not  so  thy  thought ! 
Huld.  A  very  sylph  art  thou  ! 

Who  but  a  sylph   could   move  with  such  light 
grace? 
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Mart.  Turn  not  her  head,  young  Sir, 

Und.  Mother,  be  still ! 

The  knight  shall  guess  my  lineage.     {To  Huld.) 
Hast  not  heard 

That  sylphs  are  of  the  air  and — unsubstantial  ? 

Touch  me,  and  I  am  very  flesh  and  blood 

As  thou. 
Huld.  Would  that  I  might ! 

Und.  Not  till  thou  hast 

.  More  cleverly  conjectured  of  my  kin. 
Huld.  Thy  kin  are  here  ? 
Und.  Nay  :  these  be  foster-parents. 

And  therefore  kinder  than  most  kinsfolk  are. 

[Caressing  her  faiher. 
Huld.  Earth,  air,  and  heaven  have  I  already  ventured — 

The  sea  could  not  produce  so  rich  a  jewel, 

A  pearl  so  peerless  ? 
Und.  Scant  is  thy  knowledge.  Sir, 

Of  those  who  dwell  beneath  the  purple  ocean. 

What  if  the  water  were  my  home  !  wouldst  then 

Despise  me,  gentle  knight } 
Huld.  Wonder  of  wonders, 

Almost  thou  art  too  fair  to  look  upon  ! — 

Could  my  enthralled  eyes  thy  beauty  range. 

And  my  enraptured  soul  withhold  its  homage .'' 
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Und.  (aside).  Oh,  could  he  ever  after  this  draw  back. 

My  heart  would  tremble  out  into  the  dark. 

And  lose  itself  within  the  misted  main  ! 

For  nothing  have  I  yet  beheld  so  noble. 

[Sits    on    a    stool   before   Huldhrand, 
and  plays  vnth  the  chain  suspended 
from  his  neck. 
Mart.  Your  conduct  is  unseemly.  Undine.     Rise, 

And  set  you  to  some  task.     Not  so  did  maidens 

Disport  themselves  in  presence  of  a  stranger. 

When  I  was  young  1 
Karl.  Disturb  them  not,  good  Martha : 

Look  they  not  nobly  match'd  ? 
Und.  How  beautiful  I 

How  wondrously  inwoven  are  these  links ! 

So  beautiful,  so  closely  interlaced 

Are  hearts  that  love.     (Aside,  rising)  O  would  I 
were  that  chain. 

So  I  might  lodge  me  ever  on  his  breast  I 
Mart.  Your  spinning,  child  :  come,  set  your  stool  by 

mine. 
Ufid.  (placing  her  wheel  near  Huldhrand). 

I  shall  work  here,  if  it  so  pleaseth  me. 

O  soft-voiced  stranger  with  the  luminous  eyes, 

How  cam'st  thou  to  our  home  ?    Didst  wander  far 
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Or  e'er  thine  alterable  heart  found  peace 

Beneath  this  roof  ? 
Karl.  Forbear  thy  questions.  Undine. 

Ufitl.  I  have  but  ask'd  our  guest  how  he  came  hither. 

He  has  not  answer'd  me — I  now  command  him  ! 
Huld.  Thro'  the  wild  wood  I  came,  thou  lovely  being. 
Und.  Then  tell  me,  friend,  why  thou  didst  enter  it, 

Also  what  strange  adventures  there  did  chance. 

For  without  such  none 

Karl.  Hold  thy  peace,  young  Sir, 

An  thou'dst  not  slight  our  hospitality. 
Und.  He  shall  not  answer  }     Say'st  so,  father  ?     But 

I  tvill  be  answer'd  ! 
Mart.  Respect  your  parents,  child. 

Karl.  Undine,  go  to  thy  room  :  thou  hast  forgot 

Thyself. 
Und.  Forgot  myself !  Is't  thus  thou  choosest 

To  scold  and  to  upbraid  me  ?     Then  I'll  go 

Out  in  the  storm,    where    I    can  breathe   more 
freely.  [Darts  out  of  door. 

Karl,  (restraining  Huldhrand).   It  were  no  use  to  follow. 
Now  shall  sleep 

Leave  us  this  livelong  night ;  solicitude 

And  slowly-creeping  fear  invest  our  hearts 

Till  the  day  break  and  Undine  comes  once  more. 

2p 
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Go  thou  to  rest,  dear  wife.     We  will  sit  on  : 
Sleep  would  not  visit  now  my  anxious  pillow. 

[Exit  Martha. 
[Karl  pours  out  wine,  and  places  his  guett 
in  the  big  leathern  arm-chair. 

Huld.  Tell  me,  my  worthy  host,  how  this  bright  child 
First  came  into  thy  life. 

Karl  (^placing  a  log  on  fire).  'Tis  a  long  story, 

And  strange  beyond  belief.     In  our  mid  age 
The  gracious  God  gave  us  our  hearts'  desire, 
A  little  child  to  sanctify  our  home — 
A  flower  of  flowers,  fresh-blown  from  paradise  I 
Joy  grew  with  her,  and  in  her  sunny  laughter 
We  found  a  salve  for  every  passing  wound 
That  Time  or  Fate  could  fashion  or  inflict. 
Yet  she  was  dark  as  yon  dear  maid  is  fair. 
One  afternoon — ah,  how  I  mind  it  well ! — 
My  Martha  met  me  coming  thro'  the  wood. 
With     streaming     eyes     and     tear  -  befurrow'd 

cheeks. 
*  My  God  !  where  is  the  child } '  I  falter'd  forth. 
'With  Him  on  Whom  thou  callest,*  sobb'd  my  wife. 

Huld.  How  chanced  this  sudden  and  bewildering  loss  ? 

Karl.  The  day  rose  sultry  ;  the  September  haze 

Himg  low  and  moist,  blotting  out  field  and  fallow. 
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So,  to  revive  the  child,  grown  listless  from 
The  close  and  curdled  atmosphere  within. 
My  wife,  noon  past,  had  sought  the  water's  edge, 
Where  the  first  coolness  comes  and  the  faint  breeze 
The  longest  tarries.     There,  as  it  did  dabble 
Its  tiny  mottled  feet  within  the  mere, 
Something  beneath  the  glassy  mirror  took 
The  child's  bright  fancy.  .  .  . 
A  merry  laugh,  two  little,  straining  arms. 
And  all  we  loved  had  disappear'd  for  aye  ! 

Huld.  Didst  find  her  body  ? 

Karl.  Never ;  tho'  I  search'd 

The  shore  for  weeks.     No  trace  of  her  we  found. 
That  evening  we  sat — lost !  too  sorely  stricken 
For  words,  too  numb'd  for  tears,  but  hand  in  hand. 
With  dim  eyes  blear'd  before  the  misty  hearth. 
Toward  dawn  there  came  a  rattling  at  the  door  : 
It  open'd,  and  upon  the  threshold  stood 
A  little  maid,  some  three  or  four  years  old. 
It  seem'd  as  though  a  sunbeam  had  stole  in. 
So  brighten'd  all  the  room  at  her  soft  entry  ! 
Straight  to  my  arms  she  flew  :  her  golden  locks 
Streaming  with  moisture,  and  her  fair  apparel 
All  verdured  with  sea-drift.     Her  childlike  story, 
Lisp'd  in  few  words,  held  strange  bewilderment : 
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Little  we  glean'd,  save  that  her  name  was  Undine. 

Thro'  all  the  country  round  we  made  inquiry, 

But  no  one  claim'd  our  treasure. 
Hiild.  Treasure-trove 

Thou  hadst  indeed  in  this  bright  maid. 
Karl.  Aye,  Sir  Knight, 

Treasure  that  having  we  do  fear  to  lose. 

[  The  storm,  which  has  been  increasing  in  violence 
during  KarPs  speech,  now  breaks  with 
terrific  force.  The  door  is  burst  open, 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  newly  risen  moon,  a 
mighty  stream  is  seen  to  be  rushing  past  the 
cottage,  carrying  all  before  it.  Karl  and 
Huldbrand  stand  for  a  moment  aghast, 
then  both  rush  out  into  the  night,  calling 
'  Undine  ! ' — *  Undine  !  ' 
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Scene  III, — A  forest  by  moonlight :  driving  clouds  course 
rapidly  over  the  moon,  and  partially  obscure  it.  A 
stream  in  spate  issues  from  the  forest,  past  great 
boulders,  carrying  with  it  the  trunks  of  trees  and  other 
debris  of  the  storm,  and  disappears  to  right  of  stage. 
The  pines  howl  and  crack  beneath  the  lash  of  the 
wind. 

Enter  Huldbrand  {left). 

Huld.  Undine,  dear  Undine,  whither  art  thou  flown  ? 
O  why  did  I  not  warn  thee  of  the  forest  ? 
My  tale  half  told,  thou  hadst  not  ventured  here  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  night !     The  warring  winds 
Do  pitilessly  with  the  clouds  contend  ; 
Yet  how  unequal  the  embattled  strife  ! 
The  squadrons  reel,  the  misted  ranks  give  way — 
They  break,  they  flee  before  the  fierce  oncomer  ! 
Like  sheep  they  are  driven  across  the  bleared 

moon. 
Hark,  how  the  giant  pines  do  groan  aghast ! 
Like  anger'd  serpents  hiss  the  uncoiling  waters. 

[Kiiklebom  rises. 
There — there !  that  face !  it  tempts  me  to  the  tide. 
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Hast  thou  engulfd  my  love,  thou  tortuous  fiend, 
That  with  malignant  smile  thou  beckonest 
Toward  the  champing  flood  ?  I'll  close  with  thee. 

[Leaps  in. 
,    iThe  torrent  twines  about  my  limbs — I  fail  ! 

,  ,;..i.s  Ah,  Undine ! 

;  s\  [The  moon  shines  out,  and  Uyidine  is  discovered 

on  a  small  island  near  the  further  bank. 
Und.  Peace,  Kiihlebom  !     Thou  shalt  not  plague  him 
so  : 
Make  not  too  strong  a  trial  of  his  love  ! 
Kiihl.  Ha,  ha  !  he  thought  to  grasp  me,  foolish  mortal ! 
'■  lemo?  9tU  iv  ti-Kt;  trmn  [Disappears. 

Urtd.  Thou  brave  and  gentle  knight,  strike  out  once 
more  ; 
The  stream  abates  its  rage. 
Huld.  Undine,  thy  voice 

Comes  to  me  faintly,  as  from  some  far  shore 

Und.  O  look  about  thee,  dear  deluded  youth  ! 

Cling  to  this  branch.     At  last,  I  have  thee  safe  ! 
[Seats  Huldbrand  beside  herself. 
Huld.  Perils  are  light  that  bring  me  to  thy  side. 
Und.  Thy  love  hath  come  thro'  water  for  my  sake  : 
How  will  it  fare  thro'  fire — thy  passionate  man- 
hood ? 
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Thou  wilt  reject  me  for  some  new-found  face  ? 

Men's  hearts  are  lightly  kindled  ! 
Huld.  May  I  die, 

That  moment  when  to  thee  my  heart  proves  false ! 
Und.  Is  it  not  early  to  declare  thy  love 

— Scarce  one  day  old  ?     What  canst  thou  know  of 


me 


Huld.  Methinks  that  I  have  known  thee  all  my  life : 
Thou  didst  run  sparkling  thro'  my  boyish  dreams ; 
Thine  image  graced  the  glowing  years  of  manhood, 
And  kept  me,  'mid  precipitate  pleasures,  pure  ; 
I  look  into  thine  eyes — they  are  the  eyes 
Of  mine  own  soul,  seen  in  a  starry  mirror ;  / 
I  listen  to  thy  voice — it  is  the  voice 
My  heart  hath  heard  in  the  spirit  realms  of  song. 
Thou  art  my  life  !  the  lodestar  of  my  being ! 

Und.  A  cold  and  distant  light  to  match  me  by  ! 
Come,  my  so  ardent  lover,  tell  me  now — 
When  madest  thou  discovery  of  this  star  ? 
Was't  yestereve  ?  or  but  a  moment  since  ? 

Huld.  The  dawn  kindles — O  kindle  thou  to  me ! 
Else  must  I  sink  beneath  this  load  of  love 
I  carry  at  my  breast. 

Und.  Not  yet — not  yet ; 

Thou  art  not  made  so  frail,  believe  me.  Sir ! 
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Thy  story,  first !  for  in  this  leafy  bower 
Are  none  to  cross  or  on  occasion  scold. 
What  was  thy  forest  mission  ? 

Huld.  Recall  it  not : 

I  spurr'd  upon  a  light  and  foolish  quest. 

Und.  Ah  !  for  a  lady's  favour  ?     Thou  art  forsworn  ! 

Huld.  Dear  Undine,  hear  me  out. 

Und.  What  more's  to  tell  ? 

Is't  not  enough  that  thou  dost  love  another  ? 

Huld.  I  never  loved — I  never  yeam'd — till  now. 

Und.  Yet  thou  this  quest  didst  undertake  for  love  ? 

Huld.  Say,  rather,  for  adventure.     Little  maid, 
At  Freiburg,  not  so  many  noontides  past, 
Were   held  high   jousts,   with  tiltings  and  like 

sports, 
And  I,  the  youngest  of  that  chivalry, 
Enter'd  the  lists,  to  prove  my  strength  in  combat 
Upon  the  bravest  there.     But  ever  as 
I  rested  my  foam'd  steed  anigh  the  barriers, 
My  vizor  raised  to  admit  the  welcome  air, 
I  just  so  often  and  so  surely  met 
The  covert  glance  of  one  who  scann'd  me  closely — 
A  pale,  dark  lady  in  the  duke's  pavilion. 
Each  time  her  lustrous  eyes  encounter'd  mine, 
I  felt  the  raying  sunshine  at  my  heart. 
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Amain  I  spurr'd  into  the  thickest  melee, 
For  the  sheer  joy  a  fleeting  smile  conferr'd. 
That  night  she  was  my  partner  in  the  dance. 
And    I,   who   had  laugh'd   at    love    as    woman's 

pastime, 
Felt  strangely  that  first  fervour  of  the  soul 
That  moves  a  man  in  presence  of  a  maid — 
That  welling  up  of  service  infinite 
To  tend  her,  and  in  utter  fealty  ward. 

\^Undine  flings  ofl'  the  hand  which 
she  had  been  holding. 
Und.  And  so.  Sir  Knight,  till  now  thou  hast  never  loved  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  trifle  thus  with  me  I 
Huld.  (dramng  her  back).  Stay,  Undine  ! 

Thy  gentle  heart  I  could  not  so  betray. 
Und.  Huldbrand,  to  have  encouraged  her  thus  far,     \ 

Thou  wert  to  blame. 
Huld.  This  high-bom  lady  was 

Too  haughty  to  demean  herself  with  love. — 
'Twas  adulation  only  that  she  craved  : 
The  service  of  the  lip,  not  of  the  heart. — 
She   would    have    dragg'd    me    at    her    chariot 

wheels. 
So  I  but  graced  her  triumph — this  Bertalda ! 
Und.  Yet  thou  to  win  her  favour  life  didst  peril  ? 
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Huld.  I  was  bedazzled — Who  would  not  have  been  ? — 

Since  she  so  signally  exalted  me 

Above  her  many  gallants,  and  so  it  chanced 

I  begg'd  of  her  a  glove.     She  vow'd  it  mine 

On  one  condition — that  1  would  adventure, 

Alone,  this  drear  and  unfrequented  wood. 
Und.  Little  she  could  have  loved  thee — that  proud 
maid, 

To  put  thee  to  so  perilous  a  quest. 

Why  didst  thou  not  her  missioning  decline  t 
Huld.  An  honour-loving  knight  could  not  withdraw  ; 

My  courage  was  in  question.     So  she  will'd  it ! 

Yet  it  was  Fate  that  led  my  footsteps  here. 

And  now  I  thank  Bertalda  from  my  heart ; 

For  she  was  the  fair  means  by  which  we  met. 
Vnd.  The  means  she  was ;  but  it  was  not  her  meaning 

That  she  should  lose  her  knight   by  such  fair 
means. 

Dost  not  feel  pity  for  her .'' 
Huld.  If  she  had  cared, 

I  had  indeed  felt  pity.    For,  sweet  Undine, 

I  could  not  lose  thee,  O  my  love,  and  live. 
Und.  Then,  as  thou  lovest  me,  dear  Heart,  beware 

Of  anger,  and  reprove  me  not  near  water ! 

[Eerie  and  ominous  music. 
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For  I  am  one  of  the  sea-children,  and 
My  kindred  would  in  their  proud  wrath  recall  me 
Down,  down  to  the  Sea- Kingdom.     Nevermore 
Should  we  clasp  hands  or  on  each  other  look. 

Huld.  My  duty  and  love  toward  thee  could  I  forget 
On  land  or  water  ?     Could  I  so  wrong  my  soul .'' 

Und.  Ah,  to  possess  a  soul !  a  living  soul ! — 

We  have  no  souls,  unless  we  wed  with  mortals. — 

Precious  beyond  things  rare  this  dual  soul. 

And  yet — a  perilous  charge !    Oh,  were  it  wise, — 

Being  happy  in  a  blest  unconsciousness 

Of  this  great  spirit-gift,  this  sense  of  Godhead, 

That  seemeth  to  perplex  and  sadden  men, — 

To  take  upon  myself  terrestrial  griefs. 

To  probe  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 

To  learn  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  sorrow. 

And  that  continual  dimming  of  the  eye 

That  speaks  the  wrung  heart  of  humanity  ? 

Huld.  All  this  thou  wouldst  endure,  if  thou  didst  love. 
Think  of  my  life  without  thee  ! 

Und.  Listen,  then  I 

And  tell  me,  O  thou  love-enamour*d  knight. 
If  thou  wouldst  bring  on  me  this  mortal  doom. 

[Sings. 
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Undine's  Sono 

I 
Gay  are  we  and  without  care  ; 
Cheerly,  blithely,  forth  we  fare ; 
Laugh  we  from  the  breaking  wave, 
Chaunt  we  from  the  echoing  cave. 

II 
Corals,  white  as  ocean  foam. 
Guard  the  treasures  of  our  home  ; 
Silver  voices  of  the  deep 
Lull  us  in  our  tranquil  sleep. 

Ill 
We,  who  live  in  twilight  bowers. 
Heed  no  murmur  of  the  hours. 
Pine  not  for  new  heavens,  new  earth — 
Life  was  given  for  joy  and  mirth  ! 

IV 

Wizard  Winter  and  Faery  Spring 
Wands  of  magic  around  us  swing  ; 
Siren  Summer  and  Autumn  lusk 
Weave  their  spell  in  the  rose-lit  dusk. 
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Huld.  A  happy  and  serene  philosophy  ! 

Can  man,  soul-gifted,  find  on  earth  a  better  ? 

Vnd.  All  that  I  love  I  would  ask  thee  to  love. 

And  most  the  dear  Sea-Kingdom.    For  this  Earth, 
Of  man  revered,  was  but  a  foster-mother  : 
Not  so  the  Waters — they  first  gave  him  life. 

Huld.  All  that  thou  lovest  that  will  I  too  cherish. 
Take  thou  this  ring  as  earnest  of  my  love. 

Und,  And  thou  this  jewel  of  the  cloistral  seas. 

May  it  remind  thee  when  thou  look'st  thereon. 
That  love  is  deep  and  boundless  as  the  ocean. 
And  that  like  chiming  seas  are  hearts  that  love. 

[They  exchange  ringg. 

Huld.  Undine,  my  pledge  upon  thy  lips — the  sweetest 
That  ever  yet  received  love's  passion'd  imprint ! 

Enter  Karl  (left). 

Karl.  Hold — hold.  Sir  Knight !     I  thought  thee  a  true 
man. 

Requit'st  thou,  thus,  our  hospitality  ? 

To  take  advantage  of  a  simple  girl 

Lacks  chivalry  and  wanteth  much  of  honour  ! 
Huld.  Her  honour  is  my  honour,  good  my  friend  : 

This  little  hand  here — carries  Love's  true  token. 
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Karl.  Haste,  Undine  mine,  and  bring  thy  lover  over ; 

My  benison  awaits  my  maid's  betrothal. 
Und.  Thou  wilt  not  cross  or  scold  me  any  more  ? 
Karl.  Ah,  far  from  frequent  have  my  scoldings  been  ! 
Too  often  have  I  spoilt  thee  for  thy  welfare, 
Else  wert  thou  not  so  wayward  and  so  wilful. 

[Undine  leads  the  Knight  across. 
Und.  Thou  art  the  most  indulgent  foster-father 

That  ever  maid  was  blest  with.    {To  Huld.)  Is  he 
not? 
Huld.  I  do  believe  him  worthy  of  thy  love. 
Karl.  And  mayst  thou  prove  as  worthy  !  that  is  all 
And  more  than  all  I  wish  for  my  dear  child. 

[Exeunt. 


Several  months  elapse  between  Acts  I.  and  11. 

ACT  II 

Scene  I. — Freiburg :  a  room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Bertalda  discovered  weeping. 

Bert.  I  gaze  and  gaze  upon  that  parching  plain ; 

The  very  ground  doth  seem  to  pulse  and  quiver 

In  a  white  shimmer  and  dance  of  liquid  light. 

So  fiercely  glows  that  coruscating  orb, 

It  misteth  all  before  me.     My  vision  aches ; 

I  search,  and  know  full  well  my  search  is  vain. 

My  Huldbrand  cometh  not — will  never  come ! 

How  that  grim  forest  at  my  heart's  door  knocks  ! 

So  loud  its  beat  would  I  were  with  him,  dead  I 

To  hold  him  near  me  was  it  not  enough. 

But  I  must  make  rash  trial  of  his  love  ! 

O  cruel  lips  !  to  send  miy  love  away. 

When  my  wrung  heart  petition'd  him  to  stay. 

Enter  Gertrud. 

Gert.  Sweet  mistress,  lay  aside  this  lavish  grief. 

Woes  that  we  cannot  mend  need  no  such  medicine 

As  idle  tears  give.    There's  no  second  youth-time  I 

239 
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Feed  not  with  longing  vain  a  hopeless  love, 

Starve  it — and  soon  for  want  of  thought  it  dies  ! 

'Tis  in  your  will  to  do  so. 
Bert.  Heartless  sophist ! 

G>me  you  with  words  to  rob  me  of  my  grief? 
Gert.  A  love  that's  dead,  my  lady,  were  best  buried — 

Folded  away  in  vestal  lavender 

Until  Griefs  harvesting  be  gather'd  in. 

Bitter  may  be  the  reaping,  but  there  follows 

An  aftermath  of  pleasant  memories. 
Bert.  Without  my  thoughts  of  him  I  could  not  live — 

0  not  one  moment  fades  he  from  my  mind ! 

1  dare  not  think  of  him  as  with  the  dead. 

Gert.  There  are  worse  things  than  death — life  without 
love  ! 

If  he  had  lived — and  come  to  love  another. 

As  men  so  often  do  ? 
Bert.  Gertrud,  he  could  not — 

Not  with  the  wealth  of  love  that  I  had  given. 
Gert.  Do  not  believe  it !     Men  are  changeable. 

And  that  which  first  did  whet  their  appetite 

Not  seldom  palls  when  they  grow  surfeited. 

Some  newer  dainty  then  their  fancy  takes ! 

They  are  all  alike  ! 
Bert.  O  count  him  not  with  others  ! 
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If  all  were  false,  yet  would  he  still  be  true. 

Gert.  Dull  not  the  present  with  a  past  regret. 

Unless  for  golden  youth  you  would  exchange 
The  sere  and  silver  garniture  of  age. 
O  who  would  cling  to  visionary  love. 
When  living  Love  awaits  her  lightest  call  ? 

Bert.  Why  will  you  plague  me  with  these  other  loves  ? 
If  he  is  dead,  then  wedlock  I  forswear. 
Such  penance,  as  1  can,  I  will  perform ; 
But  never  that ! 

Gert.  Wedlock  a  penance  !  la  ! 

And  with  so  kind  a  husband  as  Sir  Gaucelm  ^ 
Or,  if  your  fancy  listeth  an  Apollo, 
Where  shall  you  find  one  braver  to  the  eye 
Than  bold  Sir  Belvedere  ?  or,  choose  you  wit 
And  all  the  courtliness  that  comes  of  years, 
Sir  Konrad  would  assure  you  happiness. 

Bert.  The  first — a  mere  poltroon,  not  worth  a  thought. 
Contemptible,  if  not  beneath  contempt ! 
The  second — arrogant  and  overbearing. 
Too  swoll'n  with  his  own  high  pretentiousness 
To  apprize  his  wife  beyond  his  merest  chattel. 
The  third — I  like  not  marriage  with  grey  hairs : 
It  is  an  outrage  against  Nature's  law  I 
The  young  alone  can  consummate  true  marriage. 

2q 
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The  senile  lion  vaunts  no  lusty  bride 

But  in  the  desert  turns  his  eye  toward  death. 

And  why  should  man,  his  overlord,  fare  better, 

Transmitting  to  a  listless  progeny 

The  burden  of  his  pitiable  years  ? 

Gert.  These  three  at  any  rate  have  leave  to  speak. 
But   there,    you   have    the  choice   from   out  so 
many  ! 

Bert.  What  mean  you — leave  to  pay  me  their  addresses  ? 

Gert.  This  very  mom.     The  Duke  their  suit  dislikes, 
But  looks  to  humble  their  high  confidence 
Best  at  your  hands.     Quoth  he, '  Bertalda's  pride 
Will  send  them  home  again  with  sousing  ears  : 
They'll  not  attempt  her  twice.' 

Bert.  Ha,  ha,  my  father 

Hath  a  fine  eye  for  comedy  ! 

Gert.  Heart  of  mine, 

Deal  not  with  them  too  hardly  ! 

[Sir  Gaucelm  announced. 

Bert.  Hide  you  there. 

[Gertrvd  conceals  herself  behind  arras. 

Enter  Sir  Gaucelm. 

Gauc.  Unparagon'd  and  most  celestial  lady, 
The  Duke  your  father 
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Bert.  My  adoptive  father  ! 

Gauc.  The  guardian  of  your  honour  and  your  hand 

Bert.  Indeed  !  methinks  of  both  I  can  take  care. 
Gauc.  I  speak  in  courtesy. 

Bert.  Speak  as  you  please. 

Gert.  She'll  fluster  him  with  her  o'erwhelming  scorn. 
Gaiic.  You  deem  my  love  presumptuous,  out  of  place  ; 

Yet  this  continual  clamour  at  my  heart 

Emboldens  me  to  speak.     Then  hear  me,  lady  ! 

And,  if  you  cannot  countenance  my  suit. 

At  least  show  pity. 
Bert.  A  cheap  commodity  ! 

Freely  bestow'd  on  those  whom  we  despise. 
Gauc.  Despise  me  not,  till  you  have  put  to  proof 

My  love  for  you. 
Bert.  A  fair  request.  Sir  Gaucelm. 

You  have  heard  the  wager  that  I  gave  Sir  Huld- 
brand ; 

You  know  the  many  months  he  hath  been  gone. — 

Find  him  !  and  my  regard  and  gratitude 

Are  yours  to  claim. 
Gauc.  Your  gratitude  and  regard  ? — 

Commensurate  reward  for  one  who  sets 

His  life  upon  the  hazard  ! 
Gert.  (aside).  A  spiritless  gibe  ! 
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Bert.  Fie,  fie.  Sir  Knight !  you  are  reputed  brave. 
I  do  but  put  your  valour  to  the  test, 
And  not  your  valour  only  but — your  love 
For  me. 

Gauc.  And  you — you  offer,  in  exchange. 

Respect  and  gratitude  ? 

Bert.  And  what  else  may  follow  : 

Respect  is  the  true  corner-stone  of  love. 
And  gratitude  hath  often  tum'd  the  scale 
When  a  maid's  heart  lay  in  the  balance.     Come 
now  ? 

Gert.  (aside).  How  cleverly  she  brings  him  to  the  fence  ! 
But  he'll  refuse  :  he  pricks  not  up  his  ears. 

Gauc.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

Bert..  Plainer  could  I  speak  ? 

Gauc.  So  you  would  have  me  undertake  this  quest 
For  the  mere  chance  of  love .'' 

Bert.  Nay  more.  Sir  Gaucelm  : 

If  you  will  dare  all  that  Sir  Huldbrand  dared, 
I'll  not  reject  your  suit.     (Aside)  I  venture  little  ! 

Gert.  (aside).     A  rash  discharge,  but  the  arrow  cleaves 
the  gold  ! 

Gauc.  An  idle  dare-devil  !"a  contemptuous  fellow  ! 
I  came  not  here  his  feats  to  emulate. 

Bert.  Next  time  you  go  a-wooing,  good  Sir  Gaucelm, 
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Assume  not  the  brave  front  and  frown  of  Mars. 
O  lay  aside  those  blazonments  of  war  ! 
The  pigeon-liver'd  have  no  need  of  swords. 
Like  women,  they  engage  best  with  their  tongues. 
Gauc.  'Sdeath  !  but  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  that  speech. 

[Exit. 
Bert.  O  said  I  not  he  was  a  mere  poltroon  ? 
Gert.  That's  proven :  but  soft,here  comes  Sir  Belvedere. 
'!-,<.■     f.v-:    ir.r.'  [Retires. 

Enter  Sir  Belvedere. 

Belt.  Lady,  my  faith  and  sword  are  at  your  service : 
Methinks  they  may  bestead  you  ;  for  Sir  Gaucelm 
But  just  now  pass'd  me,  puffing  windy  scorn 
Beneath  an  ugly  lip.     He  is  bent  on  mischief! 

Bert,  Sir  Gaucelm's  sword  is  worn  for  ornament 
And  not  for  use. 

Belv.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  fear'd  not  that. 

But  the  thrust  that  comes  unseen — the  stab  i'  the 

back 
Is  much  more  to  his  liking. 

Gert.  (aside).  Damn  your  rivals. 

And  so  dance  into  favour  !     'Tis  the  way 
Of  the  world  ! 

Bert.  Which  deem  you,  Sir,  the  deadliest. 
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The  stab  of  the  stiletto  or  the  tongue  ? 

Savours  your  warning  not  of  jealousy  ? 
Belv.  Jealous  of  him !  Respect  for  your  discernment 

And  my  high  confidence  alike  forbid  me 

With  such  a  rival  to  disprize  myself. 

Jealous  of  others,  of  a  truth,  I  am  : 

Since  every  glance  directed  at  your  beauty 

Is  a  dagger  at  my  heart.     Abide  I  cannot 

The  lawless  look  that  search  eth  a  response 

From  your  dusk  eyes  :  it  maddens  to  distraction. 
Bert.  Methinks,  too  soon,  you  claim  seigneurial  rights. 

To  set  about  this  face  a  fortalice. 

With  spies  and  sentinels  at  every  watch-tower. 

The  best  of  women  love  to  be  admired. 
Belv.  My  love  for  you  bums  with  so  fierce  a  flame. 

Like   smoke    I    am  whirl'd   upon   the  Avinds   of 
passion. 

I  cannot  spare  a  look,  a  smile,  a  sigh ; 

I'd  have  you  wholly  mine. 
Bert.  And,  having  won  me. 

You'd  rate  me  little  higher  than  your  horse ! 

Possibly  lower,  after  the  first  bloom 

And  burgeoning  of  marriage  had  wore  off. 

Follows  the  day  when  you  would  find  me  restive ; 

The  lash  would  be  if  our  method  of  subjection — 
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I  should  be  ridden  ever  on  the  curb. 

Truly,  a  pleasing  prospect ! 
Belv.  But  perverse. 

You  speak  of  one  that  is  a  sorry  tyrant. 
Bert.  I  merely  hold  a  mirror  to  your  face — 

You  do  not  like  the  picture  ?      Why  should  I  ? 
Gert.  (aside).  He  stands  as  shrunken  as  some  well-worn 
beauty, 

Stripp'd  for  the  night  of  all  her  bravery ! 
Belv.  You  mean,  then,  to  insult  me .'' 
Bert.  Oh,  far  from  it  I 

But,  if  the  world  one  man  alone  contain'd, 

And  you  that  man,  I  would  not  marry  y^u. 
Belv.  My  passion  spurn'd  !     Myself  held  up  to  scorn  • 

Truly  your  tongue  the  fitting  means  foretold 

To  abate  your  pride  I 
Bert.  So  men,  like  you,  go  free ! 

Take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  you  can  whip 

A  poor  dumb  beast  subjected  to  your  will. 

But  me  you  cannot ! 
Belv.  (aside).  My  lady,  I  have  a  whip 

That  shall  yet  lower  your  crested  insolence. 

[Exit  Sir  Belvedere. 
Gert.  My  dear,  how  shall  we  ever  marry  you ! 

[Sir  Konrad  announced. 
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Speak  softly  to  the  good  old  Knight. 
BeH.  He  shall 

Have  glossing  words,  as  best  befitteth  him. 

\Gertrud  retires. 

Enter  Sir  Konrad. 
Kon.  Lady, 

I  came  to  pay  my  court — but  find  that  Sorrow 

Hath  even  now  forestall'd  me  in  my  suit. 

Some  trouble  holds  you .''     O  that  my  sun  of  love 

Might  dissipate  the  clouds  about  your  brow  ! 

Bert,  (softening).  Ah  me  I  Sir  Konrad — what  have  /  to 

give.-* 

The  fount  of  love  within  my  breast  is  seal'd. 

I  have  no  heart,  no  pity,  no  compassion 

For  all  the  sorrow  that  around  me  droops ; 

And  for  the  joy,  the  human  earthly  joy — 

The  linked  lips  of  lovers,  and  the  eyes 

That  smile  and  shine  defiance  at  the  world, 

I  hate  them !  for  their  happiness  I  know  not. 

Me  with  the  gleam  of  hope  they  tantalize, 

And  hope  grows  winter' d,  its  far  horizon  pales  : 

No  vernal  sun  shall  bring  the  brightness  back. 

I  may  not  look  upon  the  face  of  love. 

That  countenance  to  me  for  ever  veil'd  I 

For  stricken  souls  no  wind  of  healing  blows. 
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Only  the  waters  washing  to  oblivion ! 

Kon.  Lady,  tho'  now  you  deem  your  gentle  heart 

[T(^es  her  hand. 
Callous  to  others'  grief,  that  frost  will  pass : 
Your  spirit's  action  is  awhile  suspended. 
Time,  that  doth  soften  even  the  stubborn  rock, 
Will  bridge  the  stony  chasm  of  your  despair. 
And  o'er  the  void  shall  richer  blossoms  spring. 
Light  permeates  all !  and  in  its  healthful  beams 
You  shaU  not  count  your  loss  irreparable. 

Bert.  No  sun  can  ever  ease  me  of  my  loss. 
No  time  assuage. 

Kon.  You  will  rise  stronger  for  it : 

In  passion's  furnace  are  we  moulded  all, 
'Tis  there  our  characters  are  form'd  and  frank'd, 
True  coin  or  false,  true  gold  or  counterfeit ; 
For  both  are  issued  from  the  mint  of  Nature. 
I  loved  Sir  Huldbrand — could  I  have  loved  him 

more, 
If  he  had  been  my  son  ? — I  had  rejoiced 
To  see  you  two  affianced  to  each  other ; 
And,  in  your  joy,  I  had  found  consolation 
For  my  so  narrow'd  and  uncrowned  life. 
I  ne'er  can  take  his  place  within  your  heart 


[Bertalda  weeps. 
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Gert.  (aside).  O  there  is  wisdom  in  an  old  man's  wooing  I 
Kon.  You  must  not  shame  the  greatness  of  his  soul 

By  unavailing  tears. 
Bert.  Oh,  'tis  my  shame. 

My  lasting  shame  !     /  sent  him  to  his  death. 

That  forest  weighs  like  lead  up>on  my  heart. 

Huldbrand !  thy  spirit  can  alone  absolve  me. 


Enter  Huldbrand,  Leading  Undine  by  the  hand. 

Huld  You  are  absolved  forthwith.   The  quest  did  prove 
Richer  than  Jason's  for  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
For  see  I  bring  you  from  the  forest  depths 
This  later  marvel.     Let  me  unite  your  hands. 
As  prelude  to  the  union  of  your  hearts  ; 
For  I  would  have  you  love  as  sisters  love. 

Bert.  And  may  I  ask  who  is  this  winsome  lady. 

That  you  would  wake  in  me  a  sister's  longing  } 

Huld.  My  wife — Undine. 

Bert.  Your  wife  !     This  is  most  strange  : 

I  never  heard — the  news — of  your  betrothal. 

Kon.  {aside  to  Bertalda).  Master  yourself  1     O  never 
let  him  peer 
Into  your  inmost  heart  I 

Huld.  Bertalda— I 
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Bert.  Ah,  yes — 

I  might  have  known  good  tidings  travel  slowly : 
'Tis  ill  news  flies  apace. 

Kon.  (aside  to  Bertalda).  That's  bravely  spoken. 

Bert,  (embracing   Undine).  I  never  had  a  sister — had  I 
known  one, 
As  sweet  and  pure  and  gentle  as  yourself, 
How  otherwise  might  not  my  life  have  been ! 

Und.  I,  too,  have  never  known  a  sister's  love, 

Tho'  nigh  my  heart  the  wish.     But  now  indeed 
Freely  we  can  indulge  this  new-found  joy. 

Bert.  Undine,  your  loving  words  relume  my  life  : 

Hope  blossoms  in  your  smile.     Come,  for-you  .vill 
Have  much  to  tell  that  I  do  long  to  hear. 
I  leave  Sir  Huldbrand  to  your  care,  Sir  Konrad. 
[Exeunt  Bertalda  and  Undine. 

Huld.  (gazing  rapturously  after  Undine). 

As  maid — there  never  was  a  child  more  wilful. 
As  wife — there  lives  not  one  so  sweet  and  true. 
She  dims  the  pearl  in  purity  and  lustre. 
And  robs  the  moon  of  beauty,  she  being  by  I 

Kon.  Has  Love,  the  mighty  fashioner  of  poets. 
In  his  fierce  crucible  fused  your  strong  soul  ? 
You  must  relate  how  you  came  by  your  bride. 

Huld.  Gladly  I  will.  Sir  Konrad.      Passing  wondrous 
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The  adventures  I  have  had. 

Kon.  Precede  me.     [Exeunt  Sir  H.  and  Sir  K. 

Gert.  Well— well. 

Was  ever  such  a  topsy-turvy  world  ! 
The  one  flies  love,  and  finds  it  in  the  forest ; 
The  other  pours  libations  to  the  gods 
For  his  so  safe  return,  and  when  she  sees  him. 
Spills  the  warm  wine  of  life  upon  the  ground. 
To  wean  herself  on  sisterly  affection  ! 
I  wonder  how  she'll  thrive  on  that  thin  juice  ! 
I  trust  them  not — these  sudden  loves  of  women. 
That  mushroom-like  spring  up  within  a  night. 
Only  to  wither  on  a  palsied  stalk 
At  the  first  chill  breatli  of  winter.     Well,  ah  well. 
Time  proves  us  all,  and  all  abide  Time's  ruling. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  same.  The  palace  grounds  illuminated  : 
a  fountain  playing  at  left  centre.  Bertalda  and 
Huldbrand  are  seen  conversing  in  an  arbour  up  stage. 

Enter  Sir  Gaucelm  and  Sir  Belvedere. 

Gauc.  A  week  ago  she  spurn' d  me  with  her  foot 

As  tho'  I  were  a  worm. 
Belv.  Vex  not  yourself; 
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We  are  all  worms  to  her  ungovem'd  pride : 

We  must  find  means  to  lower  it.     There's  not  one 

So  firmly  set,  so  safely  pinnacled, 

Whose  tower'd  strength  may  not  be  undermined 

By  an  insidious  and  determined  foe. 

And  her  foundations  are  not  too  secure ! 

[^Kiihleborn  rises  from  fountain,  with  menacing 
gesttire  toward  Ba'talda.      He  then  sinks 
into  concealment  behind  the  water-lilies. 
Gauc.  Ha  !  Rumour  hath  not  left  her  unassail'd — 

A  foundling,  is  she  not  .'' 
Belv.  Foundling  or  no, 

I  mean  to  track  her  to  her  parent  source. 
Her  airs,  her  scorn,  her  contumelious  pride 
That  overlooks  those  less  indulged  of  fortune. 
Denote  no  patent  of  nobility  ! 
E'en  tho'  she  deem  herself  a  prince's  daughter. 
Gauc.  Belike  she  thinks  it,  hence  the  high  disdain 

With  which  she  flung  me,  '  my  adoptive  father.' 
Belv.  Soft !  Mark  you  them — tempting  the  Tempter's 
might  ?  i':i  /  3;>s 

The  moth  ne'er  hover'd  round  the  taper's  brim 
Like  she  about  that  boy's  face.  Curse  them  both  ! 
\Kiihlebom  steps  out  of  fountain,  and  approaches 
them  in  the  guise  of  an  old  beggar  man. 
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Gauc.  Draw  we  within  the  shadow  of  the  fountain^ 
Where  we  may  watch  them,  unobserved.  (Perceiv- 
ing Ki'ihlehorn)  Old  Rags, 
How  got  you  past  the  gates  ?     I  have  a  mind 
To  toss  you  in  the  fount.    'Twill  rinse  you,  dog  1 
And  teach  you  not  to  intrude  upon  your  betters. 
Kiihl.  (aside).  Toss  me  to  mine  own  element !  Ha  !  ha  ! 

ha! 
Gatic.  Why  laugh  you  .''  but  I'll  turn  that  laugh  awry. 

[Strikes  him. 

Zounds  !  but  the  man's  all  slime  :  I'm  slaver'd  o'er 

As  tho'  I'd  roU'd  on  a  fish-heap.    Filth  !  Begone! 

Kiikl.  Scorn  none !  the  meanest  may  have  much  to  teach 

you. 
Belv.  Let  be.  Sir  Gaucelm :  the  fellow  speaketh  fair. 
Now  come,  my  man,  wherefore  these  vile  con- 
tortions .'' 
Kiihl.   Observe  the  minx !      Well,  let  her    trail    her 
snare : 
I  have  my  price,  and  I  have  that  to  sell 
Would  set  you  gallants  dancing  to  the  fiddle 
From  now  until  his  orient  majesty 
Peep'd  on  your  unpress'd  pillows. 
Beiv.  How  know  you  this .'' 

Kiihl.  1  have  ears — and  hearing  is  a  practised  art 
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Among  my  confraternity.     It  buys — bread. 

Belv.  You  then  have  play'd  the  spy  upon  us  here  ? 

Kiihl.  I  spied  a  meal — and  when  I  heard  your  speech, 
I  spied  a  dozen  meals.  Nay,  now  my  hunger  grows : 
Such  news  as  I  possess  should  satisfy 
My  natural  appetite,  my  corporeal  wants. 
With  just  enough  of  sack  to  dream  my  dreams, 
Till  my  poor  light  is  quench'd. 

Gam.  I'll  quench  it  straightway. 

You  spying  cur ! 

Belv.  {restraining  Sir  Gaucelm).  Nay :  let  us  draw  him 
further. 

Kiihl.  Oh,  I  can  play  the  spy  as  well  as  you. 

And  to  more  purpose  !    Your  honours  fain  would 

know 
The  parentage  of  that  dark-eyed  enchantress .'' 
Belike  her  feline  fingers  have  left  scars 
Where  wounds  heal  slowly  .'' 

Belv.  Come  to  the  point,  rogue,  or 

Kuhl.  Then,  for  that  reason,  you  would  humble  her .'' 

Gauc.  Aye,  that  we  would. 

Kiihl.  If  I,  then, — at  a  price — 

Can  prove  she  is  of  lowly  origin — 
Can — so  to  make  the  bargain  square — produce 
Her  parents,  you  will  pay  me  well  } 
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Bertalda  and  Huldhrand  stroll  down  stage. 

Belv.  (^giving  Mm  purse).  There's  for  you. 

And  more  anon — the  eastern  gate  at  midnight. 

l^Exit  Kuhlebom. 
Gauc.  He  hath  a  briny  smell.     If  he  speaks  truth, 

We'll  not  have  long  to  wait  for  our  revenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Gaucelm  and  Sir  Belvedere. 
Huld.  Why  slink  these  two  away  with  such  ill  grace  ? 

Their  brows  do  lower  upon  us  as  they  go. 
Bert.  They  are  envious  of  your  double  fortune,  Huld- 

brand. 
Huld.  How  double  ? 
Bert.  Solve  it  upon  your  pillow — when  you  dream 

Of  Undine. 
Huld.  Ah  yes  :  Fortune  hath  me  favour'd 

Doubly,  aye  trebly,  in  her  perfect  love. 
Bert.  If  perfect,  were  it  not  immeasurable  ? 

Not  doubling  this,  nor  trebling  that .''     Oh,  I, 

If  I  should  ever  give  my  heart  in  love. 

Would  deem  the  bounds  of  space  too  close,  too 
scant 

Environment  for  my  enlarged  soul : 

It  would  soar  out  into  Infinity  ! 
Huld.  And,  when  you  love,  what  can  I  wish  you  more 
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Than  just  so  great  a  happiness  as  mine  ? 
Bert.  The  invariable  wish  of  those  new-wedded  ! 
I'll  value  it  the  more,  if  you  can  say  it 
A  year  hence  with  the  fervour  of  to-day. 


Enter  Sir  Konrad  and  Undine. 

Kon.  I  bring  you  back  your  wife,  Sir  Huldbraud  :  she 
Hath  entertain'd  me  with  such  glowing  tales 
Of  radiant  nymphs  that  dwell  beneath  the  ocean. 
That,  if  Bertalda  still  prove  unrelenting, 
Beautiful  pity  of  them  1*11  seek. 

Bert.  Sir  Konrad, 

I  wonder  that  your  choice  still  lingers  here 
After  such  kindling  visions  ? 

Kon.  The  first  always  ! 

Much  as  I  fear  thou  art  unattainable. 

\Kilhlebom  rises  from  fountain. 

K'tihl.  (aside  to  Undine).  Beware  Bertalda  ! 

Und.  (aside  to  Kiihleborn).  Trouble  not  my  peace  ! 

[Kukleboi-n  disappears. 

Bert,  (approaching  Undine).     What  do  the  water-lilies 
say  to  you  ? 

Und.  O,  Nature's  myriad  voices  breathe  one  word — 
So  soft  it  falls  that  thousands  scarcely  heed  it ! — 
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The  mystic  word  that  fills  the  world  with  song. 

The  swallows  chirp  it  at  my  window-sill ; 

The  flowers  can  speak  naught  else  ;  and  the  tall 

reed-grass 
On  that  one  flute-like  stop  sways  to  the  stream  ; 
The  pines  but  whisper  it ;  the  silver  poplar 
Entranced  sighs  out  her  soul  the  livelong  day. 
O  what  a  chorus  tremolates  the  woods. 
From  the  soft  ringdove's  coo  to  the  wild  thrush's 
More  stormy  wooing  ! — unutterable  longing 
In  every  note  of  his  o'erburden'd  breast ! 

Bert.  Undine,  your  sweet  bride-face  is  all  aglow. 
Who  knows  but  that  your  lips  may  fire  me  too  ? 

[Kissing  her. 

Kiihl.  Let  that,  then,  quench  it !    Ha!  ha!  he  !  he !  he! 
[Drenches  Bertalda,  and  disappears. 

Bert.  Who  there  did  laugh  } 

Huld.  Bertalda  !  How  came  this  } 

Bert.  The  fountain ! 

Und.  (aside  ).  Kiihl eborn,  thine  is  ill  service  ! 

Huld.  Zounds,  you  are  drench'd !     Come,  you  must  doff 
these  garments. 
Ha  !     Kiihleborn's  hand  in  this ! 

[Exeunt  Bertalda  and  Huldbrand. 

Kon.  No  breath  of  wind. 
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Strange  that  the  fount  should  spirtle  outward  now 

With  such  live  fury  !     Almost  I  could  believe 

Vfid.  Had  we  not  best  attend  upon  Bertalda  ? 

[Exeunt  Undine  and  Sir  Konrad. 


Re-enter  Sir  Gaucelm  and  Sir  Belvedere, 
Gauc.  How  to  abase  her — that's  the  immediate  ques- 
tion— 
And  without  fear  of  failure  !     Miss  we  must  not 
One  link  i'  the  chain  of  evidence.     My  brain 
Whirls  at  the  task  that  we  have  set  ourselves. 
Like  to  a  captive  tigress,  in  her  wrath. 
Her  glittering  eyes  still  fascinate ;  and  her  snarl 
Inspires  as  live  respect,  as  quick  resource, 
As  that  low  sound,  deep-throated  in  its  terror. 
Which  awes  the  jungle  to  its  inmost  depths. 
Hate   clouds   my   reason,   when    clear    thought 

becomes 
Imperative  to  our  design. 
Belv.  Be  patient. 

This  banquet,  given  in  honour  of  Bertalda, 
Will  furnish  forth  our  opportunity. 
Her  Birthday  feast !     Well,  we  will  season  it 
With  seasonable  thoughts.    And  what  more  timely 
Than  the  sweet  hark-back  to  her  cradling  years  ? 
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Gauc.  Ha  !  there  we  hit  her.  [Clock  strikes  tnelve. 

Belv.  That  last  note  tolls  the  knell 

Of  her  curst  pride.    Come,  we  must  keep  our  tryst. 

But     three     days    more,     and     then — Bertalda^ 

then ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. —  the  same.  The  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Palace  :  large  oak  doors  at  the  back  r.,  leading  to  outer 
hall;  tapestry  curtains  screening  arches  to  right  and 
left  front.  The  table,  which  is  in  a  recess  to  left  back,  is 
sumptuously  furnished ;  the  windows  beyond  it  are 
open,  showing  glimpses  of  the  country.  Bertalda  is 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Huldbrand  and 
Undine  on  either  side  of  her.  The  Duke  is  at  the 
centre,  and  among  the  guests  are  the  Duchess,  Sir  Kon- 
rad.  Sir  Belvedere  and  Sir  Gaucelm.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  aitendants  are  seen  bringing  in  fruit  and  wine. 

Duke.  My  honour'd  guests,  pledge  me  this  happy  union, 
This  mating  of  affinities  !     I  had  thought 
Our  gallant  Huldbrand  was  invulnerable 
To  beauty's  shafts  !  but  when  I  look  upon 
The  delicate  sweet  lady  of  his  choice, 
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I  am  constrain'd  to  think  no  mortal  armour 
Could  have  avail'd  our  friend.     She  seems,  indeed, 
The  veritable  princess  we  have  read  of 
In  our  flush  youth,  enchanting  all  beholders. 
And  he — Prince  Fortunatus !    May  God  give  them 
Ever  increasing  joy  of  one  another ! 

[Their  healths  are  honoured. 
Fling  wide  the  doors.     It  is  an  old-time  custom 
That  all  should  share  in  ceremonial  feasts. 
No  richer  harvest  reaps  the  human  heart 
Than  in  the  goodwill  of  our  fellow-men. 

Enter  citizens  ;  amongst  them  are  Karl  and  his  wife,  with 
Kuhlehom,  in  long,  white,  fiotving  heard,  disguised  as 
a  minstrel.      Wine  and  cakes  are  served  to  all. 

You  are  welcome  all.     This  time  1  raise  the  cup 
To   my   dear   child.      Friends,  when   our   great 

All-Father 
Sprinkled  the  earth  with  flowers,  boon  gifts  He 

gave 
To  spangle,  star,  and  to  bedight  our  meads ; 
But  children  are  the  blossoms  He  hath  given 
To  beautify  our  homes.     And  so  indeed, — 
Each  year  that  I  have  watch'd  this  tender  plant 
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First  strike  its  graceful  shoots^  then  burst  in  bloom, 
The  full,  rich  bloom  of  perfect  womanhood, — 
His  bounty  hath  me  bless'd,  which  did  distil 
Into  my  life  such  fragrance.    Drinkhael,  Bertalda  ! 
And  may  the  purple  grape  within  this  cup 
Bear  health,  grace,  and  abiding  happiness. 
In  sun  and  shower,  to  you,  my  rose  of  roses  ! 
Pass  blithely  round  the  bowl,  and  all  make  merry. 
[Her  heahh  is  drunk  with  accl-amation. 
(Perceiving   Kiihlebom)   A   minstrel ! — who    more 

welcome  ?     Reverend  sir, 
We  call  ujjon  you  to  add  grace  to  mirth — 
In  midmost  joy,  thrill  and  enchant  us  with 
The  tender  pathos  of  the  old  folk-songs. 

[Undine  recognises  her  foster-parents,  and 
sits  near  them  whilst  Kiihleborn  sings 
to  the  harp. 

Song 

I 

Fisherman,  fisherman,  why  do  you  weep. 
Hauling  your  nets  'neath  the  moon  ? 

Silvery  shadows  steal  over  the  deep, 
And  the  billows  are  all  aswoon. 
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II 
There  is  that  in  your  face,  my  sweet  mermaid. 

Which  recalleth  a  long-lost  child  : 
Far  down  in  the  deep  is  my  darling  laid. 

Whom  the  glittering  mere  beguiled. 

Ill 
O  better  the  waters  should  fold  and  keep 

Your  little  one  in  her  shroud, 
Than  ever  your  famish'd  eyes  should  weep 

A  heart  grown  cold  and  proud ! 

IV 

If,  but  for  a  moment,  she  might  draw  near — 
Should  I  find  her  heart  grown  cold  ? 

She  would  rush  to  my  arms,  my  joyous  dear. 
And  greet  me  as  of  old. 

V 

O  vain  is  the  love  of  all  mortal  kind ! 

And  vain  are  the  tears  you  shed  ! 
Ere   yon   pale   sickle   wane,  you  will   wish   you 
were  blind 
Or  else  that  your  child  were  dead. 

[Martha  weeps. 
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Karl.  We  must  not  mar  our  kind  host's  entertainment. 

Duchess.  It  hath  set  quivering  some  long-silent  chord. 
Have  you  too  lost  a  child  ? 

Karl.  We  are  deeply  moved  ; 

We  crave  your  Grace's  pardon.     The  song  recall'd 
A  grief  that  we  could  never  put  in  words, 
Which  thus  upon  our  hearts  the  heavier  lay. 
Some  years  ago  we  lost  a  little  maid — 
As  dark  maybe  as  that  fair  lady  yonder, 
And  with  a  smile — O,  not  unlike  to  hers ! — 
In  just  such  a  way  ! 

Duchess.  The  song  hath  touch'd  us  all ; 

For  it  foreshadows  an  impending  doom, 
A  chill  presentiment  of  trouble — coming. 

Karl.  The  very  air  seems  charged  with  mystery. 

These  many  years  have  we  believed  her  dead — 
Love  of  my  heart,  she  lives  !  the  veil  is  lifting : 
As  thro'  a  mist  1  do  behold  my  lost  one — 
Her  smile  that  I  should  know  amid  a  million — 
Her  smile — dear  God,  the  darkness  falls  away  : 
Light,  light,  at  last,  in  fulness  everywhere  ! 
There,  at  the  table-head,  sits  our  lost  child  ! 
My  hunger'd  heart  acclaims 

Kon.  The  man  is  mad  ! 

Karl,  (to  Bertalda).  Let  none,  my  child,  dispart  us ! 
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Duke.  Hold — forbear ! 

How  many  years  ago  lost  you  your  daughter  ? 
Btri.  Father,  why  question  him  ?     Put  him  without. 

'Twill  cool  his  wits — the  wine  has  heated  them. 
Duke.  Patience,  my  child. 

Karl.  God  !  can  she  so  receive  me  ? 

Duke.  Answer  my  question. 
Karl.  It  doth  need  no  answer. 

I  care  not  to  claim  kinship,  since  my  daughter 

Despiseth  me  already  in  her  heart. 
Duke.  First,  prove  she  is  your  daughter. 
Karl.  That  I  cannot. 

Kon.  Out  with  him !  this  old  man  is  an  impostor. 

[Some  of  the  guests  lay  hands  on  him, 
and  hustle  him  toward  the  door. 
Karl.  I  little  thought  that  I  should  rue  the  day 

That  gave  her  to  my  sight.     These  eyes  are  failing 

— Ah,  I  could  wish  the  night  had  gather'd  in 

Ere  I  should  look  on  such  a  thankless  child ! 
Belv.  The  old  seer's  prophecy  ! 

Ga%ic.  A  strange  fulfilment ! 

Duke.  Gently,  my  friends,  gently  !  he  shall  have  justice. 

You  cannot  prove  't  ? — on  what  then  do  you  found 

Your  claim  ? 
Mart.  Ah,  but  /  can ;  and  humble  her 
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I  will — tho'  you  are  welcome  to  the  shrew ! 

These  breasts  that  thrill'd  to  her  are  not  mistaken  I 

These  eyes  that  toil'd  for  her  are  not  beguiled  ! 

What  Avould  you  ?     Shall  1  then  retail  her  birth- 
marks ? — 

Those  signs  which  once  I  look'd  upon  as  blessings, 

Tho'  now  I  deem  them  but  the  curse  of  Cain, 

Who  slew  his  brother :  she  would  slay  her  father 

With  her  death-dealing  tongue. 
Diike.  Enough — enough  I 

Let  all  those  here,  good  citizens  of  Freiburg, 

Who  are  unconcerned,  withdraw.   [Exeunt  citizens 
Good  dame,  your  proof? 

Touching  these  birth-marks — what  have  you  to 
say? 
Bert.  Before  our  friends  why  dost  thou  shame  me  thus' 
Duke.  Truth  must  prevail,  however  harsh  to  hear 

No  shame  to  you,  unless  you  shame  yourself 

Honour  your  parents  is  an  old  injunction  : 

Observe  it  now — by  silence. 
Mart.  Her  left  instep 

One  sign  reveals — shaped  like  a  violet ; 

The  second  lies  between  her  shoulder-blades. 

If  she  will  only  draw  aside  one  moment 

Bert,  I,  to  unrobe  myself  before  a  peasant ! 
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Father !  canst  thou  such  shame  and  outrage  urge  ? 

Oh,  it  speaks  volumes — thy  impassive  silence  ! 

This  *  tender  plant/  that  thou  so  hardly  rear'dst, 

Is  of  a  sudden  to  be  bruised  and  blighted 

By  the  rude  wind  of  a  dull  peasant's  wit ! 

This  'graceful  flower,'  that  brought  such  *joy  and 
fragrance ' 

Into  thy  life,  is  to  be  hustled  forth 

To  meet  the  glaring  rays  of  the  harsh  sun. 

The  vulgar  sun  of  vile  publicity ! 

Look  round  thee  !  note  the  mean,  malevolent  joy, 

Unmask'd,  exultant,  yonder.    Need  I  name  them  ? 

Unmanly  glee  at  my  discomfiture 

Leers  from  each  craven  face. 
Gauc.  and  Belv.  *Tis  false  ! 

Bert.  O  Sirs, 

I  wish  you  joy  of  your  conspiracy 

To  rob  me  of  name  and  honour,  home  and  kin ! 

[Exit  Bertalda. 
Duke  (to  Duchess).  Go  you  to  her — she  will  unrobe  to 
you — 

And  send  us  swift  assurance.     God  forbid 

That  we  should  stand  between  this  aged  couple 

And  their  lost  child  ! 
Duck.  Would  they  had  never  come ! 
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These  many  years  have  they  believed  her  dead  : 
Better  they  should  have  thought  so  to  the  end ! 

[Exit  Duchess. 

Und.  Plead  for  her,  Huldbrand  ! 

Huld.  My  lord,  suspend  your  judgment : 

This  matter  of  the  birth-marks  proveth  naught. 
The  merest  gossip  of  her  chamber-maid 
Might  have  convey'd  so  much.    'Twill  not  establish 
Their  poignant  claim  to  her  paternity. 
Deeply  as  their  indubitable  loss 
Hath  stirr'd  the  fount  of  pity  in  us  all. 
Yet,  touching  the  good-faith  of  these  old  people — 
What  needs  my  testimony  to  their  worth. 
Who  rear'd,  in  fear  and  love  of  the  Most  High, 
This  gracious  lady,  now  my  honour'd  wife .-' 
I  am  convinced  no  bribe  could  influence  them  : 
Rightly,  or  wrongly,  they  believe  the  maid 
Is  theirs. 

Enter  Maid. 

lyuke.  What  says  your  mistress  ? 

Maid.  They  have  spoken 

Truth. 
Karl.  What  else  should  we  speak .'' 

Maid.  My  lady  says, 
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*  Such  knowledge  might  be  secretly  obtain'd 
And  publicly  abused.' 

Duke.  Go,  tell  your  mistress 

We  will  not  yield  her  up  till  all  is  proven. 

KuhL  The  proof  you  lack,  my  lord,  myself  can  offer  : 
You  recognise  this  chain .''  'twas  that  you  gave  me 
The  day  I  found  her  by  the  water-flags 
And  to  your  charge  resigned  her.    The  little  maid 
Had  perish'd  else,  for  how  could  /  have  rear'd 
So  frail  a  thing .''     Years  afterwards  I  learnt 
The  story  of  her  birth  and  disappearance. 

Duke.  And  you  disclose  it  no7t>  ?  ^ 

Kiihl.  Sire,  I  forebore 

To  press  a  truth  that  had  brought  pain  to  all. 

EntBr  Attendant  [breathless). 

Attend.  The  Lady  Bertalda,  sire, 

Duke.  Ah,  what  of  her  ? 

Attend.  Has  fled  the  palace — nowhere  can  be  found. 
Duke.  My  ti'ouble  thickens.  Friends,  I  ask  forbearance. 
You  three — await  me  here. 

[Motions  Karl,  Martha,  and  Kuhlebom  to  room  r. 

Guests  retire.  Huldhrand  and  Undine  remain. 

{To  Attendant)  Call  out  the  guard. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
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God  send  me  never  such  a  day  as  this  ! 
Huld.   Can  I  not  be  of  service  ? 
Duke.  No,  my  friend  ; 

Within  the  hour — home  to  my  heart  she  comes. 

Unless — O  God,  if  her  high  pride  could  forge 

Weapons  against  herself ! 
Vnd.  O,  never  that ! 

Huld.  She  will  return,  when  reason  conquers  passion. 
Duke.  Dwells  there  on  earth  solicitude  so  deep. 

Grief  so  importunate,  as  that  we  feel 

When  threaten'd  with  the  loss  of  one  we  love  ? 

How  a  child  can  wring  the    heart !     My   poor 
Bertalda  I  [Eait  Duke. 

Enter  Attendant, 

Attend.  Pardon,  Sir  Huldbrand  :  a  tall  fisher  maid 
Begs  speech  of  you — will  noway  be  denied. 

Huld.  Where  is  she  ? 

Attend.  In  the  vestibule. 

Huld.  I  will 

Attend  her  there.  [Exit  Attendant. 

( To  Undine)  One  moment.  Sweet !     Perchance 
I  may  glean  something  of  this  mystery. 

[Exit  Huldbrand. 
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Und.  Bertalda — daughter  of  the  fisherman  ? 

This  is  some  vengeful  trick  of  Kiihleborn's  ! 
The  spite  he  bears  her  must  be  clear  to  all. 
And  yet,  how  strangely  doth  the  tale  accord 
With  that  the  old  folk,  oft  with  tears,  retold 
In  those  long  winter  evenings  on  the  island  ! 

Re-enter  Huldhrand,  leading  Bertalda  disguised  as  a 
^fisher'^rl. 

Bert.  Thou'lt  not  betray  me  ? 

Huld.  Only  to  my  wife. 

Undine,  you  can  retain  a  secret  ? 
Und.  Surely  : 

Tho'  when  had  fisher-maid  such  tell-tale  feet  ? 
Bert.  Yet  am  I,  verily,  the  thing  thou  look'st  on — 

A  fisher  maid,  whom  faithless  fortune  fondled. 

The  past  is  past ;  and  all  its  foolish  dreams 

Are  beggar'd  by  the  stem  reality 

Of  what  I  am  ! 
Und.  How  can  you  think  so  little  of  our  love  ? 
Bert.  One  last  farewell — then  swiftly  break,  my  heart ! 

My  life  is  over !     Over  me  the  sea 

Shall  chant  such  requiem  as  best  befits 

My  lowly  birth.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  drown 

The  bitter  memory,  the  degradation, 
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In  those  cool  waters  where  at  last  is  peace 
For  hearts  too  fever'd  and  for  souls  too  frail ! 

Und.  There,  sob  your  grief  out  on  my  breast.  The  Duke 
Will  not  too  lightly  part  with  you,  Bertalda ; 
You  are  very  dear  to  him. 

Bert.  Never  again 

Will  I  set  foot  across  his  threshold  ! 

Und.  Then 

Return  with  these  old  folk  :  they  will  forgive 
Your  petulance, 

Bert.  O  well  thou  judgest  me  ! 

Who,  in  my  place,  had  not  shown  petulance .'' 
Doth  one  clasp  poverty  with  pleasure  .''  or, 
Rear'd  as  a  bride  for  princes,  rush  elate 
Into  the  arms  of  menials  ? 

Und.  Why,  no  : 

Still  might  you  with  less  hauteur  have  received 
Their  tender  claim.     If  they  are  not  your  parents, 
It  had  become  you  better  ;  if  they  are, 
You  have  done  great  wrong — to  them  and  to  your- 
self. 

Be7i.  Thou,  too,  my  enemy  ?     Go,  join  with  those 
Who  have  brought  me  to  this  pass  ! 

Und.  Belov'd  Bertalda, 

Believe  me  never  was  I  more  your  friend  ; 
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And  Huldbrand  is  your  friend. 
Bert.  Ah  me,  my  friends 

Are  summer  friends,  flown  with   the  Summer's 
sweets ! 

This  noon  I  had  a  many,  now  not  one ! 

Who  shall  convince  me  after  this — of  friendship  ? 
Und.  O  doubt  not  mine,  Bertalda!  .  .  .List!  To-night 

We  make  the  first  stage  in  our  homeward  journey. 

Come  with  us  to  our  Castle  of  Ringstetten. 

There  shall  you  live  at  peace,  there  prove  our 
fealty ; 

There  learn  the  sweet  delights — not  to  be  found 

r   the    courts  of   princes,  where  falsehood  and 
intrigue 

Weary  and  disillusion  all  true  hearts. 
Bert,  How  can  I  thank  thee,  dear  }     Yet  shall  I  not 

Intrude  upon  your  happiness — your  home-life .'' 
Und.  As  sisters  have  we  not  already  pledged 

Our  loves  ?  how,  then,  could  you  intrude  }  {Taking 
her  hand)  So  come  I 

And  in  our  dear  home-life  you  will  forget 

This  bitterness  that  wars  against  your  soul. 

Joys  that  are  shared  bring  other  joys  to  light. 

Griefs  that  are  shared  pass  almost  out  of  sight. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III 

ScBNE  I. — The  Spring  of  another  year.  The  courtyard  oj 
the  Castle  of  Ringstelten,  with  octagonal  fountain  in  the 
foreground.  To  right  a  cloistered  walk,  with  gothic 
archway  leading  to  terraces  beyond.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  a  number  of  serving-men  are  seen  leisurely  hauling 
a  large  stone  into  position  before  the  fountain. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  it  be  a  cumbersome  house  wi'  two  mis- 

tresses. 

2  Serv.  The  Book  says  one  mayn't  serve  two  masters, 

but  not  a  word  about  two  mistresses  I 
1   Serv.  It   reckon'd    one    should    know   that,   wi'out 
telling :  women  are  alius  more  difficult  to  serve 
than  men — they  are  aye  contrarious ! 

3  Serv.  Thou'rt  right,  mate,  contrarious  be  the  word. 

Now  t'  fair  lady  cannot  abide  to  have  the  fountain 
open — folks  say  as  an  evil  spirit  lurks  i'  its  depths, 
for  there  be  times  when  the  waters  do  froth  and 
bubble  wi'  strange  fury.     But  t'  dark  lady  as 
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roundly  avers  that  there  is  no  spirit —  leastways  no 
evil  spirit — and  vows  that  the  waters  are  healing 
waters,  and  a  powerful  medicine  agin  sun-spots, 
freckles,  moles,  an'  all  such-like  blemishes. 

2  Sen\  So  we  be  a-sealing  and  unsealing  of  the  foun- 

tain as  t'  fair  lady  or  t'  dark  lady  be  favourite  I 

3  Serv.  Gossip  do  say  as  he  keeps  t'  fair  lady  for  holy 

days,  an'  t'  other  for  days  that  be  not  holy. 
2  Serv.   Ha,  ha  I  so  t'  other  has  t'  best  o'  t'  bargain  I 

1  Serv.  He  be  a  sorry  fool,  and  a  mean  fool,  who  allows 

his  wife  to  be  dishonoured  in  his  own  house.  I 
say  as  it  be  agin  his  own  dignity. 

4  Serv.  Illicit  dalliance  knows  no  dignity ! 

2  Serv.  The  wife's  to  blame :  she  be  too  gentle  with 

him. 
4  Serv.  The  more  shame   he,  to  take  advantage  of 

her  I 
Never  a  sweeter  lady  walk'd  God's  earth. 
Never  a  truer. — Look  ye,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Undine. 

Und.  Not  finish'd  yet?     The  well  should  have  been 
closed 
An  hour  ago.     It  is  not  to  your  credit 
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To  loiter  over  such  a  trivial  task. 
4  Serv.  The  stone  is  weighty,  lady. 
Und.  Not  weightier  than  your  tongues  ! 

This  work  had  been  completed  but  for  them. 
r  faith,  you  tire  yourselves  1     Why,  women  and 

sparrows 
Are  quite  outgossip'd  here  1     (Aside)  Embarrass- 
ment 
Sits  plain  on  each  ;  they  look  on  me  with  pity — 
Pity  from  serving-men !     O    Huldbrand,    Huld- 
brand ! 
4  Serv.  Heave  all  together,  lads !    Steady  now,  steady  I 

There  she  sits  plumb  and  fast. 
2  Serv.  Fast-sure  indeed. 

Why,    t'   Deil    himself   might    not    remove    our 
labour ! 
Vnd.  You  may  depart. 

[Exeunt  serving-men. 
(  Writing  on  stone)  These  hieroglyphs  now  none  but 

he  may  read 
Who  is  the  Lord  o'  the  fountain.     Kiihlebom  ! 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  bond  between  us 
Never  to  raise  this  stone.     Withdraw  in  peace ; 
The  Danube's  your  dominion,  wide  and  free  : 
Leave,  oh,  leave  tne  my  home  ! 
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Enter  from  archway  Bertalda  and  Huldbrand, 

Bertalda,  singing  to  guitar — 
What  word  wakes  the  woodland  to  music  and  life  ? 

Spring,  Spring,  ting-a-ling  Spring, 

Ting-a-llng,  ring-a-ding  Spring. 
What  spell  sets  all  nature  in  search  of  a  wife  ? 

Spring,  Spring,  ting-a-ling  Spring. 
Far  down  in  a  glade  where  the  daffodils  blow. 
Each  spear-head  uplifted,  each  helmet  aglow, 
A  thousand  bright  banners  are  tost  in  the  breeze 
As  the  March  wind  pipes  lustily  thro'  the  loud  trees — 

Spring,  Spring,  ting-a-ling  Spring, 

Ting-a-ling,  ring-a-ding  Spring. 

Und.  So  you  have  retum'd ! 

Bert.  And  none  too  soon  it  seems  I 

(To  Huld.)  Observe  you  that  ?    (^Aside)  O  woman- 
like revenge. 

To  rob  my  toilet  and  dethrone  my  face  ! 
Huld.  Why  seal'dst  thou  it? 
Und.  Ask  me  not  here. 

Huld.  Explain ! 

Or  I  must  countermand  it.     Methinks  of  late 
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Thou  hast  exceeded  far  thy  wifely  warrant. 

Comes  it  to  this — thy  chiefest  pleasure  now 

Is  a  continual  trespass  on  my  patience ! 

Thy  ghostly  ways,  thy 

Und.  My  dear  and  anger'd  lord, 

You  would  not  so  upbraid  your  meanest  henchman 

In  tones  like  these.     O  then  how  much  the  less 

Do  such  harsh  words  become  you,  spoken  in  ire 

Against  your  wedded  wife ! 
Huld.  Say  now  what  moved  thee  to  so  strange  an  act  ? 

A  brilliant  housewife  thou,  to  cut  us  off 

From  this  prized  source ! 
Bert.  In  all  the  country  round 

No  spring  so  bountiful ! 
Huld.  Wilt  thou  not  answer  ? 

Und.  I  closed  it  to  avert  a  greater  evil : 

Yet  what  I  fear'd — is  for  your  ear  alone. 
Huld.  Bertalda's  one  of  us  :  thou  may'st  as  well 

Speak  in  her  presence. 
Und.  If  thou  biddest  me, — 

But  bid  me  not,  my  lord ! 
Bert.  I  will  withdraw. 

O  not  for  worlds  would  I  intrude  upon 

This  precious  secret ! 
Huld.  Wait  me  on  the  terrace.    [Exit  Bert. 
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Und.  My  lord,  sit  here,  as  once  you  loved  to  do. 
Bear  with  rae  yet  a  little — for  my  tale 
Is  hard  to  tell.     'Tis  a  far-back  beginning — 
O  help  me,  husband  mine  !  or  I  must  fail 
From  sheer  perplexity  :  so  much— so  much 
Is  here  at  stake  ! 

Huld.  How  can  /  help  thee.  Undine  ? 

Thy  chief  confederate  now  is  Kiihleborn  : 
No  doubt  he  will  assist  thee.     I'  faith  thou  hast 
Merely  to  turn  thy  head_,  he's  at  thine  elbow ! 

Und.  Hark  back,  my  lord, — 

Can  seven  short  months  have  wrought  so  great  a 

change 
That  your  dear  lips  can  licence  irony  } 
Is  this  my  husband  ?  this  the  shield  I  took. 
In  simple  faith  and  maiden  innocence. 
To  ward  me  from  the  evil  of  the  world .'' 
Ah  no,  this  is  not  Huldbrand  !  'tis  another. 
As  different  from  the  Huldbrand  that  I  love 
As  truth  from  falsehood ! 

Huld.  Deemest  thou  me  false  } 

Und.  False  only  to  your  true  and  nobler  self. 
What's  Kiihleborn  to  me .'' 

Huld.  His  spirit  haunts  the  place  ! 

This  castle,  hallow'd  by  my  boyish  dreams. 
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Still  more  endear'd  by  reason  of  the  presence 
That  fiU'd  these  halls  with  radiance  and  light, — 
Here  moved  my  queenly  mother,  here  she  died, — 
Is  grown  a  charnel-house,  where  spectres  flit 
And  grisly  phantoms  glide  all  noiseless  by. 
These  things  came  not  until  I  married  thee  ! 
Now  the  curst  Kiihlebom  usurps  my  towers  ! 

Und.  His  reign  is  o'er  ;  he 

Huld.  Nay,  'tis  but  begun  : 

Nightly  I  hear  him  in  the  howling  blast ; 
His  mocking  laugh  along  the  corridors 
Comes  hollowly,  like  to  the  mirth  of  hell. 
His  taunts,  his  gibes — I  fear  not  flesh  and  blood. 
But  his  chill  breath  me  everywhere  assails. 
Mark'st  thou  his  lowering  malice  toward  Bertalda  } 
What  hath  she  done  to  incur  his  teeming  spite  .'' 
He  comes  unbidden,  steals  away  unseen, 
And  none  can  trace  his  coming  or  his  going 
Save  thou — and  thou  art  silent  !     Would  to  God 
That  I  had  married  woman  born  of  man 
And  not  of  a  sea-monster !   such  thy  sire  ! 

Und.  Haply  the  fount  is  seal'd,  or  those  harsh  words 
Had  banish'd  me  for  all  time  from  your  sight ! 
Yet,Huldbrand,if  my  presence  hath  grown  hateful. 
Speak,  and  I  rid  you  of  it !    Your  dear  faith 
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I  will  not  hold  except  on  terms  of  love. 
Bars  my  life  then  the  way  ?     Oh,  'tis  a  little  gulf 
That  I  must  cross  to  set  you  free  again  ! 
My  happiness  is  centred  in  your  own, — 
Derives  its  brief  existence  but  from  you, — 
Yours  then  removed,  mine  dries  up  at  its  fount. 
Better  oblivion  than  the  lonely  years. 
The   well-springs   of  my   heart — brackish   with 
tears ! 

Huld.  Undine,  forgive  me  !  Treasure  of  my  soul. 
How  despicable  must  I  now  appear ! 
How  fall'n  from  that  high  pinnacle  whereon 
I  woo'd  and  won  thee  for  my  peerless  bride ! 
O  that  thy  wrongs  bred  stripes,  to  lash  and  scourge 
This  baseness  out  of  me  !  And  yet  thy  suffering. 
Borne  with  such  quiet  grace  and  dignity. 
Hath  moved  me  to  a  livelier  repentance 
Than  burning  anger  or  meek-voiced  reproof 
Could  ever  have  done. 

Und.  Dearest,  you  must  not  kneel  : 

I,  too,  have  been  to  blame.     A  wife  should  never 
Conceal  within  her  bosom  thoughts  which  seem 
Treason  to  harbour,  for  in  heart-frankness  lies 
The  true  security  of  wedded  love. 
Misgivings,  doubts,  and  foolish  apprehensions 
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Have  troubled  me.     Had  I  disclosed  my  fears, 
This  had  not  happen' d.     Kiihlebom,  alack  I 
Is  evil-minded,  jealous  for  his  kin  : 
He   thinks — O   well    I    know   he   wrongs    your 

heart — 
Some  secret  understanding  hath  sprung  up 
Betwixt  you  and  Bertalda,  and  whene'er 
He  sees  me  weep,  as  in  my  childishness 
I  am  too  prone  to  do, — who  quake  and  tremble 
At  the  least  flash  or  frown  of  your  displeasure, — 
His  fancies  run  awry.     Little  he  dreams 
How  smiles  succeed  to  tears,  laughter  to  sadness. 
As  surely  as  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows, 
Joy  follows  sorrow  in  the  House  of  Love  ! 
Lovers  fall  out,  but  every  lover  knows 
The  breathing  balm  of  reconciliation. 
The  fountain  was  the  crown  of  my  offence. 
Yet  by  that  channel  only  could  my  kinsman 
Gain  access  to  our  home.     That  door  being  fast. 
Lord  Kiihlebom  may  knock  in  vain  for  entry  ! 
Huld.  Dove-like,  thou  bearest  peace  o'er  the  vex'd 
waters. 
Seal  what  thou  wilt,  so  we  are  one  again ! 
But  first  seal  up  the  lips  that  did  impugn 
Thy  sovranal  devotion. 
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Und.  (kissing  him).  My  seal  is  set : 

Oh,  may  it  hold,  when  your  ungovern'd  words 
Would  rush  with  passionate  precipitance 
Upon  Love's  citadel ! 

Huld.  When  next  I  fail. 

Seal  up  my  lips  in  everlasting  silence  ! 

Und.  A  three-fold  seal  upon  your  lips  I  press 

When  near  to  water.     For  over  stream  and  sea 
The  kith  of  Kiihleborn  hold  wide  dominion. 
Reprove  me  not  in  their  dread  hearing,  or 
Betwixt  my  heart  and  yours  you  would  impose 
A  gulf  unbridgeable.     Suffer  they  not 
One  of  their  race  to  be  rebuked,  but  i'  th'  instant 
They,  pitiless,  would  wrest  me  from  your  arms. 
So  were  I  of  all  women  the  most  wretched. 
Forced  to  comply  with  Ocean's  stern  decree — 
Never  to  see  your  face  !  unless — unless 
You  were  about  to  break  your  marriage  vow  : 
Then  might  they  send  me  up  to  you  ;  but  oh, 
I  dare  not  think  what  such  a  call  portendeth  ! 

[^Eerie  and  ominous  music. 

Huld.  Dismiss  such  dark  forebodings  from  thy  mind. 
The  stone  remains,  and  all  remains,  sweet  Undine, 
As  thou  wilt  have  it. 

Und.  Now  am  I  blithe  again. 
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Only  in  the  dear  sun  of  your  approval 

I  live  ;  without  it,  I  should  droop  and  die. 

[Huldbrand  lovingly  conducts  her  toward  castle. 


Enter  Bertalda  {from  archway)  with  Serving-Men. 

Bert,  (aside).  So ! 

The  conference  has  ended  happily. 

(To  Serv.)  About  your  task  :  why  do  you  hesitate  ? 

Huld.  (turning).  The  stone  remains  where  it  is  placed^ 
(To  Serv.)  Begone ! 
The  orders  of  your  mistress  are  conclusive  : 
See  you  observe  them  !  [Exeunt  Serving-Men. 

Bert.  So,  'tis  your  sovereign  will 

Me  to  humiliate  ?  you  thwart  my  wishes — 
Not  once,  but  with  recurring  constancy  ! 
To-day  it  is  the  fountain  you  withhold  : 
Why,  but  because  I  have  found  its  waters  sweet ! 
But  yesterday  you  disallow'd  our  journey 
By  river  to  Vienna,  since  forsooth 
The  Danube  renders  tribute  to  that  Spectre, 
Whose  presence  here  hath  scared  the  plundering 

OAvls 
From  their  old  haunts,  and  not  a  bird  now  sings 
In  measured  distance  of  this  dread  abode  ! 
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To-morrow  you  will  find  some  new  pretence 
To  cross  my  will,  and  to  restrict  my  pleasure. 
You  shall  not  find  it !     Better  the  fisher's  hut, 
And  peace,  than  all  this  wanton  insolence  ! 

[Exit  Bertalda. 

Und.  She  knows  not  what  she  says.     If  you  desire  it. 
Open  the  well,  my  lord ;  but  hold  me  blameless 
For  what  may  follow.     Against  her  Kiihleborn 
Is  visibly  incensed.     She  shall  not  go 
Like  this — yet,  if  she  stay,  she  will  provoke 
Fresh  mischief  at  his  hands,  that  door  unbarr'd. 
I  have  it !    For  the  lock'd  well  we  may  console  her 
By  a  cruise  upon  the  Danube.    There's  no  danger 
Now  that  my  Huldbrand  is  all  graciousness. 
I  shall  prevail  upon  her  to  remain, 
With  that  in  prospect. 

Huld.  Haste  to  intercept  her. 

[Exit  Undine. 
I  may  no  longer  evade  it.     Draws  on  me 
The  crisis  of  my  life  and  of  dark  Fate. 
Oh,  is  it  possible  a  man  can  love, — 
Love  to  distraction  and  to  his  undoing, — 
Two  women  equally .''     I  doubt  it !     Yet, 
Deprived  of  either,  neither  would  bring  peace. 
Bertalda,  queen  of  passion  and  of  tears. 
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Being  veritable  woman,  fires  my  blood  ; 

She  wields  a  sway  about  each  several  sense. 

In  her  magnificence  I  am  undone  ! 

Undine  hath  nestled  closer  to  my  heart : 

So  wilful  in  the  wooing  !  yet,  as  >vife, 

A  visionary  presence,  sweet  and  pure ; 

Dower'd  with  every  grace,  and  breathing  goodness 

As  simply  as  the  lily  yields  her  fragrance 

Upon  the  Summer  air.     Traitor  in  thought, 

I  dare  not  bring  on  that  devoted  head 

Such  measureless  woe,  such  mute,  insurgent  pain. 

As  the  indulgence  of  my  ill-starr'd  passion 

Must  soon  or  late  provoke.  [Rises. 

O  thriftless  Nature,  why  didst  thou  create 

Two  beings  so  diverse,  yet  so  alluring ! 

[ExiL 


ScxNB  II. —  On  the  Danube.     Bertalda  and  Huldhrand 
conversing  apart  :   Undine  asleep. 

Huld.  Seems  it  not  like  a  dream  ? 

Bert.  A  dream  indeed, 

Too  beautiful  to  last !     I  shall  awake 
To  find  the  old-time  sorrow  at  my  heart 
Reproving  the  futilitj  of  dreams. 
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Huld.  Break  not  the  spell,  Bertalda  !  for  to-night 
We  are  commingled,  soul  and  spirit,  with 
The  music  of  the  myriad  harps  of  heaven. 

Bert.  Ah,  Huldbrand  mine. 

If  only  we  might  glide  like  this  forever 
Adown  the  tranced  and  glossy  flood  of  Time, 
With  but  the  clustering  stars  for  canopy ! 

Huld.  We  should  have  found  a  heaven  beyondall  dreams. 

Bert,  (trailing  her  hand  in  the  water). 
Think  you  it  would  content  you  .-* 

Huld.  Until  thy  lips 

Gave  up  to  me  a  heaven  within  that  heaven. 

\Kuhlebom  is  seen  to  rise  and  snatch  her  bracelet. 

Bert.  My  bracelet — O  my  bracelet ! 

[A  mocking  laugh  heard. 

1  Rower  {affrightedly).  The  sea-monster  ! 

[Uproar  and  confusion  at  which 
Undine  awakes. 

2  Bow.  Ha,  there  he  dives  with  his  ill-gotten  spoil ! 

S  Bow.  Mark  how  the  phosphor  plays  about  his  form  ! 

The  pitchy  depths  reveal  his  monstrous  bulk 

Like  to  a  shouldering  whale's  ! 
4  Row.  He  sinks !  he's  gone ! 

Huld.  The  accursed   Kiihlebom !   he  hath  tried  my 
patience 
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But  once  too  often  !     (7b  Undine)  O  thou  hast 

hand  in  this — 
Thou,  and  thy  scaly ! 

Und.  Spare  me,  my  lord  !    Suppress 

While  here  thy  towering  wrath.     I  will  replace 
An  hundredfold  the  trinket  that  is  lost. 

Bert.  That  can  you  never  ! — Not  the  gold  of  Ophir 
Nor  yet  Golconda's  gems  could  recompense  me 
For  my  so  grievous  loss. — It  was  a  link 
In  a  long  chain  of  tender  memories. 
That  chain  is  broken,  and  I  am  fordone  1 

Huld.  Weep  not,  Bertalda  !  that  which  I  have  given 
I  can  regive  :  a  worthier  yet  shall  grace 
The  delicate  moulding  of  thy  mantled  arm. 
That  lures  the  drowsy  cherub  to  a  couch 
As  soft  as  Cupid's  pillow. 

Bert.  Can  you  recall 

The  day  you  gave  it  me  .''     Ah  no,  you  cannot ! 
How  then  can  you  recall  this  cherish'd  keepsake  ? 

Und.  {crooning  to  water-spirits). 

Bring  me  corals  rich  and  rare. 

Starry  flowers  of  the  brine, — 
Carcanet  or  girdle  fair, 

Jewell'd  with  the  deep  sea-shine. 

Huld.  How  thou  delight' St  to  linger  on  the  past ! 
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Bert.  The  past  is  all  I  have.     It  is  a  woman's  way 

To  live  on  memories  which  men  forget. 
V7td.  Wear  this,  thou  dear  Bertalda.     Will  it  not,    ■.. 

With  both  our  loves,  console  thee  for  thy  loss  ? 

Ah,  Sweet,  forgive  my  kindred  !  for  this  chain 

Is  treasured  above  all  the  spoils  of  Ocean :, 

These  corals  are  unmatch'd. 
Bet-f.  Take  back  your  corals  ! 

With  your  malevolent  kin  I  make  no  peace. 
Und.   Persuade  her,  Huldbrand. 
Bert.  Nothing  shall  persuade  me  ! 

Aught  that  reminds  me  of  your  elfish  brood 

But  stirs  my  hate. 
Huld.  I  fear  it  is  no  use  : 

And — for  myself — I  do  not  wish  to  see 

Her  wear  it.    Ha  !  think'st  thou  I'd  be  beholden 

To  Kiihlebom  for  aught .''       ^ 
Und.  Be  gracious,  O  my  lord  ! 

Huld.  Gracious  to  that  unmitigable  fiend .'' 

To  pleasure  thee,  what  have  I  not  condoned  ? 

How  long  must  I  endure  thy  meddling  kinsman  ^ 

I  must  suppress  my  nature — never  speak. 

For  fear  he  overhear  me — 'tis  a  life 

1  care  not  for  ! 
Und.  Thou  disregardest  me. 
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Uuld.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  force  on  her  this  gift  ! 
Und.  I  do  implore  thee — as  thou  lov'st  me — silence ! 
Huld.  Silence !     Have  done  with  silence  !     Let  him 

hear ! 
Und.  Take  it,  Bertalda ;  have  pity  on  us  both. 

And  end  this  foolish  wrangle. 
Huld.  So  thou  still 

Hast  traffic  with  him  ?     Then  go  to  him,  thou 

Sorceress — 
Thou,  and   thy   gifts !      Abide   there,   an    thou 

wilt! 
For  to  be  rid  of  thee  and  all  thy  kin 
Were  like  blest  peace  after  the  pestilence. 
Und.  The  sea  is  calling  me !  .  .  .  O  my  beloved  ! 
Thou  doom'st  me,  in  the  springtide  of  my  life. 
To  eternal  banishment  from  thy  dear  arms. 

[She  floats  over  the  side  of  the  barge. 
I  charge  thee,  be  thou  faithful  unto  death  ! 
Farewell,  my    Huldbrand  !    Husband,  fare  thee 
well! 

[As  Undine  disappears,  a  mist  rising  from  the 
river  gradually  envelops  the  barge.  Lotv 
mailing  voices  are  heard  in  the  mist,  and  the 
scene  fades  out. 


A 71  interval  of' over  a  year  between  Acts  III.  and  IF. 


ACT  IV 

Scene  1. — The  coral  palace  under  the  sea  :  the  vast  hall 
illumined  with  a  soft  and  mystic  light.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  the  ocean-nymphs  are  discovered  at  play  :  some 
are  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  small  golden 
harps,  but  the  dafice  is  frequently  disordered  by  their 
comrades  pelting  them  with  pearls  and  multicoloured 
shells  ;  others  are  seen  combing  otd  their  long  lustrous 
tresses,  and  decking  their  bosoms  nnth  sea-flowers. 

Enter  Undine, 

Und.  Cease — cease,  my  sisters  !     O,  for  pity  cease  ! 

Your  harping  but  augments  the  grief  I  bear. 

Music  hath  lost  its  charm — Oh,  had  it  ever 

The  power  to  soothe  a  heart  so  heavy-laden  ? 
1  Nymph.  Thou  wouldst  not  have  us  dull  and  woe- 
begone, 

Because  thy  marriage ? 

Und.  Speak  no  more  of  it ! 

391 
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I  was  not  ever  thus.  .  .  .  This  mortal  soul 
Hath  its  attendant  cross  and  crown  of  thorns. 
Yet  would  I  not  exchange  it — no,  nor  pass 
Back  to  that  soulless  life  that  knows  no  sorrow  ; 
Where  never  falls  the  shadow  of  affliction 
Over  bent  head  or  agonized  brow  ; 
Where  laughter  fills  the  eyes,  but  smiles  do  never 
Break  in  soft  ripples  round  the  lips  of  pain. 
O  lives  perdurably  dispassionate  ! 
How  do  ye  lack  the  glamour  and  the  thrill. 
The  leap  o'  the  pulse,  the  yearning  infinite  !  .  . 
Better  the  aching  heart,  the  surging  brain. 
Trials  that  shake  the  spirit's  fortitude. 
Tears  that  take  up  the  running  count  of  grief. 
Than  all  the  sweet  and  lilied  indolence 
Of  lives  like  yours — spent  in  the  meads  of  bliss  ! 
Flower-like  you  live,  flower-like  you  pass  away  ! 
The  mind  that  suffers  with  humanity 
Hath  richer  hold  of  joy,  hath  surer  hope, 
And  at  the  last — after  life's  tempest — peace. 
And  happy  winds  to  waft  the  voyager  home. 
Nifmph.  Keep  thou  thy  soul  ;  leave  us  our  fleeting 
blisses  : 
Enough  for  us  the  enjoyment  of  To-day  ! 

\Nymphs  retire  up  stage. 
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Und.  Huldbrand,  my  lover  thro'  the  eternal  years  ! 
To  you  I  owe  this  dear  and  wondrous  gift  : 
Bring  't  joy  or  pain,  I  thank  you  for  my  soul. 

\Flmirish. 

Enter  Kuhlebom,  tvitk  his  retinue  of  mermen  bearded 
like  hiynself  and  hearing  arms. 

All.  Hail,  Kuhleborn ! 

Kuhl.  My  gentlest  Undine,  I 

Am  grieved  to  be  the  bearer  of  ill  news. 
Vnd.  Hath  harm  befallen  him  ? 
Kuhl.  Harm  mil  befall  him 

— Soon.     Thou  must  make  thee  ready  to  deliver 

Thy  husband  from  dishonour. 
Vnd.  You  demand — death  ? 

Kfthl.  Thou  hast  said  it !  One  penalty  alone 

Obliterates  dishonour  and  the  wrong 

Done   to   thy  kin.      Then,  see  to  it,  I  charge 
thee! 
Und.  Is  his  offence  not  greater  toward  myself  ? 

If  /  forgive  the  injury, — what  have  they 

To  urge  that  he  should  die  ? 
Kiihl.  Them  thou  shalt  hear. 

Fain  had  I  spared  thee  knowledge  of  his  guilt, 
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Butj  since  thou  claimest  justice,  thou  shalt  have  it. 

And  plead  in  person  thy  betrayer's  cause. 

My  chair  of  state  !     Attend  all  ye,  my  people  : 

Not  lightly  do  we  undertake  this  duty, 

Hateful  at  all  times,  but  abhorrent  here. 

As  touching  one — to  us  so  near  affined. 

Sir  Huldbrand,  who  is  wedded  to  this  lady. 

Our  niece  in  blood,  and  treasured  of  our  heart. 

This  morning  was  contracted  to  another 

With  all  the  solemn  rites  of  Holy  Church. 

I  would  it  were  not  so ! 

Mermen.  Death  to  the  I'raitor ! 

Kiihl.  You  go  too  fast — you  strike  too  near  ourself ! 
The  verdict  at  the  last  must  rest  with  you  ; 
But,  ere  you  give  *t,  first  hear  the  injured  wife : 
If  she  can  plead  aught  in  her  lord's  defence 
Why  sentence  should  not  follow  in  the  terms 
Prescribed  by  the  immemorial  law  of  the  Sea. 

Und.  My  lord. 

And  ye,  who  constitute  yourselves  his  judges, 

I  claim  a  wife's  first  privilege — to  share. 

In  sickness  or  in  health,  in  weal  or  woe. 

Her  husband's  fortunes.  If  you  then  doom  to  death 

The  man  I  love — know  that  you  doom  me  also ! 

One  shroud  shall  serve  for  both,  one  grave  unite  us. 
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Kiihl.  That  point  we  may  dismiss.     Who  ever  heard 

A  wife  should  suffer  for  her  husband's  guilt  ? 
Und.  All  wives  do  suffer  for  their  husbands'  guilt — 

Daily  and  hourly — suffer  silently — 

It  is  the  lot  of  women  so  to  suffer  !  // 

K'uhl.  Not  in  our  realm  !     Defilement  is  so  rare 

As  scarce  to  constitute  a  cause  of  suffering. 
Und.  Happily  so :  but  in  the  greater  world  of  men 

Such  sorrows  do  prevail.        .h-sr*/.-!^. 
Kiihl.  :  ti,  .-.j.., ,  Leave  we  menkind  ! 

Vrtd.  Ay,  but  you  are  judging  one  of  human  kind  ! 

He  shall  have  justice !  My  husband  deems  me  dead. 

And  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  he  is  free 

To  solemnize  these  second  nuptials — and 

With  rites  of  Holy  Church. 
Kiihl.  The  law  is  the  law : 

fVe  know  no  soft  gradations  for  divorce. 

This  sacred  bond  is  indissoluble  ! 

With  us  there's  no  remarrying !  hence  it  follows 

That  whoso  violates  his  marriage  vow 

Invoketh  death. 
Und.  Alas,  he  is  prejudged ! 

What  can  I  urge,  that  would  delay  one  moment 

The  stroke  of  doom  ? 
Kiihl.  Thou  art  right ;  he  is  prejudged  : 
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And  so  be  all,  who  do  their  vows  forswear ! 
Und.  Thy  justice  stands  on  trial ! 
Kiihl.  Yet  it  serves 

To  show  the  abyss  that  yawns  in  front  of  all 

Who  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  wedlock. 

Enough  !     ( To  Court)  Your  verdict  ? 
All.  Death  be  to  the  traitor ! 

Und.  And  oh, — to  think  that  I  was  once  like  these  I 
Kiihl.  No  other  verdict  were  conceivable ! 

Yet,  seeing  thou  art  a  princess  of  the  blood, 

We   will    stretch    mercy,    and    this    indulgence 
grant — 

Thyself  shall  be  the  messenger  to  summon 

This  wanton  worldling  to  the  land  of  shadows. 
Und.  I — /,  my  lord  !     Mercy  her  reign  begins  ! 

Who  but  myself  should  bear  the  fatal  summons  ? 

Sweet  Reconciler,  Death  !  dear  Liberator !  [^Aside. 

Two  stricken  hearts  this  eve  thou  shalt  set  free. 
Kiihl.  {in  a  broken  voice).  Take  her  away !     Let  me  not 
see  her  face 

Until  he  is  no  more.     {As  if  to  himseff)  My  little 
Undine, 

Would  that  I  could  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  ! 
[Sinks  back  dejectedly  upon  his  thrmie. 
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Scene  II. — A  bedchamber  at  Castle  Ringstetten :  Bertalda* 
tire-women  btisy  about  the  room.  On  the  bed  a  number 
of  sumptuous  robes  are  displayed. 

1  Worn.  What   colour  think  you  she  will  choose  to- 

morrow ? 

2  Wont.  If  the  day  should  be  fair 

Gert.  Take  it  from  me, 

— Direful  as  that  now  closing  in  with  gloom. 

2  Worn.  Could  there  be  such  another  ?  so  aghast  ? 

For  not  within  the  mind  of  any  living 
Were  like  scenes  chronicled. 

3  Worn.  No,  nor  of  the  dead  : 

'Faith  'twas  enough  to  wake  them  from  their  sleep 

r  the  quiet  churchyard  yonder  ! 
1  Worn.  The  chapel  rock'd 

What  time  these  two  stood  blanch'd  before  the 
altar ; 

And  when  he  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 

The  lightning  play'd  about  the  golden  circlet 

Till  't  seem'd  her  hand  took  fire. 
Gert.  Have  done — have  done  ! 

This  heavy  day  calls  for  no  second  count. 

Go,  put  those  trappings  by :  select  you  that 
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Empieced  with  green  and  mauve.     Men  seldom 

heed 
The  dexterous  subtleties  of  our  attire. 
A  robe  doth  please,  or  fail,  as  it  hath  power 
To  thrill  with  memories,  and  to  re-awaken 
The  glamour  and  charm  that  on  a  day  were  hers. 
That  robe  she  wore  at  his  first  tournament : 

It  suits  her,  and  he  will  remember Ah, 

Better  Sir  Konrad  than  this  shadow'd  bridegroom. 
For  death  sits  on  his  frontlet !     All's  not  well. 

3  Worn.  Thou  art  too  full  of  fears. 

Gert.  1  cannot  think 

That  good  will  come  of  it — Ha,  heard  you  that  ? 

3  Worn.  'Twas  but  the  screech-owl  calling  to  his  mate. 

Gert.  Often  I  have  thought  throughout  this  livelong  day 
That  the  dear,  gentle  dame  he  first  did  wed 
Was  looking  on  at  this  ill-fated  marriage 
With  sorrowful  eyes.     As  often  did  I  turn. 
Thinking  the  door  would  give  her  to  my  sight. 
I  am  shaken  with  misgivings  ! — What  was  't  that 
stirr'd  } 

2  Worn.  The  busy  rodent  burrowing  i'  the  wainscot. 
Sure,  it  could  be  naught  else  ! 

Gert.  Much  as  I  love 

My  lady,  't  were  immeasurable  relief 
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To  put  a  many  miles  between  myself 

And    this    fiend-haunted    place !     Listen !  that 
wail — ? 

That  moaning  as  of  spirits  from  the  tomb ! 
1  Worn.  There  !   if  you  give  your  nerves  the  rein  like 
this, 

You'll  fright  us  all.     The  hour's  for  mirth. 
Gert.  My  dears, 

God  grant  this  day  no  greater  evil  chance  ! 

My  limbs  are  all  a-tremble. 

Enter  Bertalda. 

Bert.  Such  a  greeting ! 

And  on  my  bridal  eve  !     Why,  what  hath  scared 

you.- 
As  terror-eyed  as  tho'  you  look'd  upon 
My  wraith — and  not  on  me  !     Am  I  not  fair  ? 
Then  let  my  beams  break  thro'  your  cloudy  bars  ! 
Come,  kiss  me,  all  uf  you,  and  wish  me  joy. 
{Kissing  them)  Poor  startled  doves,  this  is  no  hour 

for  trembling  ! — 
Faith  !  'tis  the  hour  that  hallows  woman's  life  ! — 
If  /  should  tremble,  'twere  to  better  purpose  ! 
But  all  my  fears,  like  silly,  huddling  sheep. 
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Are  shepherded  in  folds  of  sweet  content. 
Come  now,  unpin  me  straight. 

Geri.  Ah,  what  a  picture  I 

Your  cheeks  are  like  sea-shells  to-night,  my  child, — 
Rose-pink  and  pearl,  yet  tinct  with  living  hues. 
Such  colours  as  the  streaming  sands  take  on 
At  sunset — crimson-lake  and  silver  glow  : 
Now  rich,  now  pale,  now  softly  interchanging 
With  all  the  shades  that  lie  'twixt  pink  and  pearl. 

Bert.  Have  done,  arch  flatterer  !     My  dancing  blood 
Makes  beautiful  what  might  not  seem  so  else. 
If  now  I  look  not  fair,  when  should  I  ever  ? 
The  fruit  is  ripe,  hangs  trembling  to  its  fall — 
May  he  who  gathers,  find  it  to  his  taste ! 

Gert.  Oh,  that  I'll  warrant  you  ! 

Bert.  Yet  my  complexion 

Methinks  is  sadly  blemish'd  by  these  freckles. 

1  Worn.  They  are  beauty  spots,  my  lady.     Skin  like 
yours. 
Softer  than  peach-bloom,  more  delicately  vein'd 
Than  pansies  in  the  flush  of  Summer's  pride. 
These  July  mists  do  most  severely  fret. 

Bert.  Ha !  that  remedial  water  from  the  well — 
Why  should  I  not  apply 't  ? 

1  Worn.  Would  that  we  might ! 
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Bert  Who  now  shall  cross  my  will,  or  thwart  my  wish  ? 

Was 't  by  »ny  order  that  the  fount  was  seal'd  ? 
Gert.  Be  guided  by  your  lord  in  this,  my  lady  : 

He  knoweth  best,  believe  me  ! 
Bert,  So  all  men  think. 

Presumptuous,  where  we  women  are  concern'd  ! 

But  that's  beside  the  point !  Know,  from  this  hour, 

I  will  be  sovereign  lady  at  Ringstetten. 

Go  you  and  see  to  it.  [Eait  Maid. 

Gert.  A  rash  beginning  ! 

They  are  not  wise  who  use  their  power  too  soon. 
Bert.  A  brave  start  is  the  prelude  to  success 

r  the  managing  of  men  as  of  affairs. 

For    mark    you     this — if    we    would    rule    our 
husbands, 

We  must  subdue  them  while  they  are  suitors  to  us. 

The  male  is  arrogant  when  in  possession, 

But — short  of  it — he  bends  to  seek  our  favours. 

This  very  night  I'll  break  him  to  my  will. 

[The  clank  of  metal  upon 
stone  heard  without. 

The  chimes  of  freedom !    Ah,  the  merriest  music 

I    have    heard    this     many   a   day !     Strike    on ! 
Strike  hard ! 

And  let  the  sparkling  waters  bubble  free  ! 
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Not  Moses  to  the  parching  multitude 

Gave  keener  joy,  what  time  the  rock  he  smote 

And    the   bright   stream    gush'd    forth    in    full 

abundance — 
A  visible  deity  to  famish 'd  eyes  ! 
So  end  my  trials  here. 
Geii.  (from  nindofv).  The  stone  is  lifting! 

Seems  it  as  tho'  within  the  well  some  power 
Did  ease  the  labour  of  the  taking  off — 
The  fountain  rises  like  a  misty  wraith— 

The  men  fall  back  in  terror — O,  my  lady ! 

[Faints. 

[Shrieks  fieard  belorv. 

Bert.  Why,  what  hath  chanced  ?  .   .   .   A  white  and 

veiled  figure 

Steps  from  the  well :  across  the  court  it  moves — 

Slowly — as  if  in  pain — with  widow'd  head — 

It  fronts  me — lifts  its  veil — God  !  can  it  be ? 

Undine  herself ! — Oh,  Huldbrand,  we  are  lost ! 

[Bertalda  staggers  toward  the 
bed  and  falls,  whilst  the 
maids  rush  shrieking  from 
the  room. 
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Scene  III. — Another  room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Uuldbrand  and  Karl. 

Karl.   My  son, — a  livelier  countenance  !  or  your  bride 
Will  think  you  do  not  prize  at  its  true  worth 
The  gift  a  woman  can  but  once  bestow. 
The  Church  has  given  her  blessing ;  you  are  sped 
Thro'  feasts  of  ceremony ;  young  and  old 
Alike  are  envying  you  your  happy  fortune. 

Huld.  Yet,  if  they  knew, — if  they  could  darkly  guess, — 
The  terrors  unimagined  that  assail 
Me  night  and  day,  they  would  not  envy  me ! 
These  vague  forebodings 

Karl.  What  can  you  have  to  fear  ? 

Huld.  Naught  tangible  :  could  I  but  give  a  name 
To  this  my  dread,  I  were  the  master  of  it. 
The  dark  unknown  confounds  us  more  than  fear. 

Karl.  Well — well,  we  run  from  shadows,  and  stand  firm 
When  the  dragon.  Danger,  fronts  us.     Mind  rules 

all! 
(Pouring  out  wine)  Drink,  and  away  with  shadows ! 

for  you  have  now 
Realities  to  deal  with — such,  methinks. 
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As  should  enkindle  older  veins  than  yours. 
If  youth  but  knew  the  fulness  of  its  measure  ! 
Why  came  not  Father  Heilmann  to  the  feast  ? 

Htild.  I  met  him  in  the  forest  yestereve. 

And  chid  him  that  he  should  find  pleasant  lodging 
Within  a  narrow  hut  so  nigh  Ringstetten, 
After  his  stem  refusal  to  pronounce 
The  marriage  blessing. 

Karl.  Ay ;  and  what  said  he  ? 

Huld.  '  There  be  yet  other  rites  than  those  of  marriage 
Which  may  require  my  presence.    For,  my  son, — 
Except  to  those  perverse,  who  shut  their  eyes 
Toward  evil,  and  permit  presumptuous  thoughts 
To  hold  dominion  over  them, — life  warns  us 
How  often  mourning  follows  after  joy, 
The  widow's  weeds  close  on  the  wedding  garment.' 

Karl.  'Tis  a  lugubrious  priest !  you  would  do  well 
To  put  him  from  your  mind. 

Huld.  If  that  were  all ! 

Last  night  I  dreamt  that  I  lay  poised  above 
The  purple  Mediterranean,  borne  aloft 
On  pinions  of  black  swans,  and  as  we  drifted 
To  the  low  song  men  say  portendeth  death, 
I  saw  beneath  me,  gleaming  thro'  the  brine. 
The  ocean  caves  and  the  bright-gemm'd  pavilions 
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Where  Kiihlebom  holds  court ;  for  the  still  waters 
Were  crystal  clear  to  their  profoundest  depths. 
Then  Undine,  lovely  'mid  the  loveliest,  pass'd — 
Not  blithe  and  artless  as  the  maid  I  had  woo'd 
Upon  the  island,  but  a  tristful  woman 
Wearing  the  luminous  crown  that  hallows  grief. 
Tearless  she  sat,  with  parted  lips,  and  eyes 
Dim-gazing  as  upon  some  far  horizon. 
While  those  about  her  gave  themselves  to  mirth. 
And  last  came  Kiihlebom,  with  cruel  taunts 
And  brutal  inquisition  of  his  peers 
On  my  approaching  marriage. 

Karl.  Ha  !  and  she ? 

Huld.  Spake  not,  but  wrung  her  gentle  hands  and 
wept — 
Not  Niobe  more  piteous !     Oh,  I  had  given 
Life,  and  the  Hope  beyond,  to  feel  again 
That  golden  head  close  gather'd  to  my  breast. 

Karl.  'Twas  ever  a  tender  heart,  for  all  her  moods  ! 

Huld.  The  more  she  wept,  she  did  the  more  enrage 
Her  ferine  kinsman,  who,  now  past  restraint. 
Flung  at  her  words  of  such  ill-omen'd  sound 
That  vengeance  sang  i'  my  heart  the  song  of 

blood — 
The  song  that  makes  men  rush  on  death  with  joy. 
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Karl.  What  was  their  import  ? 

Huld.  '  Undine,  the  hour  draws  nigh 

When  thou  must  free  thine  husband  from  dis- 
honour : 

Death  settles  all  accounts ! ' 
KarL  So  he  would  dash 

Your  joy,  and  use  her  as  the  instrument ! 

How  faced  she  this  ? 
Huld.  She  smiled  defiance,  saying, 

'The  well  is  closed  :  I  may  not  now  approach  him ; 

Love  hath  divined  and  so  forestall'd  the  danger.' 

'  I'll  find  thee  present  opportunity,' 

The  fiend  made  answer.     At  that  my  dream  dis- 
persed. 

And  I  aAvoke  me  to  the  sound  of  bells — 

My  wedding-day  had  dawn'd. 
Karl.  You  have  taken  thought 

To  keep  this  well-head  closed  .'* 
Huld.  My  friend,  why  should  I  ? 

Bertalda  is  more  fearful  of  its  opening 

Than  I :  she'd  never  countermand  my  order, 

And  none  else  dare. 
Karl.  Yet  stranger  things  have  happ'd. 

The  wind  hath  fall'n — how  sultry  hangs  the  night, 

Burden'd  with  mystery ! 
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Huld.  Thou,  too,  grown  fanciful ! 

Avaunt  such  fears ! 

Karl.  Better  to  know  all's  safe  ! 

I'U  sleep  the  sounder  for  that  certain  knowledge. 

[Eodt  Karl  r. 

Huld.  Invisible  Powers !  that  rule  our  destiny. 
Ye  I  petition'd,  night  and  darkling  day, 
To  give  me  unto  wife  this  regal  maid. 
And  ye  have  answer'd!  All — all  that  I  have  hoped, 
When  hoping  seem'd  but  to  augment  despair, 
Waits  now  upon  the  mandate  of  my  will ! 
Yet  in  this  hour  of  culminating  joy 
'Tis  not  her  face  that  floats  across  my  sight 
But  Undine's!  gravely-sweet,  and  oh,  how  gentle ! 
It  seems  to  plead  with  me  against  myself. 
If  there  be  spirits  that  haunt  the  ambient  air, — 
Surely  I  could  believe  she  touch'd  me  then  ? 
Lightly,  upon  the  brow  ?  ;       [Knock  heard  rvithout. 
My  bride  grows  restive  ! 
.  What  wait  I  for  ?     Why  tarrieth  my  desire  ? 
Its  flame-like  wings  are  furl'd  and  gather'd  up 
In  the  close  stillness  of  this  mystic  night. 
That  seems  to  breathe  of  Undine.  .  .  .  O  gentle 

Heart! 
'Tis  the  least  tribute  that  my  soul  can  offer ; 
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For  thou  wert  true  and  tender — never  wife 
Was  more  devoted,  lovelier  in  her  life. 

[Knock  repeated. 
How  like  her  knock  !  when  she  would  lightly  play 
The  truant  to  my  love,  to  lure  me  on 
To  an  endearing  ardour  in  pursuit. 

[Knocking  continues. 
What    can   it   be   but   fancy  ?    .    .    ,    Undine — 

Undine ! 
I  pledge  thee  in  one  long  and  last  farewell. 
Now  to  the  wedding-chamber  ! 

The  door  opens  slowly  ij^fi)>  ^^  Undine  glides  into 
the  room. 

Und.  Yes,  dear  husband. 

But — to  a  cold  one ! 
Huld.  (turning^  The  touch,  and  now  the  voice  ! 

Und.  The  well  is  open :  and  lo !  love,  I  am  come. 

The  embrace  thou  seekest,  thou  shalt  never  know  ! 

I  claim  thee  for  the  past  that  lies  between  us  ; 

I  claim  thee  now,  before  thy  soul  hath  mingled 

In  that  sweet  mystic  union  which  was  ours. 

No  other  heart  shall  beat  upon  thy  bosom 

Save   this — the   heart    thou    searedst   with   thy 
passion.  '^'"Ji  *«*' 
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Mine  thou  shall  be  in  death — mine,  mine  for  ever ! 

Oh,  not  in  hate,  but  mercy,  am  I  come 

To  guide  thee  thro*  the  lone  gate  of  the  tomb. 
Huld.  Raise  not  thy  veil,  but  where  I  stand,  there 
slay  me  : 

Disclose  not  in  this  darkly-lowering  hour 

The  vengeful  brood  of  Kiihleborn  ! 
Und.  My  dearmost  lord, 

I  came  riot  from  the  deep  to  vex  thy  peace. 

■(Unveiling)  Am  I  not  she  whom  fondly  thou  didst 
cherish 

Once  in  thy  heart  of  hearts  ? 
Huld.  My  own  dear  Undine ! 

Und.  Ah,  kiss  me  not !  for  in  that  kiss  lies  death  : 

And  I  have  much  to  say. 
Huld.  Say  on,  my  Soul  ! 

Und.  Thy  love  returns,  now  that  it  is  too  late  ? 
Huld.  My  love  flows  back  like  the  incoming  tide 

To  the  ultimate  shore  and  haven  of  its  desire. 
Und.  Thou  still  dost  love  me — more  than  this  Bertalda? 
Huld.  A  thousand  times  !     Undine,  I  now  can  measure 

The  worlds  that  lie  betwixt  my  love  for  thee 

And  my  blind,  fatuous  passion  for  Bertalda. 
Und.  O  perjure  not  thy  soul  in  thy  last  hour ! 
Huld.  I  speak  but  truth  :  I  am  not  all  forsworn. 
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Und.  Then  art  thou  willing  to  go  down  with  me 
Into  the  dark  and  silent  grave  ? 

Huld.  Hush,  Undine  ! 

Worthy  of  death — I  only  am  adjudged. 
Why  shouldst  thou  lose  the  light,  and  shut  such 

beauty 
In  that  so  narrow  room  ?     I  go — alone. 

Und.  How  would  that  bring  we  peace .''  Could  I  live  on. 
And  know  that  thou  wert  gone  from  me  for  ever  ? 
Since  thou  must  die,  I,  too,  must  nestle  here. 
Here  will  1  lie — my  sanctuary  thy  breast — 
Until  the  Great  Awakening.  We  shall  sleep  sound, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms.  'Tis  but  *  good-night,' 
And  then  to  wake  upon  some  bright  To-morrow 
Where  pain  and  passion  shall  have  pass'd  away. 

Huld.  Thou  makest  me  in  love  with  that  sweet  sleep. 

Give  me  thy  lips,  and  so  *  good-night — good-night ! ' 

[She  gives  him  the  kiss  of  death. 

Re-enter  Karl  with  Father  Heilmann. 

Karl.  What,  Undine  !— dead  !— both  dead  ! 
Heil.  God's  over  all ! 

No  more  shall  passion  tempt  this  purblind  knight ! 
[Pauses  to  cover  Huldbrand'sjace. 
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So  passion  lures  us  !  and  so  passion  endeth 
In  dust  and  ashes — bitter  the  remembrance  ! 
Love's  torch  was  never  lit  with  wanton  fires 
But  with  a  steady  and  serener  light 
That  bumeth  on  and  on,  till  the  low  flame 
Sinks  in  the  lamp  of  life — to  shine  elsewhere. 
For  the  light  God  quenches  here,  He  kindles  anew 
In  nobler  mansions  of  transmuted  clay. 
Where  spirit  and  flesh  are  one,  and  serve  His 

ends. 
Not  in  eternal  conflict  as  on  earth. 
But  striving  each  to  consecrate  the  other — 
By  love  made  whole,  by  union  perfected. 

[Curtain. 
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